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PREFACE. 



£iARLY associations and impressions are seldom en- 
tirely removed. From our youtli, we have been tauglit 
to look upon the Grewks, antl RomBiis. as the most | 
learned and polished people. A long acquaintance with J 
writers of both nations, renders ns familiar with their j 
history ; and, in riper years, when these people are named, 
our youthful feelings and veneration are recalled, and our 
imaginations dwell with delight on the pleasure we have ] 
derived fioni the company of our old classical friends. 
In the same proportion as we have admired and revered ] 
the Greeks and llomans, we have been led to disregard , 
and despise the Goths, for raising the standard of liberty 
upon the ruins of the Koman empire. We have insen- 
sibly imbibed the opinions of the Roman authors which 
we have read, and, with the name of Goths, have con- 
stantly associated every species of ignorance, cruelty, and 
barbarity; not considering that we, as Englishmen, are ] 
indebted to the descendants of the Gothic tribes for our, 
existence, our language, and our laws. There is no 
doubt that the foundation of our justly admired Consti- 
tution, which distinguishes Great Britain, and makes her 
stand pre-eminent among the nations of Europe, was laid 
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by our Saxoii. ancestors. Indeed, " our language, our 
govern meivt, and our laws, display our Gotliic ancestors 
in every part: they live, not merely in our annals and 
traditions, but in our civil institutions and perpetual dis- 
course. Tlie parent tree is indeed greatly amplified, by 
branches engrafted on it from other regions, and by the 
new shoots, whidi the accidents of time, and the improve- 
Vrtients of society, have produced ; but it discovers yet its 
■'.'Saxon origin, and retains its Saxon properties, though 
more than thirteen centuries have rolled over, with all 
their tempests and vicissitudes'." 

A brief history of the inhabitants and language of 
England will prove the truth of the preceding remark: 
but to come to any satisfactory conclusion on this sub- 
ject, we must revert to the time when Europe was first 
inhabited. 

Europe, like other parts of the world, appears to have 
been peopled from Asia. The Western regions most 
probably received their inhabitants by three distinct 
streams of population, at distant periods, over the 
Kimmerian Bosphorus, between the Black Sea and the 
Sea of Azoph. Ancient historians concur with the 
most probable traditions respecting these three streams. 
ITiis is corroborated by the fact, that there are tliree 
different families of languages : two of these distinct 
tongues pervade the Western regions of Europe, and the 
third species prevails on the Eastern frontiers. 

The earliest stream we shall find to carry with it the 
Gomerian, Kimmerian or Keltic race, that spread itself 
over a considerable part of Europe, particularly towards 



' Turner's UMory of i!w Anglo-Saxviti. 8vo. vol, i. p. 101. 
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South and West, and from Gaul entered the British 
Isles. From the Kimmerian, Keltic or Celtic source 
have proceeded the following languages': 
CELTIC. 



r 
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I. Tbe ki^eot 
G«ili«h. 


S.The'ancifnt 

1 


3, The andei.t 
Irish. 




ah. 2.Er8c,or aMank 
Highland 


1. Welsh. 


2. ArniDrkan. 3, Cornisli. 



The second distinct emigration from the East, about 
the 7th century before the Christian xra, contained the 
Scythian, Teutonic or Gothic tribes, from which most 
of the modern nations of Europe have descended. The 
follow! n^ la ngnages have flowed from the original tongues 
of these tribes*: — 

GOTHIC. 

TbeAnglo-SaxoD. TheFranco-Theolisc, TbeMucso-Golhic; The Cimbrio, 
J __ r. ■. mt . _. Cirobro-Go- 

tbic, or OM 

Icelandic. 



this 



jngue 



^^ i^oderaEnglith. 
^ftSLovUndScotcb. 
^BS. Belgic, ar Low 
^B Dutch. 
^H4.Friiic, of Fries- 

I" 

I- 



I. Gerninn, or 
HighDutch. 



fmgnienls of 
Ulphiloa's 
translalionof 
the Scripture, 
made about 
A.D, 370. 



icelandie. 
•2. None, or 
Norwcgiaoi 

3. Danish. 

4. Swedish. 

5. Orkneyui 
oF the Ork., 



The third and most recent stream of population that 
flowed into Europe, conveyed the Slavonian or Sarmatiati 
lutions. These coming last, occupied the most Eastern 



• Sm Per<y_'s TTaralalionof MalUt'sNiiTlhemAittiquUia; Preface 
p. x»ii. 

' See Turner's Uiilory of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. vol, i. p. 26. 
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parts, as Russia', Poland, Eastern Prussia, Moravia, Bo- 
lieiuia, and their vicinity : from these Slavonie tribes a 
third genus of European languages arose, as the Russian, 
Pohsh, Boliemian, Livonian, Lusatian, Moravian, Dal- , 
niatian, &c. 

The three stocks just mentioned were the chief sources 
of tlie ancient population of Europe, especially in the ■ 
Northern and Western regions : Ionia, Greece, and the 
Southern parts, liowever, received colonies by sea from 
the Phoenician Pelasgi', who spread over Europe the 
literature of the Southern parts of Asia. 

As the Slavonic or Sarmalian tribes, the third source 
of population, have never extended so far West as Eng- 
land, nor made imy scttlcim^iit .uiiongst US, no further 
notice will be talteu of them. We are most concerned 
with the two former streams of population. Tliough 
at a very early period Britain was most likely visited by 
the Phoenician and Carthaginian navigators, from whom 
the island is said to have" received the name of Britain ", 
yet the first inhabitants were probably from Gaul or 
France, and were a part of the Kinimerian or Keltic 
tribes. 

Very little authentic information is found respecting 
Britain before the invasion of Julius Csesar, about fifty- 
five years before the Christian asra. Caesar states that 
the inhabitants, whom we have concluded of Keltic ori- 



* See Turner's Hiitoryofihe Aitglo-SaxoHS, 8vo. vol. i. pp. 26 & 120. 

' See Introduction, page 4. 

" Bochart thinks tliat Britain is derived from the Punic 7]«-ma 
Bir&l Anak, the land of tin. The Britisli Isles were called Katro-.Tc- 
flSat by the Greeks, from xaj-trirtfd/, tin. Both. Canaan, lib. I. 
c. 39, p. 720. 
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gin, were very numerous '. Some pursued agriculture, 
but most of the inferior tribes led a pastoral life, and, 
clothing themselves with skins, lived on milk and flesh. 
It was a general practice to stain themselves with woad, 
and wear lor>g hair on their heads, while they shaved 
every pari of the face except the upper lip; they would, 
therefore, have a most terrific appearance in battlr. They 
were very superstitions; for, if any were afflicted with se- 
vere diseases, by the advice and assistance of their Dru- 
Idical teadiere, they sacrificed human victims. The 
Druids always officiated in these cruel rites'. 

After several attempts, Britain came under tlie power 
of the Romans, who imparted to this, as well as every 
nation they conquered, the privileges of their laws and 
rights. While the Romans retained possession of this 
bland, they built liouses or villas in the Roman style, 
adorning them with porticoes, saloons, and baths". What 
Rome possessed and valued was shared by the most power- 
ful natives of Britain, who were ainbitioua to distinguish 
themselves in the Roman arts and sciences. They must, 
therefore, have derived much information from the Ro- 
mans, who governed the island till about a.d. 409. — 
Though the Romans had been so long in Britain, the 
great body of the people were still of Keltic origin, re- 
taining their own language and some of their customs. 

At the fall of the Roman empire, Britain, among the 
distant provinces, threw off the Roman yoke : for when 
tlie emperor Constantine, who was chosen by the Britons, 
could not render them assistance, that they might defend 

' Grmr, lib. iv. c. 10. " Ibid. lib. vi. c. I.'i. 

° Todl. yU. AgT. c. 2 1 , nnd Turner's Hulnnj nf the Anglo-Sarovs, 

Pvo, ni. i, p, 22;i. 
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themsdves, tliey proclaimed their own independence, 
which they preserved foT nearly half a century. In its 
independent state, Britain was divided into many sepa- 
rate Civitale-s, or Republics, which soon infringed upon 
each other's privileges, and caused perpetual disputes and 
contests. 

\Veakened by internal warfare, they became more liable 
to the depredations of tliePicts, Scots orlrish, andSaxons. 
In their piratical expeditions, the Saxons, for nearly two 
centuries, had occasionally enriched themselves with 
plunder from Britain. At this lim,e, however, the Picts 
and Scots, taking advantage of the unsettled state of 
affairs in Britain, were very successful in their predatory 
incursions. So formidable did their attacks become, 
that the Britons found it necessary to unite their ener- 
gies to repel from the island such fierce assailants. They 
assembled to choose one of tlieir princes for a supreme 
monarch, who, in difficult affairs, was assisted by a coun- 
cil of the other chiefs. About the year 449, the king 
and British chiefs were holding a public council, to con- 
sider the best means of repelling their Irish and Scottish 
enemies, when Hengist and Horsa arrived at Ehbs-fleet, 
near Richborougli, in the Isle of Thanet. The council 
unanimously came to tlie resolution of engaging these 
Saxons for subsidiary soldiers against their enemies. 

The Saxons '" were successful ; and their leaders. Hen- 
gist and Horsa, finding they were to he employed for a 
military defence, suggested the propriety of sending for 
more of their countrymen. The British king assented, 
and many more Saxons came, to assist in preventing the 
incursions on Britain. The Picts and Scots were soon 



' See the Grammnr, page 35, Noli' I ; and I'ri 
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repelled ; and the Saxons, now no longer necessary for 
defence, were requested by the Britons to leave the 
Loountiy; but they refused. This led to various contests, 
HliU about A.D. 4o7, when Heiigist, the Saxon leader, 
"^ined a permanent settlement in Kent. The Saxons 
gradually Increased in power, and founded one kingdom 
after another, till the full establishment of the Octarchy, 
about A.D. 58ti. The Britons, for the most part, dis- 
daining the Saxon yoke, look refuge in Wales, Cornwall, 
Bretagne in France, and other places ; while those that 
remained in their native land were compelled to be me- 
niai servants to their conquerors. The Saxons were so 
numerous, and their conquest so complete, that they 
'^)reftd exclusively their own language in the parts which 
;y occupied. They also readily imposed their own 
les on every district or place where they came : these 
:on names generally denoted the nature, situation, or 
ime striking feature of the places to which they were 
[iven. A succession of Saxon kings reigned in the island 
'for 430 years, till about the year 1016 ; when Canute, a 
Dane, ascended the English throne. In a little more than 
twenty years, the Saxon line was restored, and continued 
till the Norman Conquest, in 1066. 

We have seen that, though the Phoenicians may have 
visited this island in very early times, the first inhabit- 
ants were of Kimmerian or Keltic origin. These re- 
muned in possession of the country till the coming of the 
Romans under Julius Cfesar, about 55 years before the 
Christian Kra. The Uomaiis were in Britain till a.d. 409. 
After their departure, the Britons were independent for 
about 48 years. The Saxons then conquered the island, 
and their power existed for nearly 600 years, from A.D. 
457 till 1060, with the intermission of 26 yetrs, when 
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Danish kings reigned. From this successive population. 
Britain had obtained ail the benefits which each could 
impart. The hardy and independent Saxons could not 
I .fail to derive some assistance from the improvements 
they found amongst the Britons, and the RotnTin pro- 
geny, when they arrived. " Wlien they first landed in 
this island, they were bands of fierce, ignorant, idola^ 
trous and superstitious pirates ; enthusiaijtically coura- 
geous, but habitually cruel. Yet from such ancebtors 
a nation has, in the course of twelve centuries, been 
formed, which, inferior to none in every moral and in- 
tellectual merit, is superior to every other in the love 
and possession of useful liberty : a nation which culti- 
vates with equal success the elegancies of art, the inge- 
nious labours of industry, the energies of war, the re- 
searches of science, and the richest productions of ge- 
nius "." 

From the hasty historical view that has been taken 
of this nation, it is evident that the Saxons were the only 
conquerors, who, having expelled the preceding inhabit- 
ants, were sufficiently numerous to people the country, 
and, in a great degree, to establish their own language, 
manners, and laws. No conquest of Britain was ever so 

L complete as the Saxon. " It might indeed be supposed 
that the Danes, by their repeated ravages for so many 
years, which terminated at length in a temporary or par- 
tial subjugation of the country, must have considerably 
altered the Saxon language. To this it may be answered, 
that the very nature of the Danish incursions and depre- 
dations prevented them from forming any numerous or 
permanent settlements among the inhabitants of this 



'" Sec Turner's Hitlory of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. p. I . 



country ; that the government continued in the Danish 
line of kings little more than twenty-five years; and that, 
even admitting that the language of these invaders was 
incorporated with that of the natives, it must be remem- 
bered, that it was only the addition of a kindred dialect, 
derived from the same northern source, which, from its 
mixture with the Saxon, has very properly acquired the 
appellation of Dano-Saxon. Tliis is the dialect which 
I prevails in most of the northern counties of Eng- 
Bbnd, where the Danes made the most lasting impression. 
, that the reception which both they and their lan- 
juage obtained, in this country, was of the most reluc- 
tant and unwelcome kind, is evident from the spirited 
resolution formed by the. nobles and principal men in 
the kingdom immediately on the death of Hardicanule, 
: last of their three kings : * That no Dane should 
rom that time be permitted to reign over England ; that 
I Danish soldiers in any city, town, or castle, should 
e either killed, or banished from the kingdom ; and that 
whoever should from that time dare to propose to the 
people a Danish sovereign, should be deemed a traitor 
to government, and an enemy to his country.' 

" Since, then, this temporary or partial usurpation of 
the Danes occasioned so little alteration in the ancient 
language and inhabitants of our island, let us examine 
how far the more exorbitant and oppressive sway of the 
iSi'ormans tended to produce a more sensible impres- 
sion, 

" The peculiar circumstances attending the usurpation 
of William the First undoubtedly afforded him an op- 
portunity of completely establishing the feudal system 
in this country, with the utmost rigour and severity 
which that degrading state of vassalage was capable of 
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admitting. To gratify and reward liis followers and 
friends, he distributed amongst tliem the lands, the lord- 
ships, the bishoprics, the monasteries, and the churches, 
of the vanquished inhabitants ; whom lie dispossessed by 
the right of conquest, tbat is, the will of the conqueror, 
of all their ancient domains, as well as of all civil offices 
and places of trust : ao that, for a century or two, a few 
Norniun bishops and barons, enjoying the exclusive fa- 
vour of the reigning monarch, or sometimes even teach- 
ing him to tremble on his throne, ruled the whole nation 
with a rod of iron, and presided over the lives and liber- 
ties of niiUions. Some are also of opinion, that an in- 
effectual attempt was made to establish throughout the 
whole island that new-fangled language which the Nor- 
mans had acquired during their residence in that part of 
France to which they gave their name. It is certain, 
indeed, that the greater part of tlie laws and the public 
instruments of the kingdom which were not written in 
> Latin, were written in Norman-French : but this was, 
f perliaps, the natural eifect of circumstances, rather than 
the result of any political determination. For it is well 
known tliat there were also some charters written in the 
Saxon language, from the reign of William the First 
even to that of Henry the Third. We may likewise 
safely conclude that the Saxon language, mixed indeed, 
first with the Danish and afterwards with the Norman- 
French, still continued to be almost universally spoken, 
if not written, by the «ilgar; till at length our present 
language was formed, by a gradual combination of the 
I different dialects spoken by the Norman barons and the 
' native peasants of the country. In fact, the ancestors of 
those very Normans who settled in Ncustria, like the 
Danes and Norwegians, who were continually issuing 
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from the same northern hive, spoke a language not very 
different from the old Saxon; butbeing afterwards blend- 
ed with the language of the natives, which was a corrupt 
species of the Latin, built on the foundation of the an- 
cient Gaelic or Celtic, it appeared quite in a new form 
when brought by the Normans into England. But the 
Norman as well as the Danish families were so few in 
comparison with tlie ancient inhabitants of the country, 
and their domineering conduct was so little calculated 
to recommend their vocabulary, that a preponderating 
portion of the Anglo-Saxon dialect continued for seve- 
ral centuries to be incorporated into our written as well 
as oral language, till by a natural process it began at 
length to predominate entirety over the other ingredients. 
The great mass of the people of this country, notwith- 
fatanding the predatory incursions of the Danes, the suc- 
cessful invasion of the Normans, and the occasional in- 
troduction of foreign families into the kingdom at dif- 
ferent times, continue at this day to be of Saxon origin : 
whence it follows as a natural consequence, that the 
present language of Englishbien is not that heteroge- 
neous compound which some imagine, compiled from 
the jarring and corrupted elements of Hebrew, Greek, 
~«tin, French, Spanish, and Italian, but completely 
t|iglo-Saxon in its whole idiom and construction. 
' If we examine the most simple specimens of our 
written language, or that which is used in our colloquial 
intercourse with each other on ordinary occasions, we 
shall find tlie average Saxon words to be not less than 
eight out of ten; or, on the most moderate compu- 
tation, fifteen out of twenty? Indeed, the learned 
■pDr. Hickes has already observed, that of fifty-eight words 
Hpf which the Lord's Prayer is composed, not more than 
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three words are of Gallo-Norman introduction ; and 
tliose two are corruptions from the Latin, which cannot 
he said of the Saxon, Tlie remain ing^^y^iw are im- 
mediately and originally derivable from the Anglo-' 
Saxon ! 

" But not to insist ou favourable proofs, let ns indis- 
criminately take as an example any passage from any of 
our best writers, either in verse or prose, and we shall 
find, on experiment, that the proportion of Saxon words 
is in general not less than what I have specified above : 
for instance, let ua analyse the following exordium of 
Milton's Paradise Lost: an exordium wliich has been 
always admired for its majestic simplicity, and unaflfected 
grandeur of diction '*. 

" Of man's first dUobeilifnce, and lhe/rii(( 
Of thnt forbidden Iree, nhose mortal tiisti- 
Brouglit denth into the world, and all our woi'. 
With loss of Eden ; till one ^ealer man 
Reflore us, and rfgfdn the blissful seal — 
Sing, heavenly mitse — " fcc. 

In the two following examples, the words immediately 
derived from the Saxon are still more numerous: — 

"Then when Mary was come where Jesus was, and 
saw him, she fell down at his feet, saying unto him. 
Lord, if thou hadst been here my brother had not died. 
When Jesus, therefore, saw her weeping, and thci/iw* 
also weeping which came with her, he groaned in the 
spirit, and was troubled. And said, Where have ye laid 
him ? They said vmto him. Lord, come and see. Jesus 
wept. Then said the Jmvs^ Behold how he loved him !" 
. John xi. 32—36. 

" See Ingram's Inaugitml Lecture on the Vtililti of An^lo-Suron 
Liltrralure, &c, (4lo. OxtorA. 1807). p. 16—18. 
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" Every man, being conscious to himself that he thinks, 
and that which his mind is applied about whilst think- 
ing being the ideas that are there ; it is past doubly that 
men have in their minds several ideas. Such as are 
those ejppressed by the words, whiteness, hardness, sweet- 
ness, thinking, motion^ man, elephant^ army^ drunken-, 
ness^ and others. It is in the fix%t place^ then, to be 
inquiredy how he comes by them ? I know it is a received 
doctrine that men have native ideas and original cha^ 
ractevs stamped upon their minds in their very first be- 
ing,"— Locke's Essay y book xi. ch. 1. 

In the preceding extracts, all the words in Roman let- 
ters are derived immediately from the Anglo-Saxon: 
only the few words in Italics have a different origin. 

The Anglo-Saxon language is not only interesting, > 
being the ground of the modern English, but it is Q 
" one of those ancient languages to which we may sue- S 
cessfully refer, in our inquiries how language has been S 
constructed." \ 

The following example will be sufficient to show the 
compositive power of the Saxon language, and how 
many words may be legitimately formed from one single 
root: — 

** THE ANCIENT NOUN. 

jl ' > the mindy genius^ the intellect^ the sefise. 

Secondary meaning : — wisdom, prudence. 

" Noun applied as an adjective : . . 

jita, 

pite, wise, skilful. 

je-pira, conscious : hence, a witness. 
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" Verb formed from the noun : 
piran, to know, to perceive. 
je-pitan, to understand. 
pite^ian, to prophesy. 

** Adjectives composed of the ancient noun, and an ad- 
ditional syllable, or word : 

pictij, wise, skilled^ ingenious, prudent. 

je-picij, knowing, wise, intelligent. 

je-pitleap ignorant, foolish. 

je-pitcij, intelligent, conscious. 

je-pitj-eoc, ill in mind, demoniac. 

pitol, pictol, wise, knowifigi. 

** Secondary nouns, formed from the ancient noun and 
another noun : 

pitebom, the knowledge of judgement ^ prediction^ 
. piteja, a prophet. 

pitejunj, prophecy. 

pite-faja, a prophet. 

•^efitle^i ft, folly, madness. 

je-pit-loca, the mind. 

je-pitnej^e, witness. 

je-pitj-cipe, witness. 

pite-clope, trifles, 

pit-popb, the answer of the wise. 

" Nouns of more recent date, having been formed out 
of the adjectives : 

je-pit-j-eocnep insanity. 

pitijbom, knowledge, wisdofn, prescience. 

pitolnej^j-e, knowledge, wisdom. 

" Secondary adjective, or one formed upon the secon- 
dary noun : 

fvcehomhc, prophetical. * 
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"Conjunctions: 

^t 'i indeed, for, but, to wit. 
pirobIice,> "^ ' 

** Adverbs, formed from participles and adjectives: 

piren&lice, ") , . , „ 

picrijlicc, > " -^ 

It may be further ob9erved, tliat the Saxons, as well 
as the Greeks, had a language which by composition 
would, in tiie name, often express the nature of the thing. 
Ac an oaky copn rorn; a com (if' the oak, an acorn. 
?peop-j-cype a priest-shire, parhh. COona'S-j-eoc one 
who is silk every month, mooji-sick, lunatic. Gop^- 
jemec is the same as the Greek word Tiuijisj^ia, Geo- 
metry, the meaiure of the earth ; from eop^ earth, and 
jemec, measure. The Saxon word Eiepim-cpasptij de- 
notes one skilful in Jiumbers, or an arithmetician ; from 
jepim number, and cpEcprij crafty, knowing, skilful, 
ha. The Saxon word is even more expressive than 
the Greek ApiSusTiKos an Arilfimetician. One whom 
we call, from the Greek, an Astronomer, Rhetorician, and 
a Grammarian, the Saxons most appropriately denomi- 
nated Tun3ol-cjia;pti5, Sppa!C-cp,tpt;i5, and Scasp- 
cpKfUj: — cunjolis a star, fpjiiEC is speech, and j-trjep 
IB a letter. Death U expressed by Daj-t-jeftal soul- 
t^aration. 

The language as well as the sentiments of Mr. In- 
gram may be again adopted : — " That the Anglo-Saxon, 
language has a peculiar share of importance and interest ; 
that it is capable of elucidating the principles of gram- 
matical science, and of leading us to a philosophical 





theory of language, lias been snffiL-iently shown by thi 
preceding remarks, but more fully by the ingenious aa- 
thor of the Diversions of Piirleij, and the accurate writer 
of The Hislnrt/ of the .■i)igl</-^a.ions. Indeed, an ex« 
elusive attention to tlie more learned and refined lao^ 
guages has too frequently beguiled men of the greatest 
talents and erudition into very erroneous conclusions 
philological subjects. 

" If we consult merely our own pleasure in readti ^ 
perhaps there cannot be a doubt, that every person of | 
classical taste and elegant turn of mind will be disposeq[ 
to dedicate the greatest portion of his time to the im- 
mortal volumes of ancient Greece and Rome, and to thC 
works of the best historians, statesmen, poets, and philo' 
sophers, of modern Europe ; but, if we would acquire all 
enlarged and comprehensive view of the history of man^ 
if we would trace his progress from ignorance to know- 
ledge, from rudeness to refinement ; if we would observ^ 
how his complicated improvements in speech have main- 
tained an uniform correspondence with the gradual ex- 
pansion of liis mind ; if we would remark how regularl/ 
his distinctive variety of words has increased In the same^ 
proportion as he has enlarged the circle of his ideas ; if/ 
from the investigation of these circumstances, we wouli^ 
endeavour to add to the public stock of it>formation on' 
a very abstruse but highly interesting subject, we must 
examine the written symbols of organic sounds adopted 
in the most remote ages and nations, and In the most 
rude as well as in the most refined periods of society; 
we must study the I'oinpnrative anatomi/ of human lan- 
guage ; we must dissect, we must analyse, wc must dis- 
unite, and compare ; we must descend from the gratify- 
ing spectacle of symmetry and proportion, to the most 
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nte combination of two or more component parts; 
we must not only trace the operations of the human niiiicl 
in the sublime flights of poetry, the copious streams of 
eloquence, and the abstruse paths of abstract science and 
philosophy; we must also consider man in the infancy 
of society, and in the infancy of life ; we must divest him 
of his eight parts of speech, and hear him deliver his 
thoughts with little more assistance than that of a Tioun 
and a verb only ; we must tear from him, however re- 
luctantly, that gaudy phimage, those borrowed wings, 
[iTta Tn^ivra,) composed of soft and beautiful feathers 
herfiietically adjusted, by which be has been enabled to 
soar with triumphant glory to the highest regions of 
human fancy '. We must heboid him a poor defenceless 
creature, surrounded with wants which he struggles to 
express, and agitated by sensations which he labours to 
communicate ! We shall then see how various causes, of 
a local, temporary, and arbitrary nature, have influenced 
his ideas, and the language in which he has embodied 
them. In this point of view, therefore, the language of 
^bpnr Saxon ancestors, of which some specimens remain 
P«F considerable antiquity, will appear highly interesting 
and hnportant to the philosophical inquirer"." 

It must he granted that the Saxon is not an original 
language, but it is of considerable antiquity. The Saxons 
were as far West as the Elbe in the days of Ptolemy ", 
AD. 141. Their situation seems to indicate that they 
moved among the first tribes of the Teutonic emigrations, 
and, therefore, that they visited Europe as soon as any 
other Gothic tribe. There does not appear to be any 

" IngTBin's InaugMrai Lecture on the Ul'iUty of Anglo-Snxon LU 
ttKlure, Stc. pp. 29—32. 
'* CI. PtolemKus, Geog. lib. ii. c. 1 1 . 
b 
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v« evidence for tlie long received opinion that tlie Moeso- 
S Gothic language preceded the Saxon. They seem to be 
C more like sister languages, both descended from a Scy- 
thian, Teutonic, or Gothic parent : perhaps the Saxon 
is the older, and it is certainly of such importance that, 
without it, no one can fully enter into the vernacular idiom 
of the English language and other Northern tongues; for, 
from the same source as the Anglo-Saxon, fiows the 
greatest part of almost every language in the North of 
Europe. The radical part of the modern English is of 
Gothic origin, while the terms of arts and sciences, and 
Wiany words recently adopted by us, are derived from 
the Greek and UoiiitUi tongues. Thus, the rapid curreiU 
of European eloquence may be considered as flowing di- 
rectly from the Gothic fountain, receiving in its subse- 
quent course a confluence of fructifying and limpid 
streams from the more genial climes of Greece andRome. 
If enough have not been already advanced on the ex- 
cellence of the Anglo-Saxon language to recommend H 
to more general notice, the following remarks may show 
what inducements there are to the cultivation of Anglo- 
Saxon literature : these will be sufficiently strong, if the 
knowledge of Saxon be intimately connected with the, 
toriginal introduction and establishment of our present 
language and laws, our liberty, and our religion, 

" That no man can shine at the bar, in the senate, or 
in the pulpit, without a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon IHe- ■ 
raiure, it would be ridiculous to assert. But that a strong 
fend steady light may be reflected from this quarter on 
many points of the municipal and connnon law, the , 
theory of our political constitution, and the internal his- 
tory of our religion, I trust no Englishman of the present 
day will venture to deny. 
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" Where is the lawyer who will not derive an accession 
of solid information from a perusal of the Anglo-Saxon 
laws, published by Lainbard, Wheloc, and Wilkins ? not 
to mention the various charters and legal instniments 
that are stiU extant, togetlier with the ancient records of 
our county courts ; on the foundations of which is erected 
the whole superstructure of our forensic practice. Wliat 
patriot 13 there, whose heart does not burn within him 
whilst he is reading the language in which the immortal 
Alfred and other Saxon kings composed tlie elements of 
our envied code of laws, and pourtrayed the grand out- 
lines of our free constitution ? 

" When the divine contemplates a work so extraordi- 
nary as the translation of Venerable Bede's Ecctesi- 
asticai History, as well as the various otiier works of 
piety translated by king Alfred into his native bnguage, 
will be not be filled with additional admiration of that 
Providence, by which a wise and benevolent king was led, 
amidst the horrors and difficulties of continual warfare, to 
infonn the manners, regulate the conduct, and enlighten 
the minds, of his rude and illiterate subjects ? The whole 
fabric of our laws, indeed, ecclesiastical as well as civil, 
is built on a Saxon foundation. The criminal law of 
every country undergoes considerable and frequent 
changes in the progress of national refinement; but the 
structure of the civil code, and of municipal regulations, 
as well as the general complexion of the common law, 
continues, like the forms of government, to be main- 
tained and supported in the same state for many ages. 
Accordingly we find, that, though many barbarous modes 
of punishment, adopted by our Saxon ancestors, have 
been long since abolished, yet the remains of their civil 
and numicipal customs and regulations are still visible 
b2 
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in our cities, towns, and villages. We have an obvious 
tintl striking proof of tliis, even in our modern names oC 
offices, terms of pollee, and titles of honour ; as there is 
at this moment scarcely a civil magistrate or a parochial 
officer, from tlie highest denomination to the lowest, 
whose duty, rank, and qualifications, are not emphati- 
cally comprised in a Saxon appellation. 

" Nor ought we to omit to mention, that to our Saxon 
ancestors has been generally attributed that envied pal- 
ludiuni of English liberty, the trial by jury. And, though 
the learned Dr. Hickes is of opinion that tliis celebrated 
form of juridical decision was not introduced into our 
courts of justice till the reign of Henry the Second, being 
brought, as he thinks, immediately from Normandy, and 
originally from Scandinavia ; yet his elaborate examina- 
tion of the subject seems only to prove, that the jurors, 
*or arbitrators, were then first limileU to the mysterious 
number twelve ! For that this fundamental principle 
of justice regulated the public proceedings of our Saxoa 
ancestors, is evident eve-n fromthose very records and legal 
instruments that are <^uoted by Dr. Hickes, as well as 
from many others, in which all the freeholders and prin- 
cipal men of a county, forming, as it were, ^grandjury^ 
not restricted in ?tum/>er, are represented as meeting to- 
gether, to hear and determine all causes whatever, whe- 
ther of a public or personal nature. The same pure 
principle of practical equity has, from time immemorial, 
pervaded not only our great courts of justice, but slsa, 
the inferior courts of our manerial lords, tthere all local- 
matters are, or ought to be, according to ancient custom, 
regularly presented and adjusted by a jury of the principal 
landholders or copyholders, not restricted tu the ttumber 
twelve, forming what is called the hvvtag',: It is re- 
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markable, that when earl Godwin and his son Humid 
were cited to appear before Edward tlie Confessor at 
Lx>ndon, they were allowed llie privilege of being al- 
tended by ttvelve men ; whilst tlieir cause was tried and 
determined by an assembly of all the nobles. What 
essential difference is there in the trial of a nobleman of 
the present day, who is allowed every privilege consistent 
with the splendour of his rank, and is finally acquitted or 
condemned by a majority of the whole house of 
which he is a member ? It appears then, that among 
our Saxon ancestors the affairs of individuals, particularly 
those of superior rank and dignity, were examined with 
as much attention and solemnity as the affairs of the 
nation ; and as the reigning monarch held his court at 
different places, or convened his elders and thanes for 
local as well as general purposes, the causeof an indivi- 
dual was often tried before the same assembly of the wise 
which regulated the concerns of the state. And so at- 
tentive were our Saxon kings to the liberties of the people, 
that they seem never to have transacted any business of 
importance without having previouslyconsulted i\»s great 
asseinhli/ of the wise, consisting of the elders and nobles 
who formed the grand council of the nation. Who does 
not perceive here the germ of the English Constitution, 
ihe spirit which guides the wisest and best of our kings, 
and the principle of our national pre-eminence ? What 

our present parliaments, but the revival of the free 
simple wilena-gemoles of our Saxon ancestors ? It 
is remarkable, indeed, that the estabHshment of this bul- 
wark of our constitution is coeval with the destruction of 
Norman tyranny and the recovery of Saxon freedom ; for, 

'ever historians may differ with respect to the precise 
!ra of the first asbembling of w jmrliamml, we may well 
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rest assured that there is nothing Frtnch or Norman ia 
it but the name. 

" That the pure and holy religion which we profesa 
can derive any assistance from the cultivation of Anglo- 
Saxon literature, some perhaps will be disposed to denyj' 
yet the same persons must allow that tlie Anglo-Saxon 
language is of as much service to the cause of religion 
any other ; and, considered with a view to that system 
of religious discipline which was established at the Re* 
formation, — as well as to the general history of the 
Christian church, — its utility will be confessed by many 
to be unquestionably great. In short, the various works 
of piety and devotion which are still extant in the Saxoo 
language, not to mention the curious translations of the 
most material parts of the Old and New Testament, 
may be consulted with advantage by the theological stu- 
dent of the present day, as they satisfactorily show how 
for the doctrine and discipline of the Anglo-Saxon church 
agree with the present established religion "." 

The advantages of cultivating the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage will be further evident, if we recollect that, in thiB 
tongue, many Manuscripts which are of great value are 
now shut up from the world In the libraries "^ of the 



" Ingram's Iiujugjiral Lecture.p. 19—25. 
'* " Almost the whole stock of the kingdom came into three co//«v- 
(toiu i — that of Archbishop Parker, given to Dcnnct College in Cam-, 
bridge -, Archbishop Laud's, given to the Bodleian Lihniry ; and ihat 
ef Sir Robert Cotton, now the richest treasure of that noble librafy. 
^—Carndtn's Life, prefixed to Gibaon'a edition of the Britannia. 

In the magnificent collection of mnnuscripCsorHis Grace the Duke 

of Buckingham and Chandos at Stowe, are found several Saxon chaf 

ters and manuscripts that precede ihe eleventh century. All these are 

j^ particularly described by the learned Dr. O'Conor in his elabomtc and 

< valuable Catalogue of the Stowc Manuscripti. 
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learned, for want of a more general acquaintniict.' with 
the Sftxon. 

The number of historical facts developed, and errors 
corrected, by Mr. Turner, in bis Histori/ of the Anf^io- 
Saxotis, proves how indispensable a knowledge of the 
language is to an historian, particularly during the period 
of the Saxon dynasty in the island, whether his history 
(elate to ecclesiastical or civil concerns. 

Many inscriptions on monuments and coins, tite 
utility of which none will question, cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of this tongue. 

" No person can doubt of the indispensable utility of 
Saxon literature in elucidating tlic topography and anti- 
quities of our own island, — in explaining our proper 
names, and the origin of families, — in illustrating our 
provlocial dialects and local customs ; all which are the 
memorials of the ancient manners and characters of our 
ancestors ; and without a knowledge of which every 
Englishman must be imperfectly acquainted with the 
history of his own country "." 

Such being the importance of Anglo-Saxon literature, 
it may be proper to inquire what works have been written 
to facilitate the acquisition of the language ; previously 
remarking, that the art of grammar was posterior to that 
of language : for language was not modellf d Uy the rules 
of grammar, but grammar was formed from language. 
The Hebrew is thought to be the most ancient tongue ; 
and yet tliere was no grannnar of it rill about A.D. 1 040, 
when one was compiled by Rabbi Judah Cliiug of Fez 

" IngTom's Lecture, p. 28 : antl for a more full account of the 
utility of Saxon, sec llickes's Diuerialio Epistolarii. See also Dr. Sil— 
, miintercBting Lecture tm the Studg oJAnglo-Saion, Oxford, 1822. 
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[ In Africa '". Tiie Greeks and Romans liad graminavinns 

I many centuries before the Jews, but not till long after 

[ their languages had flourished and become copious. Plato, 

who lived in tlie fourth century before the Christian rera; 

f Was the first that considered grammar: Aristotle, the first' 

that wrote upon it, and reduced it to an art : and Epi- 

I curus, the first that publicly taught it among the Gre* 

' cians ". According to Suetonius, the art of grammar 

I was first brought to Rome, between the second and 

third Punic war, about 170 years B.C., by Crates Mal- 

, lotes, the ambassador from king Attatus to the Roman 

f Senate". 

The Gothic languages were not reduced to the foriD 
\ of grammar till some centuries after the Cliristian ttra. 
' The first grammatical work we have in Saxon is a Latin 
grammar written in the tenth century by ^^lifric an abbot: 
this is probably the same jElfrlc wlio was afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The work chiefly consists of ex- 
I tracts from Priscian and Donatus, translated into Saxon •■ 
y for the use of those Saxon youths who were studying 
Latin. It was published in folio at Oxford 16.59, at the;! 
end of Somner's Dictionary, with this title, "j^lfrici, • 
Abbatis sui temporis dignissimi, Grammatici vuigo i 
died, Grammatica Latino- Saxonica ; una ca7H ejusdcml 
^Ifrici Glossario Latino- Saxonico. Utrumque ante\ 
onnos plus minus septingeiitos scriptis mandatum, in •] 
gratiam lingua Anglo- Saxonicff sludiosorum, nuncpn- 
mum in lucem edidit Gvlibl. Somnervs Cantuanen.^ 

" See rowiw, De Arte Grammalica, lib. i,c, 4. and Bishop Wilkins's i 
Eisay lOKOrdi a Real Character mtd a Pliilosnphical Lnngnage, p. 19. \ 

"* Vosoius, lib. i. cap. 3 ; Polydor, Virgil, lib. i. cap. 7 ; and Wil- 
kins's Euag, p. 20. 

*" See \Vilkins> Eisat/ tfitverds a Real Character, Ar, ]), 20. 
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I. The first Anglo-Saxon Grammar ever publisfied 
was the following;, in 4to, at Oxford : htslituttones 
GramToa/ica- ^vglo-Saxonicir., el Mteso-Golhtca, ^uc- 
lore Georgio Hickbsio, Ecctesia Anglican<r PreS' 
iiftcro. Gratn/fiatica Jslajtdica Runolphi i/onm. 
Catatogus Librorvm Septaitrionalium. Accedit Ed- 
VARDI Bernard! Elymologicon Brilaimici/m. O.ro- 
tua e TTiealro Sheldoniano, 1689. Typts tluriiamn. 

In tlie Preface, Dr. Hickes mentions a Saxon Grammar 
in manuscript, by Joceliii, whicli could not be found. 
That there was a Grammar ia evident, from the Index 
of it, which still remains in the Bodleian Library". In 
the same library there are a few loose sheets, with some 
forms of Declensions, by the learned Mareschal". These 
are nearly all that can be found : Dr. Hickes may, there- 
fore, be considered the first who reduced the Saxon lan- 
guage to the form of Grammar. 

2. In 1705, at the same place, an enlarged edition of 
the preceding Grammar was published, in folio. It was 
90 much enlarged and improved, as to be considered a 
new work ; it had, therefore, this title ; 

Liiiguarmn P'etl. Septenlrionalium Thesaurus Gram- 
malko'Criticus et Archtealogicus. Aiictore Georgio 
HiCKESIO, S. T. P. 

Whether bound in 2 or 3 vols., the arrangement of 
B the work is as follows : 



■ •' The Title is DicHonafmlam, aive Index Alphahetieus I'ocum 
Saxonicamm {nifallor) omnium, quai^coaiplectitur Grammalicu clarit- 
nmi tiri Domini Jou.iss is Jossslisi. — Item alius Index, 4c. See 
Wanley'B Catalogue, p. 101. and Hickes's Preface, p. 1. 

" Grajnmaticalia quadam Jaglo-Saxoniea per D. Tnoaju Mare- 
scajiLvu in tolalis ichedis leripla, el inter endd. ejm lUSS. Tepoiita. 
Wanley, p, 102. 
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I. Pars Prima, nctt Inslituiiones Grammalicer Anglo' 
Sawonica: ct Macso' Got/iica;. pp. "235. 1 

II. Ejusdem Pars Secu?ida, sett Institnliones Gram-l 
matter. Franco- Thcffliscm. pp. 111. ' 

III. Ejnsdem Pars Tertia, scu Grammaiica Is/andieaji 
Rudimenla. pp. 92. ^ \ 

IV. De Litteraturce SeptentriomUis UiilUate, sive deii\ 
Linguariivi Vett. Septentrionaliuni Hsu DtssertattaA 
Epistolaris, cam /Vumismafibtts Sodonicis. pp. 188. | 

V. Antiqiia. Literature SeptciUriofialis lAber a//«v I 
sen LAbronmi vett. Scplcntrionalimu Sfc. Cata/ogut' \ 
HistoricO'C^ititms 8fc. pp. 32G. Cm/i tolius operis < 
sex /ndiciims. 

This is a vtry valuable and splendid work, that niani- 
fests the indefatigable industry and extensive learning ot 
Dr. Hickes, and of Mr. Wanley who wrote the Liibcr ' 
alter, containing a Catalogue of the Saxon books and 
charters tliat he found in our libraries. The whole work is 
enriched with many valuable plates, fac-itimiles of manu- { 
scripts, and every illustration desirable in such a work. ' 

3. Soon after the appearance of Dr. Hickes'a great and ; 
learned work, the Rev.E.Tliwaites, of Queen's College*, 

■* " The restorer of tlie knowledge of the Septentrional languages' ' 
in Englanil wtis Mr. Frnncis Junius, the son of Mr. Fmncis Juniua 

the theologiat of Heidelberg ; (for an account of Daye, the lint ' 

Saxon printer in England, see Introduction p. 12, note '^i) and Mr. | 
I JuniuH, though a foreigner, muat with ua have preference; for the 

Ootkic and Saion Gospels published by Dr. Mareschal (Mr. Juniiw, ' 

wtio yram Dr. Mnrcschiil's instructor, must sustain no injury by our 4 

attributing la one, a joint work of both, printed with the types anil ' 

at the charge of Mr. Junius,) were printed at Dort, and Dr. Marc- | 

■chal brought no new types into the kingdom : but in the year 1654 | 

Mr. Junius, being then at Amsterdam, procured a set of ' Saxonie I 
typea to be cut, matriculated, and cast, thinking himself enabled by 
some good subsidycb n-hich he had met with in Germany to add soia&* 
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Oicfurd, publialied in 8vo a small Grammar without his 
Matne: Grammatka j-liiglo'Saxonica fx Hickesia7io 

tUog to thai which hiid been before done by Mtlchior Guldastus and 
MbrquarduH Frehenis in Fmncic and AlemAniitc antiquity,* as he wys 
B a tetter to Mr. Seiiien, a copy of which may be seen in the Prefiice to 
Dr. Hickeas Thesaunu. 

" These tj-pea Mr. Junius brought with him into England, and witli 
ihem types for the Gothic, Runic, Danish, lutandic, Circck, Roman, 
Italic, and English, (the English of a very pretty face,) all cast to a 
pifii body that they might stand together : but he brought the letter 
only, without punches or mutrices, and in the year 1677 gave Ihcm 
with a fount of English Swedhli to the University of Oxford, where 
ihey now are. [The author afterwards, p. 44, says that Mr. Junius 
brought the matrices, and gave them to the University.] 

" !n the Enean time Mr. Dodsworth and Sir William Dugdalc had 
published the Monastkon, and Mr. Somner his Saxon Dictionary, 
which was printed at Oxford in the year 1C59 with the University 
types, though Mr, Somner had from the death of Mr. Wheelock en- 
joyed, and did then enjoy, the salary appertiuning to the Saxon lec- 
ture founded at Cambridge by Sir Henry Spelman : for which the moat 
probable reason we can assign, is this ; that the University of Cam- 
bridge had not letter suited to the purpose : for though Mr. VVhee- 
lock's edition of Bede's Ecclesiastical Hialory published in 1644 was 
printed at Cambridge, it waa printed on a type too large for a Dic- 
tionary." Di*»CTlaliort on Englik Typographical Founders, by Edward 
RowB MoBBs, A.M, & A.S.S. p. 15. 

" The study of these languages, after the death of Mr. Junius, wa« 
cultivated with greater ardour through the means and by the labour of 
Dr. Hickes, who having received the tincture from Dr. Maresclud rec- 
tor of Lincoln College, of which college Dr. Hickes was fellow, was 
excited by Bishop Fell to the publication of the Instituliones Gram- 
mat. Jnglo-Saionirie el M<£io-Gothie^,-punKeAMOiihtA\a IC89: but 
the Doctor after the Revolution entered into the inmost recesses of 
the Borealian hinguages, instigated thereunto principally by Dr. 
Kennet, th^t, Dr. Hickes's mind and pen might be diverted from tlie 
politics of the time. Dr. Hickes was a Nonjuror, Dr. Kennet a Wliig, 
afterwards Bishop of Peterborough," p. 26. 

" In Dr. Hickes's time there was as it were a profluvium of Soron- 
iil> springing all from tlie same fountain ; The Uuccn'n College in 
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LiingHarjwi SqjtetUriotialwvi Thesauro twvei-pta. Ox- 
oniie, 171 1 . Tliis little work only extends lo 48 octavo 
pages; but being closely printed, it contains most of what 
is necessary for the young Saxon student ; and, for the 
alphabetical aiTangement of the irregular verbs, and some 
other particulars, it is n more practical and convenient 
work for a learner than Dr. Hickes's large Thesaurus. 

4. The next Grammar, compiled from the works of 
Dr. Hickes and Mr. Thwaites, was published with the 
following title : The Itudiments of Grammar for the 
English- Saxon Tongue ; Jirst given in English, with 
an Apology for the iitudy of Northern yintiquities, 
being very useful towards the understanding our An- 
cient English Pads, andother Writers, By Elizabeth 



the University of Oxford, ihe nurxing mother of Arcioam, — nnd o£.i 
UB; who arc joyful upon every rcmembrnnce to make aeknowltilge- 
ment of love unfeigned to Ilie House of EglesGeld. Bishop Tnnncr, 
Bishop Nicolson, Bishop Gibson, Mr. lliwaiteit, Mr. Elstob, Mr. 
Benson, Mr. Rnwhnson, were the lights of Anglo~Saxonic literature ; 
Mr. Thwaitcfl the principal, the accumte editor of the Saxon Hepta- 
teuch. With them matt be numbered Dr. William Hopkins, canon 
of Worcester, Mr. Humphrey Wnuley (of Univ. College, wo think, 
I knthor of the hiNlorical and crilicul Catalogue of the Seplmlrional 
I 3HSS. remaining in England, which makes the latter part uf Dr. 
1 Hickes's Theiaunis) librarian to the Earl of Oxford, and son of dts 
I fiev. Nathaniel Wanley, — and a young lady Miss Eliz. Elstob (he 
I inater of Mr. EUtob, and the indefessa conieii of his studies ; a female 
Hudent in the University, This lady procured a fount of Saxon to 
be cut according to her awn delineation from MSS., which was after- 
words presented by Mr. Bowyer to the Claren dorian." — " Hcrportrai- 
(lure may be seen in the Initial G of the English Sason Homily on 
the Birth-day of St. Gregory." — Mores's Dmerlalion, p. 27 — 30, 

TTie fvpes used in this Grammar are those of Mewrs. Fry, with 
some additionx and alterations made under the direction of Messrs, 
B and A. Taylor for Mr. Ingram's edition of the Saxon Chronicle, 
which is shortly lo npponr. 
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Blstob. Small 4to. London, 1715. This was the first 
Saxon Grammar that was published in Englisli. 

5. In 1726 a very short and imperfect Saxon Gram- 
mar appeared in a collection of Grammars, with this 
title : ^n Introduction to an English Grammar, con- 
tttining\. A Compendious Jf''ayto master any Language 
in tAe World. II. A Particular Account of Eastern 
Tongues, Sfc. III. A Dissertation an the Saxon. 
IV. A Grammar of it, being A'o. X. of the Complete 
Linguist; or Universal Grammar. Bv J.Henley,M.A. 
The preface extends to xxxv pages, in wliich there is tt 
History of the Gothic tongues, and some other particu- 
lars, on which, for correctness, much dependence cannot 
be placed. The Grammar contains 61 pages, and is a 
very imperfect abstract of Hickes. 

6. Mr. Lye wrote a valuable Saxon Grammar, which 
he prefixed to Iiis edition of JuNil Etymologicuin 
Anglicanum. The title of the whole work runs thus : 
Fjuxcisctt/UNII Fn^jvciscif/ii Etymo/ogicum Angli- 
canum. Ex aitlfigrapho descripstt et accessiunibus per- 
viu/lii auctum edidil EofrJEDUS LvB, A.M. Ecclesiic 
paroc/tialis de Yardley- Hastings in agro Northamp- 
loniensi Rector. Prtemittuntur f^ita Aucturis et Grain- 
matica Anglo- Saxonica. Oxonii 1743. Folio. No 
notice can here be taken of the Dictionary ; hut of the 
Grammar prefixed to it, the author remarks, " Priemisi 
Grammaticam Anglo-Saxonicam. Q_ EdwardusThwaites 
ohm Collegii Reginensis Socius et Linguie GrsecBe Pro- 
fessor Grammaticam ex Hickesiano Thesauro excerptam 
evulgavit. Haiic ego in auctarium dedi multis parlibus 
emendaliorem, prsserlim ubi nominum declinationes 
tractantur, et orationis construct'io slve Syntaxis. Hiec 
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V&lde mihi videbatiir desiderari, ill^ niimero abundare* 

qiiaprnj)ter illas intra terminos defiiiivi, et pro septem trea 
' tanttim posui." The alterations in this Grammar are 

tery judicious ; they are real improvements, which were 
[ made in a long and dose attention to the language. The 

author's critical knowledge of Saxon will be evident, upon 
I examining the Grammar, as well as the Dictionary which 
I was compiled by him and afterwards published by the 

Rev. Owen Manning in 1772. 

7. The title ot Mr. Lye's work just mentioned, is 
I Dictionarinm SaiV07tiro ct Oolhico- Lttthmm. Auctore 
f SofARno Lye, A.M. Hectare de Yardtey-Hastingt 

» Norlhanioniensi. Accedtmi Fragwenla Ver* 
I Moms VlpkUana, necnon Opiiscula qtmdam Anglo- 
\ Seutoiiica. Edidit, nonnuUis vocabtdis auxit, pturtmis 
exempHs iltustravit, ct Grammaticam vtriusf/ite lAngiite 
pramiisii, Oiten MAifKiNc, S. T. P. Canon. Lmcotn.t 
I'^icarius de Godelmitig, et Rector dc Peperharow in agro 
SiaTeie>tsi; nection Reg. Sociel. et Reg: Sociei. Antiqa. 
Ijond. Socius. Londini 1772, in 2 vol. Folio. "ITie 
Anglo-Saxon and Mosso-Gotliic Grammars prefixed by 
Mr. Manning are more systematic and regular than the 
six preceding; but they contain little that is not found ' 
in the works of his predecessors. 

8. The following Grammar has been recently publish- ' 
ed in Danish : Angels/iksisk S/iroglirre tUllgcmed en 
kort Lasebog ved R. K, Rask. Stokhuhn 1817. Or, • 
An Anglo-Saxon Grammar, together loiih a short 
Praxis. By R, K. Rask. — ^This is an original and 
useful work. The author lias manifested a considerable 
depth of research, and has formed his Grammar on the ' 
plan of other Norlluin languages, with most of which 




be appears intlmatety acquainted. He has given an 
ibstract of Saxon poetry, and a small Praxis, wilh short 
notes. 

In 1819 appeared The Elements of Anglo- Saa^ort 
GfWninar ; to which are added a Praxis and f'^oca- 
hulary. By the Rev. .1, L. Sisson, M.A. of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. This is a small work of only 84 pages 
in l2ino, on the plan of Hickes. The author introduces 
his work by observing, " The following pages have been 
compiled with a view of offering to the public, in a com- 
pressed form, the principal parts of Dr. Hickes 's Anglo- 
Saxon Graunnar." The author, however, has followed 
Manning in the declensions of nouns, and sotne other 
particulars. He remarks further, " In the arrangement, 
the plan of Dr. Valpy's excellent Latin Grammar has 
been adhered to, as closely as the peculiarities of the two 
languages would permit." 

While the merit of the eight preceding Grammars, and 
especially of Hickes's learned Thesaurus, is fully admitted ; 
H mast be acknowledged, that, with tlie exception of 
Mr. Rask's Grammar, they follow too closely the form of 
the Latin language. Instead of being Grammars formed 
on the true Anglo-Saxon idiom, are they not rather mo- 
bile? according to the principles and form of the Roman 
tongue ?— The present is an attempt to divest the Saxon C 
Grammar of the useless Latin incumbrances, put upon ! 
it by preceding writers, and to offer one formed on the / 
troe genius and structure of the original Saxon. With : 
this view, the work commences with an Introduction on / 
the origin of alphabetical writing, and the gradual forma- 
Hmi of the Saxon alphabet from the Plioenician. The 
nature and jjower of letters are fully treated of in Ortho- 
graphy. In Etymology, the seven declensions have been 



have beed 
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reduced to three : no cases, moods, or tenses, have I 
admitted, but when there is a real variation in the teniiui 
nation. The Syntax treats first of Sentences, then ql 
Concord, and thirdly of Government. In Prosody kj 
collected the siibstiince of what has been written on tla 
intricate subject of Anglo-Saxon versification. The subH| 
stance of tlie first part is entirely taken from TTie Hi»A 
ton/ of the ylnglo-Sa^Toits, by S, Turner, Esq. F.A.Srj 
and, in some cases, almust verbatim. In tlie remaind^ 
of Prosody the author !s very much indebted to th^j 
llev, J, J. Conybeare's remarks, and to Mr. Rask'«| 
Suxon Grammar, as well as to Mr. Turner. He haseia* 
bodied in the text most of Mr. Conybeare's communifj 
cation to the Society of Antiquaries, and comprised tlift 
substance of Mr. Rask's work in the notes, constantljr. 
.referring the inquisitive student to the source from whic)^ 
his information has been drawn. He is aware that somfc 
may consider the Prosody too diffuse, while others may. 
deem it defective. Defects will, no doubt, be observecL 
and redundancies detected; but the author hopes forthCj 
indulgence of Saxon schulurs, when they recollect tha(i 
this is the first time any regular Saxon Prosody has apy^ 
peared in an English dress. Tlie observations on ttie' 
Oialects may tend to show how the present English laavij 
guage is derived from the Saxon. A very literal tran*t| 
lation is given to the extracts in the Praxis, to render* 
constant application to a dictionary unnecessary. In tbd 
quotations from Boethius, Mr. Turner's translation had 
been generally adopted. ■ 

The text will be found to contain most of wliat is ueK 
cessary for a grammatical acquaintance with the Saxon** 
even by those who are unacquainted with any language^ 
except the English : and the notes to comprehend a va- 
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'■ riety of curious and useful mauer on the origin and stnic- 
■ ture of the Anglo-Saxon and the modern English lan- 
guage. Though on doubtful points continued reference 
has been made to our best philological writers and gram- 
marians, Wallis, Wilkins, Harris, Monboddo, Tooke, JjJ 
Crombie, Grant, and others ; yet some notes of minor 
importance have been added, with a desire of making the 
path plain and easy to the most inexperienced student. 
It is, however, strongly recommended that those who are 
twinning to study Saxon, will not bewilder themselves 
by attending too much to the copious notes ; for, if the 
text do not contain every particular, it comprehends all 
that ia absolutely necessary, till a very considerable pro- 
gress has been made in the language. 

It is to the liberal spirit of our Gothic ancestors that 
the female sex owe their present important and inde- 
pendent rank in society. Amongst the Anglo-Saxons 
"their safety, their liberty, and their property were pro- 
tected by express laws : they possessed all tliat sweet 
influence which, while the human heart is responsive to 
the touch of love, they will ever retain in those coun- 
wbich have the wisdom and urbanity to treat them 
equal, intelligent, and independent beings ". Per- 
itfs, therefore, the present work will not be quite un- 
"esting to the female sex. 
Some ladies, ivho are an ornament to their sex, and 
who are most successfully exerting their talents in the dif- 
fiisioQ of useful knowledge, have studied Saxon with evi- 
fcit advantage. Were it not for the retiring modesty of 
*a amiable female, whose highest pleasure is derived from 
conferring a benefit unobserved, the author would be 

*' SeeTmner'n Ilhloryf the Anglo-Saiont, 8yo. vol.iii. |i, ?8. 
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gratiJied to record the name of the accomplished lady to I 
whom we have been recently indebted fur the (irst English 1 
translation of the ISaxon Chronicle ; especially as she b of I 
a family very much distinguished by llie devotion of its 
members to every good and useful work. Let it be re- 
membei'ed to the honour of her sex, that the first Angt» 
Saxon Grammar written in English was by the learned 
Mrs. Elstob, who is also celebrated as the translator of the 
Anglo-Saxon Homily on the birth-day of St. Gregory**. 

The author of these Elements haa much pleasure ia 
epecifyiiig to whom he is indebted, for occaBlonal hints 
or more regular assistance, during the progress of thi« 
work. He must first acknowledge bis obligations to 
Edward Jolinstone, M.D. of Bdgbaston Hall, near Bic- 
mingham, and Mrs. Webb, for the confidential manner 
in which they intrusted to him the valuable MSS. of the 
late Rev. J. Webb *' of Birmingham ; allowing him the 



** Gregory was a Komnn Pontiff, who, in the s«th century, cmumA 
the Gospel to be fint preached amongst our Pagan ancestors. 

" Though a regular biographical account of Mr. Webb might be a 
little out of place in a work lite the present, yet the Author hopes he 
shall be excused in extracting; the following particulars respecting him 
ftom a memoir by the Hi'v. W. H. Rowe of Weymouth ; especially aa 
they give some account of the commencement and progrew of hb 
Saxon studies : they will also show what indiicemcnt Mr. Webb hod 
to direct his nianuseripls to be presented to Dr. Johnstone. 

" Disappointed by sickness in the ministry of the Gospel, MrAVebb's 
first and ardent choice, he was induced to engage in the education of 
youth ; and from this circumstance, his attention was principally di- 
rccttd to lingua] research. To this he devoted the leinure which bia 
engagements in the school-room, and the repose claimed by an en- 
feebled frame, would allow. During the last three years of his life, bia 
studies were chiefly directed to a topic connected with eliissical litera- 
ture, that does not receive general, and perhaps not such marked at- 
tention as it deserves. Tliis was an investigation of the English Ian- 
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unrestrained use of them. Mr. Webb was preparing 
sereral works for tlie press, and lie had collected much 
matter for them. Amongst these was an Anglo-Saxon 



Singe in its Anglo-Saxon and Gothic saurceN. He began lute) but, 
ponewing a niad which would have excelled in uny pursuit that al- 
lowed room for Uie exertion of its Btrenglh, he conducted the study 
'^Ih oil thnt enthusiasm which makes difficulties but the occasion of 
new exertions and accelerated progress." 

Connected with the present work, there is one circumstance men' 
tionedliy Mr. Howe which cannot be omitted. "This was the intimacy 
formed with tiis physician. Dr. EdwardJahnatone, a gentleman tmiting 
great ortmnity of manners with extensive classical knowledge. His 
profcKsional attentions were exemplary and unremitted. His prompt at- 
tendance, the tenderness of hLssvmpnthy, and kind watchfulness to the 
last moment, cannot be erased from the grateful remembrance of the 
tridow of my friend. Butwhilethemedical skill of this gentleman greatly 
contributed to hold in check the progress of disease, the friendship of & 
I penon of literary taste, congenial with his own, wat no less serviceable 
I tstupporta buoyancy of spirits under the accumulating load of disease. 
' "It was, I believe, in the autumn of 1811 that Mr. Webb was first 
inlTodiicecl to this gentleman's society. He had consulted him on pro- 
Fnsional snhjectti, which led to the placing of his eldest son under 
t Mr. Webb's care. The intimacy increa.sed, and continued to furnish 
KJlb. Webb with one of the most interesling sources of pleasure from 
^^HsiBn society, which he enjoyed during the last few years oT his life. 
^^P* It wail in the beginning of September ISl-l that a disease took 
flh«, which sunk him into the shades of death, October Ilth 1814, 
«(beageorS5." 
Thb amiable young man had the following works in his notes of 

1. A Grammar of the primitive, intermediate, and modem English 
tmpie. The primitive or Anglo-Saxon to be made as complete as 
fMiUe I the intermediate to consist principally of such notices of the 
pmgnss and changes of the languages, asi may be necessary to elucidate 
■M atmct the otiicr two. 

2. Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon. 

Either a reprint of Somner, Lye and Manning, or o methodical 
■wk something like Mair's Tyro's Diclionanj, with an Index. 
c2 
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Grammar, left in a very imperfect state. Most of the 
curious materials collected by Mr. Webb were found 
useless. The Author is, however, indebted to the manu- 
scripts for part of Orthography, some lists of Adverbs^ 
and the Bubstance of many notes. Some notes are give^ 
entire, of which notice is generally taken in the work; 
others are considerably altered, and given witliout spe- 



Englisli olmracters, 



of the Gr:tinmntic«l Hiw 
llie Ag« < 



3. Reprint r>f Anglo-Siixon works ii 

Saxon Gcispebi. 

Hcpluteuch, I'snlier. 

Laws. 

Alfred's Works. 

Chronicle, 

4. Orthographical CoUectii 
tory of the English Language, from the Normun Con(|i 
of Milloii. In two Parts. 

Fart I. Tracing the language upwards to its earliest period, 1 vol. 
Part. [1. Tracing l)ie language downwards from its earliest period, 

2 vols. 

Subdivision of Part II : English before ^Vifkliffe ; from WicklifTe 

tlic lUformation ; from the Reformation to " Paradise Lost." 

5. Grammar of the Moeso-Gothic. 

6. Gothic Dictionary. 

7. Gothic GoHpels in English characters. 

8. Gothic,Anglo Saxon, Wickliffe'aandTyndal's Gospels in four p 
rallel columns in the English character. 

Mr. Webb's manuscripts were sent to the Author, September 3l)tk' 
1820, in the following state. 

No. I. For the Anglo-Scuoti Grammar, considerable prepanitioiu 
sremade; forthe /nfermec^iiKefafewnotesare found j fur the JIf odem. 
Engluh there is no preparation. 

No. 4. Very estensive extracts properly arranged are mode for thb 
work. 

No, 5. Part of thia Grammar is prepared, but chieliy on scraps of 
paper. 

No. 7. Gothic GonpeLs transcribed in modern characters. 

For Nos. 2, 3, 6, S no preparation is made. 
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cific reference. The same liberty has been taken with 
extracts from works that have been published. When 
tdditional observations have been made, or some sen- 
tences altered, reference has commonly been made only 
lothe author, without specific marks of quotation, though 
many sentences may be in the very words of the original. 

The Author is not only indebted to the printed works 
of some of the most eminent Saxon scholars for much 
valuable information, but for their epistolary comrauni- 
otiona during the progress of tliis Grammar. Amongst 
tiiese he ought to name Sharon Turner, Esq. F.A.S., 
The Rev. J. J. Conybeare, A.M. late professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, and the Rev. J. Ingram, late Anglo-Saxon 
professor in the same University". 

Here he ought to notice the important assistance of 
the Rev. W. Pulling", A.M. F.L.S. of Sidney Sussex 

■Bylhe latwnous and successful researches of Mr. Turner, "a ,■ 
Mc for the hUlory and remans of our ^eat ancestors has revired, 7 
wd a vitibly increasing." In 1 709 the first fruits of his indefatigable ^ 
tttitioas were given to the public in his valuable " History of the An- 
glo-SaKioB," an historicnl work, which for impartiality, and a continued 
Tderence to original documenta, has never been Burpussed, and nut of^n 
EqaDed. The Rev.J. Ingram and the Rev. J. Conybeare with no com- 
looa zeal and success have used their esprtions to promote the study 
i>f Aaglo'Saxon literature ; the former, in his elegant and valuable 
"Inaugural Lecture on the Utility of Anglo-Saxon Literature, &c." 
^to.pp. 1 12, Oxford 1807 ; from whom we are daily ejcpecting an En- 
{ili^ translation of the Saxon Chronicle, accompanied with a much 
oisrgedand improved text of the Saxon ; — and the latter in his learned 
Csmmunications on the Saxon Versification, to the Society of Anti- 
Vuyes, printed in the 17th vol. o( ihe ArcJueologia, 18 U. The lovers 
of Saxon literature may shortly expect to be highly gratified by the 
■nMsrance of Mr. Conybeare's " Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon, Early 
Eiglish, and Norman French Poetry," 
" The talent of this gentleman, for the acquisition of languages. 
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College, Cambridge, for his assistance in translating, 
from the Danish, Rask's " Angelmksisk Sproglwre^\ 
and for elucidating some obscurities. i 

He sliould reproach himself with ingratitude, were h«i 
not to mention his obligation to T. W. Kaye, Esq*! 
Barrister at Law, of the Middle Temple, for his very kindl 
attention in examining some quotations from works to;' 
which the author could not have access, and for various^ 
useful observations. I 

His thanks are also due to Mr. Richard Taylor, F.L.Sui 
for his judicious remarks, and for his great attention iat 
inspecting the proof sheets. 

Some readers may probably charge the author witlk, 
sterility of Invention and plainness of expression; in re- 
ference to which he has only to remark, that he has 
faithfully laid before the public the result of his gram- 
matical inquiries, expressed in plain and Intelligiblti lan- 
guage. An inflated diction neither suited his genius 
"nor his subject. It has been his continued endeavour 
to keep in view llie important rule of Quintilian : " Non 
ut intelligere possit, sed ne omnino possit non intelligere 
curandum"." That the author may have failed even in 
this instance, as well as in other particulars, he has reason 
to fear, because the work lias been composed at different 
intervals of leisure, and often amidst the anxieties and 
distraction of a laborious profession. This, however, be 



IB not only well known to his fricndH, but hia correct knowledge tl\ 
Danish has been particularly tnanifeated to the public by hia " Select 
Sermons with a])propriRtc PraycrH translntcd from the original Daniaki 
of Dr. Nicolay Edinger Balle, Court Chaplnin, and Regius Profetsor.sA 
Divinity at Copenhagen." This volume appeared in ISIO, and ' 
well spoken of by some of the most rcsiieclablL- Ik-viewers. 
" litnl. lib. viii. cap. 4. 
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can affirni, that he lias spared no palna to lay before the 
young Saxoiiist a plain and comprehensive Saxon Gram- 
mar ; and, in the Notes, to satisfy the inquiries of the 
more advanced student. Where satisfaction could not be 
obtained, the nearest approximation to truth has been 
attempted, by what appeared to the author rational con- 
jecture; the reasonableness or fallacy of which must, 
however, be left to the judgement of others, who are both 
better able to determine and less concerned in the issue. 
The author has no favourite hypothesis to support: his^ 
sole object has been to give a rational account of the s 
formation and structure of the Anglo-Saxon and English ^ 
linguages. > 

He is conscious that in the Notes opinions have often 
been given, when they do not always appear to be vnUl 
inpported. In such, and indeed in all cases, lie Invites 
liberal criticism, being assured that, by the collision of 
opposite opinions, new lis;ht, if not truth, is often elicited; 
and should thia be the case, he will have cause to rejoice, 
whether it be produced by himself, or by a more succ«bs- 
ful inquirer. 

Though some may etili neglect, and probably even 
despise, the works of our ancestors, and every attempt 
to bring their language into notice; yet those who ad- 
mire with the author the sterling sense of their nervous 
productions, tlipugh in a humble garb, will not disregard 
the present work; they will rather receive it with grati- 
1 faithful guide to the treasures of wisdom and 
Bty, stil! hidden in the temple of liberty and indepen- 
aice erected by the Saxons ; — a temple, not of Iloman 
Grecian syiunietry of architecture, but of the wilder 
iothic, which ever attracts the attention, and generally 
SDsures the approbation, of every beholder. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The origin of eUpkabelic writi/ig, and a dcduclian of 
the Saxon and other European lettersfrom the Smna^ 
riian, with copies of inscriptions, facsimiles ofvianu- 
teripts, ^c. 



Speech is the power of expressing our thoughts by 
Words. Tliese words are articulate sounds, used by com- 
mon consent as the signs or representatives of our ideas. 
Thus, by oral sounds, our ideas or thoughts are ren- 
dered audible, and are conveyed to the minds of those 
Mioare present; but, by oral language alone, no comnnu- 
nication can be made with those who are absent. 

After some time, words were reduced to their simple 
articulate sounds, and marks or letters were invented to 
denote those sounds. Hence, letters are marks for cer- 
ttin sounds; and, by a combination of these elementary 
narks or letters, all words, or signs of thoughts, are 
Bttde visible in writing, and again transferred from the 
^ to the mind '. By oral language, we can only commu- 

I ' Wlien we read, the ideas of the author are impressed upon our 
I idadi, by the maris for sounds, through the medium of sight ; and 
I (bcK ideas are impressed upon the minds of the auditors through the 
[ KM* of hearJDg. On the other hand, when we dictate to an nmanu- 
owij, our ideat are conveyed to him through the medium of gounilB 
■igniicent, which he draws into vision, by the means of marki signyi- 
ml nflhote toundi. Aatle's Origin and Progret' f-f f^ritmg, p, Z'i, 



2 fNTROnUCTION. 

tiicate our thoughts to ihose who are present ; but, 
the wonderful invention of written language, we can e( 
vey our thoughts to the most distant regions as well a* 
to future generations. 

Many great and learned loen have been so sensible of 
the difficulty of accounting for the invention of writing, 
by whicli the various conceptions of the inind are exhi- 
bited to the sight by a small number of elementary clift- 
racters or letters, that they have supposed it to be of Di- 
vine origin '. 

2. They say, As there is no certain evidence of tlie 
existence or use of regular alphabetical characters before 
the days of Moses, or any thing written in such charac- 
ters prior to the giving of the law on mount Sinai B.C. 
1491; and, as then, God is said to have written the 
Decalogue with his own finger', and as, after this time, 
writing is always mentioned when a suitable occasioD 
offers, it is concluded, that God himself first taught mu 
the use of alphabetical characters. 

3. Others, thinking that such an opinion is warrant* 
ed neither by scripture nor reason, have considered theok 
selves at liberty to pursue their inquiry into the origin of 
letters, as far as history wilt carry them. They say, tfae 
imperfection of every alphabet, not excepting the Hebron 
seems to show, that alphabetical writing was not the won 
of Divine skill. Besides, had there been a Divine alp] 
bet, it would, from its excellence, soon have establisi 



• Of this opinion were St. Cyril, Clement of Alexandria, Eoa 
and oUien among the Fathers ; and Mr. Bryant, Mr. Costard, Or^ 
Clarke, with many othera among the moderns. Sec Si. CyrU ogtnT 
Julian, book viii., Enseb. Evang. lib. ix. cap. 7, Bryant's Mytholoi 
and Dr. Clarke's Bibliographical Miscel. 

* The following quotations are given as proofs that the I 
logve was not written by commoTid, but by the hand of God Y' 
Exod*. xxiv. 12. A Ittto and command mfnia which 1 have v 
'nana lant mvnrn mt\Tt eture vemjue aser ketebti. — Exod. J . 
re. IVntten with the TtaasB. n/God: O-niiH l>aVM3 D'ans kfitawn 
bajbu ALBTM. — Exod.xxsii. 16. jind the tt-riting wat ll.e writisc 
or nOD ; t3«nV« anso ansom vemeket^b mekftfb aleim. 
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'Uctf in the world. Relative to the subject before lis, they 
Would suggest, that the Saxoiis, being an uncultivated 
and warlike people, living by the acquiriitions of the 
sword, did not attend to literary pursuits. It is affirmed 
that when they came into Britain under Hengist and 
Horsa, in A.D. 449, they were not even acquainted with 
letlere*. From tiie coming of Julius Csesar about 55 
B.C. to the time of the Romans leaving Britain in A.D, 
409, the Romans must have communicated much infor- 
mation to the ancient inhabitants. The intercourse that 
cMsted betwet'n them and the Britons would naturally 
make their letters as familiar to the eye as their language 
was to the ear. The Saxons, then, not having a knowledge 
of letters when they came into this island, derived them 
from the Roman remains existing in Britain when they 
arrived, 

TTie most respectable authorities, both ancient and 
modem ^ are generally agreed that the Roman letters 
were derived from the Grecian, prohably from the Greeks 
of Attica. The Attic alphabet was from the improved 
Ionian. 

* n'hat was the form of the Saxon languaffe about the year 400, 
when they first entered Britain, cannot now ibe tnown. "they seem 
lo have been a people without learning, and very probubly without any 
alphabet: their speech, therefore, having been always cursory and 
e^itempontneous, must huve been artless and unconnected, without 
any modes of tnuifiition or involution of clauses : which abruptness 
and inconnexion may be observed even in their later writingN. This 
baibarity may be supposed to have continued during their wars with 
the Britons, which fur a time left lliem no leisure for soller studies ; 
noria there any reason for supposing it abated, till the year 570, when 
Augiutin came from Home to convert them to Christianity. 

The C 



e Christian religion always implies or produces a certain degree 
of civility and learning : the Saxons then became gradually acquainted , 
with the Roman Janguflge, and so gained, from time to time, some 
knowledge and elegance, till in three centuries they had formed a lan- 
guage capable of expressing all the senlimenta of a civilized people. 
— Todd's Pre/, to Jokmon't Did. p. xxK, . 

* Pliny, lib. vii. c. S8, says, Veieres Gnecas fuisse easdem peni 
qiue nunc sunt LatinFC. Tacitus ulsu oflinns, Ananl. lib. ii,, ¥A fonna 
t4eriE l<atin>s, quae veterrimis GrEecnTum, 
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vails. It was adopted by tliose nations that derived thai 
alphabets From the Phoenicians. Thus,intheearltestagei|j 
the loiiiaiis, Athenians, &c. wrote from right to left", TV! 
Greeks afterwards adopted another method of writing 
They began on the right and wrote to the left side of toi 
page.and then returned from left to right; and thus cond* 
iiued to write backward and forward as the ox ploughs, awl 
from thence this method of writing was called Bsi^ipn^ 
from ^^(-an ox, and ^^otpn a turning. Of this writing 
there were two kinds ; the most ancient commencing 
after the eastern manner, from right to left, and tM 
other, like tlie European method, from left to righb 
The following is a specimen of tlie most ancient mocH 
of writing taken from a marble in the National IVfusea* 
at Paris '". ' 
( 

readings may be accounted for on the supposition of no divtuM 
having been mode ; a.ncl, by adopting u new division, some diSiciill 
pBssRgefi hare been made plain and eaay. There ii a probatnlitT 
therefore, that this was the case, and to this I incline. Some of tn 
old inscriptions, too, on the ruins of Palmyra, &c. favour this opinkm.' 

' This IS proved from inscriptions on coins. We have an Attic coil 
of Athens thus described : " Caput Patladis galea tectum, SOJ 
Hactua ex adverso itans, inter iltioa oleir ramot, omnia in quadr^ 
incujo." See " t'eleram Populomm el Rcgum Numi, qui m Mwt 
Brilannico aduercunlur, Lomlini iiDCccxiv," bv Taylor Combe, En 
p. 125, No. 7. ' 

Another of Tuder thus described, " Mount ttt»tu anuata, 
quataorglohuli — 3 O 3 1 V f ■ '"''''■ claVaa duas Kriptam, hi ui 
tunr globuli." See as above, p. I G, No. I . 

Another of Metapontum AT3*"^ Spkit. Sec as above, p. 38, Nei 

Another of Leontinum£7UfsnHrfUsVlOVl|TM03 J Hiatu It 
rictus inter qiialuor hordek grana. Sec as above, p'. 67, No, 4. 

The two preceding are found written from left lo right, and 
therefore of a later date: ns /vifTA Seep. 38. No.l, and PSOH 
TINON. Seep, (i7. No. I. 

'" The most ancient ini^cription in alulubeticai lelters is that jrii 
in the following page, and said to be discovered by the Abbi Fm 
mam, M^m.JeV Acad. ileM laser., I. I.i, p. 400 — 110, which is steMi 
to precede the Chrwtian wra by nearly 1 400 years. For its grvat U 
ti<iuily we have only the opinion^ of connoisseurs, chiefly Frencl 



BOUSTROrHEDON WHITING. 



(SPECIMEN and. 
^m Imcriptiou nl Paris in Boustrophedon , beginning on fkr right. 
Ui3 >1 3 03 txl»f 
^PKTOI<|>e >/si o 

HplK first line is read from right to left : the two cha- 
pters >t the beginning are monograms, or characters 
eoiitainiog several letters. The first monogram contMns 
llie letters TAAOS, and the second, MAN. The second 
line is read from left to right. The eighth character is 
a monogram, and contains the letters lA. The third 
line is read from right to left. Tlie whole will then 
It thus: 

P2 MANE0EKEN AP12T0KME2 NOEZEN 
In the common Greek Style. 

A verbal TranslaiUin, 

Hyllus poswit : — Aristocydes finxit. 

t.e. HvHus placed me: — Aristocydes made me. ' 

A specimen of tlii; other mode of Baff ?ip>)5oi' writing, 
beginning, after the European manner, from left to 
right ", will be found in tlic following facsimile. It 
i» called the Sigean Inscription from the promontory 

P. Knight calls it a forgery. See his Analytical Easay on Greek Al- 
pAoirti, p. Ill — 130, London) 794, 4U). This marble is preserved 
oihe Royal Iiibrary ut Paris. It wnti discovered under the ruins of 
^ temple of Apollo at Amiclc, which was built by the son of Laoe- 
doKon alraut 1400 years before the Christian ^em. Sec Sibliotheca 
*fS.Slowenii», by Dr. O'Conor, vdl.i. p. 393, and (ilso Asile, p. 68. 
" There is a coin of Agrigentum with the inscription in the Bou- 
*'ti>phedon method : beginning at ihe leftj ii has A KP A and then 
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and town of Sigeuin, near ancient Troy, where the 
I stone, from which it was copied, was found. It waa wrifr 
[ ten above 500 years before Christ '". 

SPECIMEN 3rd. 

rhe Sigean Iiucriptioii in BouUrophedon, beginning from the Ufi. 



o>io<noT:^oTAS">icnsa 

l^^Z\o: KAAo:KRAT£R^. 
Mffi3 H- IA")I :^0TAT2nAX 
0^':£2^PVTy4K^/OA':•K 

5V?I: EAKAETir/Zf 

iA>i -.^onoEi/iHi^^zia 




lO; iaeha Uiick. 



'The first line is read from left to right, and the seconi 

from right to left, and the others alternately from left ti 

fright and from right to left. The whole will then li 

Iread, in common Greek characters, thus : 



a right to left it has $OTN AO- It is thus described " A|<RA 
I CAMT02" (bustcophedon) ^ijuila slans. See Combe' 
I Pop. el Reg. ^umi, p. 58, No. 2. 

"' See Dr. Chishuirs AntiquiUiles Asialwte, p. 4. Shuckrurd's Can 
tout by Creighton, vol. i. p. 232. Dr. Bentley's F.futola by Di 
Burney, p. 240, and particularlv Cliandler's /usiripriouM Aatiipia 
patJi. ji. 3, * 
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PLANATION OF SIGCAN INSCHIPTKINS. 



n Greek charactert. 

m): EIMI: TO H 
TOZ : TO nPOKO 
Arc- KPATEPA; 
rON: KAI HE0M 
IPTTANEION: K 
NEMA: ZirET- 
N AETl IIA2X- 
fclNEN; AEO 
KAI MEI10- 
AirOnOi: KAI 

i Trantlalion. 
XB.filii 
Pfoconc- 
'cTBlerem 

i verd patinr 
\hfo 
fecit 
'Mque fratres. 



Greek style. 

x2iriVraro», itai i;9fi- 

tiv,, ia.v Si -rt taiffxm. 
ji-iksialyini tit w 
XtYiits. xa) fi.' cirai- 

The same in LngVuh. 
1 am tlie statue of Phanodicm, 
I he son of Hennocnitea the ProcO' 
nenian. 1 gave a cup, a eauecr, 
and a strainer, to serve 
as a monument in the 
Council- House. If I meet with 
any accident, it befongs 
to you, O Sipcnns, to' 
repair mc. I am tlic work 
of iSsop and his brethren. 



rpo^^ijSov mode of writing was very seWoin used 
lijne of Solon, who I3 supposed to have written 
lian laws in this manner to give them an air 

• lonlans, Athenians, and other Grecians be- ' 
rite generally from left to right after writing in 
\v-, and from the following specimen it will be 

the old Greek alphabet is only the Phcenician 
sod written from left to right ; and, "therefoM^ j 

Greek alphabet was derived from the Phce- 



SPECIMEN 4th. 



iBoitntrophedon method of writinfi; was used by the Irish at 
tct period ; llicy denominated it Cioanfu eite. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF ALfHAbETS 



Tie first alphabet is the Phoenician or ancient Sama- 
ritan. This alphabet was usi^d in the earliest ages. 

The second is Greek, and copied from the Sigean in- 
scription, written from the right. 

The third is the same ancient Greek written from the 
left. 

The fourth is the Attic Greek alphabet, probably de- 
rived from the preceding, and brought into use by Si- 
monidea. Pliny saya that originally tlie Greeks had only 
sixteen letters, and that Pulamedea " introduced 0, 'P, 
X, H, the three first of which are only T, IT, and K as- 
pirated, and were probably at first written TH, flH, and 
KH; but H is composed of KS or TS or X2. Simo- 
nides is said to have added Z, H, ^, and 11. Iliese are 
only two letters put together : Z is composed of £A or 
AS, H of EE, f of nX or BS, and n of OO. 

The fifth alphabet is the Gothic, evidently derived 
from the Greek ''". 

The sixth is the Latin or Roman. The Romans de- 
rived their alphabet from the Greek, and wrote from 
left to right some centuries before Christ. All the 
Greeks did not write or make their letters exactly of the 
same form ; and hence the old Greek fl was written A . 
The r or C in quick writing had the angle cut off. 



" The Rev. Dr. O'Conor in his " Bibliolheca MS. Sloiemsis," vol.i. 
p. 394, observes, The Greek letters, said to have been added to the 
«i<teen original by Palaraedes and Simonides, were uned before their 
timet ; for they are in the Amiclean inscriplion, which is believed to 
We been wrillen 160 years before the Trojun war, or I34J before 
CJimi : they are also in the Eugubinn, See fiarthelemi's Memoir, in 
'ileJead. lies Inicr., 1.39; Nouveaii Trait^ de Diplom., t. I, p. 615 
—426, and Gori's Eugubiitn Tables. The Gothic alphabet is placed 
lieforc the Littin, not berause it was anterior to the Latin, but that its 
derivation from the Greek might be made more evident : for the same 
ttaaon the Saxon Is placed immediately after the Latin. Ifchronolo- 
tioti order had been strictly observed, the alphabets would have been 
aiSerently arranged. 

'» See'Hickes' TheaauTtu, vol.i. p. 2. plate. Astic, p. .^8 and 88 — 
" I For more information on the Gothic alphabcl see Orthography, 

|1 and 3 




12 INTRODUCTION. 

and w»3 iiinde C ; A also lost one angle, and 
written D. The G, at first, was supplied by C, whid 
stands in its place ; then K was in use with the Hoinani 
but after G was added, or rather after C had 
blot at the bottom to denote the soinid of the Grerf 
r, then C was pronounced hard, and supplied tbi 
place of K. The Romans, finding the K useless, thl 
sound being denoted by C, rejected it from their alphi 
bet. Tlie \, was written L ; from P was formed R'| 
^ was written S, and V, Y. \Vith these few mutotiod 
the Roman alphabet ^vas derived from the Greek 

To asMmilate the Roman character to manuscript 
Aldus Manutius, a jjrinter at Venice, invented the Itallf 
character. He used these characters in printing aboOi 
A.D. 1501 . IT.is Italic letter is sometimes called .(^/a!r«( 
from its inventor : it is also denominated CwsttH 
from its near approach to running-hand. The Italii 
cliaracter is only the Roman formed for the gieater ft 
cility in writing, and the common character now used il 
writing is only the Italic altered so far as to admit fl 
the letters being more easily "joined together. i 

The seventh and following are Saxon letters : tb(i 
were formed immediately from tlie Latin ". 

7. Every manuscript is denominated according tl 
the shape and size of the letters in which it is written 
There are, according to some, four classes of letters, caH 
ed Capitals, Majuncuia, Minuscula, and Curxive. 'iliefl 
may be subdivided into more or less legible, elegant, ^ 



" See Dr. Bermird's Table, i>art 1. pp. 99 and 1(«. MiiHse-, 
toy on the Origin and Progress of Letters, pp.98 iintl 102. ShucLfOK 
Cinnexionsby Creighlon, vol. i. p. 22D. For the sound of C and 
■ee Dr. Warner's MetTOtiariston. 

" About the year 15fi7 John Daye, who was patronized by Ard 
bishop Parker, cut the tint Saxon t^-pes which were used in En^ad 
!n thu year Aiierius Atencvmuis was published by the direction of I 
archbishop in these characters ; and in the same year Arcbbiib 
.Slfric'H Paschal Homily i and in 137' the Saxon Gospels. Day) 
Saxon types far excel in neatness and beauty any which have DM 
»ince maile, not excepting the neat types cast for F. Junius st Dd 
which were given byhimLo the University of Oxford, Aatle^p,3^ 
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DESCRIPTION OF FOREIGN MANUSCRIPTS. I'.i 

adorned, but all belong to the above four divisions. 
Of these divisions, some letters are common: for in - 
itance; the letters C I K O X Z, which can hardly ad- 
mit of alteration. These may be small, slanting, and 
United by hair strokes, and then they belong to the Cur- 
sire or running-liand ; in every other respect they are 
common to all the classes. The letters A D B G H M 
Q T U, when rounded, are peculiar to the Unci;d " ; 
the other letters are common to the Majusculas and 
Capitals. 

From the discovery of letters to several centuries after 
Christ, writing was usually in Capitals or Majusculse, 
without any space between the words. The first speci- 
men in the Samaritan and Chaldee character will serve 
as an example of the oriental method ; and, for an illus- 
tration of the European manner of writing, a brief extract 
is gh-en from the famous Codex Alexandrinus, said to 
be written at Alexandria about the end of the 5th 
century by an Egyptian lady. This valuable MS. was 
ftCDt by Cyril, patriarch of Constantinople, to king 
Charles the First, about the year 1628, and is now pre- 
served in the British Museum ", 

'• " Theanlhore of the Cilalogue of the Roj-al Library in Fmnce liave 
given the name of Uncials to rounded Majusculse ; afid, as several 
of the leameil have- adopted thai term, ihey will be here called Un- 
cials ; though ihev can be measured by no fixed standard, either of an 
inch or half an inch, ihey are known not by their size but entirely by 
ttieirfonn. Casley has erred in altering St. Jcrom'B uncial letters 
nto initial. Mr. Astle, inhis Origin and Progrest of Writing, p. 8!, has 
Ulowed Casley, adding, that ignorant monks mistook Uleree iniliala 
iatlUerte uncialei. This error is expoKed by Bianchini, in his t'indicia, 
p.393. " The term Uncial is used by St, Jcrom in his preface to 
Job, where he ridicules uncial writing na pompous and expensive. 
S« Lupus Bishop of Kerrara's letter to Eginhard, who was secretory 
to Chnrlemitgne, ep. 5, npud Mnbil. de He diplom." — See the learned 
Dr, O'Conor's BMiotheca MS. SloaensU, -vol. ii. p, 1 13, and n paper 
"ttached to the Bodleian copy of Astle'a Origin and Pragreis of IVri- 

" The New Testament from this MS. was pubUshed in facsimile 
cliaracters by the Rev. Mr. Woidc, one of the assistant librarians in ihe 
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INTHODUCTION. 

SPECIMEN Otli. 
>iii the Codej: Ateiaadri/ii's, probahly u:rUleii in the 5(/i ceiUut 

TfePI (MCDKIOeMXOlCOYr-JoiC 
AriXceHXCDXOOMOMXCOY- 

lTEP(nATEP)HMnN EN TOIE 0TN0rX(0TPAN01S>j| 
AriAXQHTiiTOONOMA SOT- St. LuU> " ^ 

Our Father which art in heaeen, 

haUmced tic thy name ; 



,i3 



The following is taken from tlie AlS. Palaliii Virgil 
the Vatican Library at Home, written in Roman Majui 
culs in the ■ird century, and is an instance of the trana^ 
ition from Capitals to Uncials. 

SPECIMEN 6lh. 
j1 Faciimite if the Palal'm I'irgil, uTiltm in the 3rd ceRtury. 

TlQVOQlI£MAfiI«lALKIIEd 
M£MOIlANDlCAiS£M.\35 - 



We will liag about thee also, great Pales and memorable. 

Tlie next is from the famous Florence Virgil, writtd 

toK-ards the end of the £tli century in Roman Majui 

I culse, and may be considered as a transition from Csp 

: tals to Uncials. 



British Museum ; and tlie remnindcr is now printinp; in the 
miuiner, under the superintendence of the Rev. H. H. Baber. ij 

"■ In the original MS. these two lines are included in one, exUnw 
ingthewidthoiaquarto page. The line is divided as altove to acconw 
modale it to this octavo page ; but you will have n correct idea of thfl 
original by imagining the second line to be joined to the first, tbiuii 

TB<(lfOOUE«AGNAP*LK8ETTEMRMO«*NnEC«KEMlIS. ^ 




A MAKUSCKIPT IN ROMAN UNCIALS. IG 

SPECIMEN 7th. 

.1 Fattmile of I he I'lortiiee I'irgil*', writlen in l/ie Ti/Zr reiiltini. 

MOSK^EcBCIlTlS 
l^llOC\ltv5\MOR;T^MvMMl H iCRF^ciTlMHORNS 
^XWTUMUERI NOVJO\JIB.lDl^^eSUBlCITMNVS 

(■HU),. CUJtlS AMOB TANTUM MIBI CRRgCIT IN HDSAS, 

Qcantcm vebe novo, viripis sk avBiciT (subjicit) ai.nus. 

Eel. X. 72. 

— Ye will do Iheae things 

fW GaUui,foT irhum inij lure grow* at much every hour 
^' Ihe green aider ihoolt up in l/ie infaney of spring. 

8. About the end of the third century, and probably 
in Origen'a titne, Uncial letters were introduced : 
tiiese diflered from capitals by being more circular for 
the ease of writing. When writing in capitals, the 
angular letters would be found to impede the scribes; 
and therefore to remove this inconvenience they would 
naturally make the letters less angular till they assumed 
s circular form. Uncial writing may easily be distin- 
guished from what is written in pure Capitals, by the 
roundness of the following letters: viz. A D E G H, 
M Q T U ; the otlier letters are common to both 
Uncials and Capitals. 

A very brief facsimile of a manuscript written in 
Roman Uncials is here given. See Plate No. 1. The 
MS. from which this specimen is taken, Pope Gregory 
sent into England by St. Augustin in the Gth century. 
It was carefully preserved in St- Augustin's abbey at 
Canterbury, and was always considered the book of St. 

" The observations made upon the preceding facsimile will also 
apply to this manuscript. A correct idea of the original Florence 
VTrgU will be formed, by considering this quotation to be written in 
the above character and in length of lines, thus: 

V08 HAECFACIETI 9 O Al.LOCUIUBAHOB.TAMTCSr 

XIHICBESriTINIIOBAS.QllANTt^MVF.IIK'JOTO.VllllI'lSSBSUIUCITAI.SVS. 
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Augustin, as the annals of tliat cliurcli deiuly testi^J 
After tliR dissolution of religious houses, it fell into the 
hands of Lord Hatton, and was placed by liim in tl " 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

The Specimen is to be read. 



D'm (Dkvm). St. Jplin's Cos. ch. i. ver. I. 

In the beginning was 
the word; 

and the word was with 
God. 



The vavious mettiods of writing, from its first inven- 
tion to the coming of St. Augustin into England, haw 
been briefly mentioned : it will now only be necessary to 
trace the progress of tvrUing in England till the SaxoD 
character was fixed, and to notice in what respects th« 
English manuscripts differ from the Romnn. 

9. Before the art of printing was discovered in Ger* 
many, about 1440, by John Gutenberg, the Anglo- 
Saxon had ceased to exist as a living language ; the lasj 
written document" we have in Saxon is a writ abort 



" The vulgar Saxon continued to lie spoken by cheold inhabits 
down to the reign of Henry III., for nearly 1 JO years nfter the C( 
quest, whrn the Norman, -vvlilch had long prevailed at court, was 
far umalgftmated with the corrupt rulgar Saxon, as to form the En^ 
language, nearly allied to both, but yet widely differing from them. 1 
most ancient English speciroen extant \n a vulgar song in praise oEl 
cuckoo, whicli is quoted from a Rne old Harleian MS. by Sir J. Hi 
fcius and Dr. Bumey, who refer that MS. to the middle of the li 
centufy, though it is now known to be nearly 200 years older j hav) 
been written about the end of the reign of Henry III. 

Sumer is icumen in ; 

Lhude sing cuccu : 

GroweJ' sed, & blowe}> med, 

Andspringl' )je wde iiu. 

Sing euceu. &c. 
In modern English thiL<i - " Summer is come in ; loud sings 1 



KINDS OF SAXON WRITING. 17 

« 

1258 in the reign of Henry the Third. What we now 
have of Saxon must, therefore, have been handed down 
by MSS. In these, the letters assume a variety of 
forms, according to the age in which they were written **. 
We have no writing of the Saxons before their conver- 
sion to Christianity : the first written piece in Saxon 
is a fragment of a poem composed by Csedmon '^ the 
monk before A,D. 680. King Alfred inserted this frag- 
ment in his translation of Bede*s Ecclesiastical History. 
We must, therefore, look to the manuscripts of the ec- 
clesiasticks for specimens of writing in England. This 
will account for most of the facsimiles in the plate facing 
the tide being in Latin, the service of the Roman church 
heing performed in that language, and her members ge- 
nerally writing in Latin. 

The writing which prevailed in Britain from the 
coming oi St. Augustin in the sixth century to the 
middle of the 13th is usually called Saxon, and may be 
divided mto^ve kinds ; namely, 

1 St, the JRofnan Saxon y 

2dly, the Set Saxon^ 

3dly, the Runnhig-hand Saxon^ 

4thly, the Mixed Saxon^ 

and 5thly, the Elegant Saxon. 

codoo : now the seed grows^ and the mead blows (i.e. in flower), and 
^wood springs. The cuckoo sings/' &c. See a longer example in 
TediTi Prerace, p. xlviii., and Ritson's Hi$t. Ess. on National Song, 

llKlaiBt ei[piring efforts of the Saxon language seem to hare been 
>MKie in 1258-9, in a writ of Henrv III. to his subjects in Hunting- 
^bvhire and all other parts of the icingdom, in support of the Oxford 
IHOvisions of that reign. It is printed in Somner's Saxon Diet, under 
Arom. Hickes, who seems to have examined all that Oxford can 
pnodnce, gives no Saxon document of a later date. See BibUothecct 
M8.St<noensis, by the Rev. Dr. O'Conor, vol. ii. p. 19. 
" See Plate before the Title page. 

•• See King Alfred's A. 8. translation of Venerable Bede's Ecclesi'- 
^utkal History, bookiv. ch. 24. Wanley s Catalogue, p. 287. Wotton's 
Short View of Hickes's Thes, by Shelton, pub. in 4to 1737 : in this 
there 18 the original accompanied by an English translation. See p. 25, 
Another and better translation in Turner's Hist, of the Ang, Sax,^ 
book xii. ch. i. 

C 
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A very short specimen of each of these will be found in 
the plate. 

1st. The Roman Saccon. 

10. This kind of writing prevailed in England from 
the coming of St. Augustin till the 8th century. 

No. 2 is taken from Textus Sancti Cuthberti now in | 
the British Museum in the" G)ttonian Library (Nero, 
D. iv.). It was written in Roman Uncials by St. Ead- ; 
frith, a monk of Lindisfarn *^* or Durham, in the middle | 
of the 7th century. The interlineary Saxon version was j 
added by Aldred, a priest, probably about the time of j 
King Alfred, and may serve as a specimen of Saxon 
writing in the 1 0th century. It is read 

^ PateR NodeR qui es 

iNXoelis scTficetur {sanctificetur) 

The interlined Saxon is read 

foder uren thu arth t (othtfae or) thu byit 

in heofnu* \ (oththe or) m heofnas sie gehalgud 

Our father which art 
in heaven, hallowed be 

It will be seen by this specimen that the Roman Saxon 
was very similar to No. i in Roman Uncials, written in 

Italy. 

^— ^-^ - - - . — - 

^ Wanley, who wrote about A.D. 1700, gives the followiBg uAt' 
mation: " Quod tempora attinet in quibus Jloruerunt hi prdoMlB 



viri, notandum est, non omnes in eodem seculo simul vixisse, 
S. Eadfridus in Episcopum Lindisfarnensem consecratus fuU circa AA 
688. quo tandem diem mum obeunte, S. ^thelwaldus ad eandemukM 
promotus est circa A.D, 721. ante (juem annum necesse est ut Uh&r ^ 
S. Eadfrido scriberetur. Qeterum, si multifaria negotia apectemuig fA* 
bus, ut par est credere, Eadfridxisfactus Episcopus impediretur,fa$ itlik 
conjicere,xUum adhuc monachum, tatitum opus, S. Cuthberto viventeti 
f arson hortante, adgressumfuisse; saltern circa annum Dom. 686. St- 
cundum quern computum rnille annorum vetustas hujus Codicis Lalk$ 
Textus adjudicanda est. De Aldredi atate nihil certi habeo quoddkOB^ 
Ex dialecto autem Glossce, etmanu in qua scripta est, ilium circa iem" 
pora JElfredi Regis octingentis abJUnc annis fioruisse ert^ltmo. Sal 
Hickes's Thes., vol. iii. p. 252. 
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2ncl. Set Seuetm. 

11. The Set Saxon writing was used in England 
from the middle of the 8th to the middle of the 9th 
century. 

. No. 3 is taken from a MS. in the Royal Library (2, 
A. XX.) written in the 8th century. The Set Saxon cha- 
lacter is not so stiff as the preceding Roman Saxon, nor 
10 loose as the following Cursive or Running-hand Saxon. 
The Set Saxon is distinguished from the Roman Saxon 
fcjr having the pure Saxon letters e, p, 3, ji, p and t. The 
specimen is read, 

Ut me miserum indignumq; (que) humunculum {homunculum) 
amdire dignetur. 

Thai he would vouchsafe to hear me a miserable and 
umcrihy being. 

3rd. TTie Scucon Cursive or Running^hand, 

12. Towards the latter end of the ninth century, 
under the patronage of king Alfred, many MSS. were 
written in a more expeditious manner than formerly: 
this we denominate Cursive or Running-hand. 

No. 4 is a specimen taken from a MS. in the Bod- 
leian Library (Digby 63), under the title Liber de Com* 
fmio EcclesiasticOy written by a priest of Winchester 
towards the close of the ninth century. It is read. 

Si aqns nosse quota sit Ff (Feria) Kl. lap. su- 
ae mnosdni (doinini) deducasse adde iiii (quartam) ^ 
prte (partem) . 

4th. Mixed Saxon. 

13. In the ninth, tenth, and in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, many MSS. were written in England, 
partly in Roman, partly in Lombardic, and partly in 

c2 
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Saxon characters. As these MSS. have no other distinc- 
tive mark, we call them Mixed Saxon. 

No. 5 is from St. Augustin's Exposition of the Reve- 
lationSf written about the middle of the tenth century. It 
is ready 

Et YIDI, 8UPBA DSXTEBA*' (DEXTRAM) 

tedentis in throno^ librum scriptu* (scriptum). 

And I saw, on the right hand 

of him sitting on the throne, a book toritten. 



5th. Elegant Saxon. 

14. This writing was adopted in England in the tenth 
century, and was continued till the Norman Conquest; 
but was not entirely disused till the middle of the tbit- 
teenth century. 

No. 6 is from a book of Saxon Homilies in the Lam- 
beth Library (No. 439), written in the tenth century. 

Kl. NoVEMBRIS NATL* (NATALe) OMNIUM SANCTORUM. 

Halige laredwas raeddon that seo geleaf- 
fiille gelathung thisne dseg msrsie. 

The first of November is in honour of all the saints. 
The holy doctors conjecture that the faithful 
congregation celebrate this day, 

15. All subsequent Saxon writers endeavour to ketf 
as near as possible to the form of the letters in No. O* 
There is a beautiful specimen in the MSS. of the Ber* 
E. Thwaites, M.A. to be found in the Harleian MSS. 
at the British Museum (No 1866). It is described in 
Nichols's Lit. Anec.^ vol. iv. p. 140, a^ "one of the 
most lovely specimens of modern Saxon writing that can 
be imagined. 

10. From the preceding facsimiles, short as they wtih 
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it will be evident that capital letters were alone used in 
manuscripts till the end of the third century. 

Uncial and Minuscul<Ef or small letters, were some- 
times used in particular writing, from the third to the 
eighth century, when MinuscukR or small letters became 
more common. In the ninth century they were generally 
used, and in the tenth they were universally adopted, and 
capitals were only used for titles and for marks of distinc- 
tion to particular words. This was the custom till the 
invention '^ of printing, A.D. 1440; indeed capital and 



* William Caxton has been generally allowed to have first intro- 
duced and practised the art of printing in England. He was bom in 
Kent about 1410. At the age of 15 he was apprenticed to a mercer^ 
wA, on the death of his master, he went abroad as agent to the Mer- 
ens' Company. Caxton, having received a good education in hi» 
youth, had a taste for learning 3 and, during his stay in Flanders, 
Bade himself master of the art of printing. He began to print his 
translation of Le Recueil des Histoires de Troyes at Bruges in 1468, 
continued it at Ghent, and finished it at Cologne in 1471. The first 
book Caxton printed in England was the Game at Chess ; which was 
finished in the abbey of Westminster the last day of March, 1474. 

The first letters used by Caxton were of the sort called Secretary i 
his letters ^ere afterwards more like the modern Gothic characters 
written by English monks in the fifteenth century. These he used 
from 1474 to 1488. He had some English or Pica about 1482^ and 
tome Double Pica, which first appeared in 1490. All these resemble 
the written characters of that age, which have been distinguished by 
tiw name of Monkish-English. 

In the year 1478 printmg was first practised in the Universities of 
Oiford and Cambridge : and two years afterwards we find a press at 
St. AUmn's. Specimens of the first types used by Caxton and by 
pRDters at the pls^s just mentioned, may be seen in Herbert's His- 
^^jof Printing, 

Ckston died about 1 49 1, and was succeeded by Wynkyn de Worde. 
Wynkyn enriched his foundery with new types. He is said to have 
bfooght into England the use of round Roman letters. In 1518 Pyn- 
•OB printed a book entirely in Roman types (see Ames, p. 120). Wil- 
liam Faques, a cotemporary of Pynson's, made a fount of English let- 
tOB equal in beauty to those used at the present day. 

For an account of Saxon printing in England, see note 17. The 
&Bt Greek printed in England was m the Homilies set forth by Sir 
John Cheke about 1543. The first Hebrew, about 1593. In 1653 
Walton's Polyglott in six volumes folio was begun. This great work con- 
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Minusculfe or sinall letters were used, after tlie tenth cen- 
tury, nearly as at the present time ". 



I consider it an honour to myself, and an advantage 
to the reader, to have some of the deficiencies in the pre- 
ceding Introduction supplied by the Rev, Dr. O'Conor, 
the learned writer of Jierttm Hibermcarwn Scr^t. 
Vet., author of B'tbliolkeca MS. Slowensis, and of 
other works, published chiefly from the invaluable Manu- 
scripts which now enrich the superb and valuable li- 
brary of His Grace the Duke of Buckingham, a most 
constant and munificent patron of all useful learning. 
I shall, therefore, insert tlie following tetter without any 
apology, except for those parts which apply immedi- 
ately to myself. 

taina the sacred test in the fJebrew, Samaritan, Syriac, Chaldean, An- 
iic, Persic, jEthiopic, Greek, and Latin languages, all printed in theif 
proper characters. The Prolegomena fumisli us with other characten: 
namely, the Rabiintcal HebTeir, tlie Syriac duplices, Neslorian, ami 
Bttrangelan, the Armenian, (he Mgyptiau, the Itli/rian, both CyriUia* 
■nd Hieronymian, the Iberian, and the ancient Gothic. See Astle, p.2S4. 
" Those who wish to attend more minutely to the origin and nfr- 
grets of letters will find tlieir curiosity amply gnitilied in MkUDm 
de Re Diplomat., Astle'a Origm and Progress of IVriling, Chandkt^ 
Imcriptiones Antiqute, Dr. Chiihull's AMtiquitates Asiaticit, Monltaj 
con's Palxographia Grata, Walton's FroUgontena to the Ltrndon Fo- 
If/glott Bihle, Fry's Panlographia, or Copiet of all tite known AlpMtll 
tn the World, Massey'a Essay on the Origin and Progress of Letlea, 
the Archaologia, at Miscellaneous Tracli relating to Antiijuity, fA; 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries of London, &c. 
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Dr. 0' Conor's Letter on indent Alphabets, fife. 

" Sloive Library, March 29, 1822, 
" Dear Sir, 

"Since I had the pleasure of seeing you, I have perused 
your 'Introduction,' which I return witli many thanks 
for the gratification it afforded me, and for your lionour- 
able mention of my Catalogue oj' the MSS. of Stowe. 
Permit me also to express my respect for the ahilities 
ivhich could collect and arrange in proper order, such a 
mass of information, in so limited a space, and to avail 
myself of this opportunity of explaining some passages 
in my Catalogue, to which you refer. It appears to me 
that those passages contain principles of reasoning, 
founded on historical facts, which the limits prescribed 
by a catalogue, and apprehensions of prolixity, did not 
permit me to develope in detail. 

" I agree with you in assigning the first place in 
point of antiquity to the Plioenician alphabet, and also 
in styling that alphabet Samaritan; it might also be 
styled Ruclent Hebrew and Clranaanitish ; it was the alpha- 
bet used in Tyre and Sidon, and in all the regions from 
lEgj'pt to Assyria, from the banks of the Euphrates to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, from Chaldeii to the Nile. 
It n-as the alphabet which the ten tribes of Israel used in 
their Pentateuch, before and after the destruction of Sa- 
maria, before and after their separation under Rehoboam, 
and that which the Jews used down to the captivity, in 
thiiir Pentateuch, and other sacred monuments and coins. 
'fills ample explanation sufficiently discovers what is 
meant by the Phoenician alphabet. The Iris-h bards, 
ffnin the days of Cuannr and Cennfat^lud in the sixth 
century, lo the days of Kncho'td and Maolmura in the 
"inth, of Flan in the tenth, and of Coeman and ll^er- 
■Wf/i in the eleventh, uniformly agree in tlie old liish 
'fadition, which is lost in the mist of its antiquity, that 
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the first inventor of thtir Ogham characters was ' /twj 
an /ear Saoid/ie," i.e. ' Fenius the man of knowledge. 
This is undoubtedly a glimmering light which may be 
traced to the Phreniciau Druids of the British islands ". 
The hiBtorical facts I have stated with respect to the 
Phoenician alphabet are supported by the most ancient 
monuments, and by the consent of the learned. Mr. 
Astle need not be quoted where men of the calibre of 
Montfaucon and Walton are abundantly decisive] and 
Bryant may indulge in his Chuthite etymology, pro- 
vided he pays respectful lioniage to Calmet's ZHsaeria- 
tiofiA- Oil the Letlers and Antiquities of the Jews, as 
connected with those of the PhtEniciana. His credulity 
with regard to the Apainean medal is innocent'*. But 
" etymological playfulness sometimes induces even the 
learned to blend ancient facts with ancient fables, to in- 
corporate both, so as to render the former apparently ai 
problematical as the hitter are false, and thus to sap at 
once the principles of Christian failh and the foundations 
of genuine history, I observe with pleasure that you 
confine yourself to the simple fact, that, as far as the 
learned know, the Phtcnician or Samaritan alphabet b 
the oldest, and that you avoid discussions on the anti- 
quity of the Chaldee characters which the Jews adopted 
in their captivity. On the antiquity of this character it 



™ Lucian's ' Heratles Ogniius ' is prufi-sseilly a Celtic DUnalini J 
delivered to him by a Gaulish Druid, which states that the 'lyrian HePj 
cule6 waa railed Ogma hy the Celts, because his strength conniated IK* 
in brutal force, but in his invention of letters, and urt£. 

»" Long before Brjant, Ficoroni published hLs ' De NumtHO A^ 
ntenii, Roma 1667," wherein he describes three bronze medals (M 
served in Roman muaeums) which were struck at Apamea in the rel^ 
not of Philip of Macedon, but of the emperor Philip, having on or 
■ide, a ship, on which is perched a bird holding in its bill a brt 
A male and female appear ai the window of the vessel, and threeC 
letters resenibline; NdE assure Mr- Bryani that this is a represc 
tion of the ark ofNoah. But the learned Hianchlni HissipaUs diel 
lusion with Utile more than a single dash of his jwn. Slorvi I' 
17'J7. Romx,Ato, pag. 188. 
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would be dangerous to hazard even a conjecture. We 
know that the language of Abraham was Chaldaic, and 
that it differed from the Hebrew'"; but we are ignorant of 
the origin and antiquity of the Chaldee alphabet, further 
than that the power, order, number, and names of its 
letters evidently demonstrate a common origin with the 
PhcEnician. Both consist of 22 letters, differing only in 
some shapes, and in the addition of points introduced by 
the Masoretic Jews, to supply the place of vowels. St. 
Jerom assures us tliat in his time the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch agreed word for word with the Jewish, differing 
only in the forms of some letters, but not in their order, 
number, or names. 

" From these most ancient alphabets history conducts 
us, as if by right of primogeniture, to the Greek, the 
oldest European derivative from the Phcenician. You 
accurately divide the Greek into three classes, — Greek 
from right to left, from left to right, and thirdly Bou- 
strophedon, or Greek written in alternate lines from right 
to left, and vice va-xa, Rs the plough proceeds. Your 
specimens abundantly show that in whatever order the 
Greeks wrote, whether in Boustroplwdou or otherwise, 
their characters were not affected by their diS'erent me- 
thods of arranging their lines, and that the Ionic and the 
Attic were as like each other as are the Saxon and the 
Irish, which Camden pronounces to be identical, though 
there are a few variations in some of the letters, just 
enough to establish a distinct class. Herodotus says that 
he saw, in tlie temple of Apollo Ismeno^ in Boeotia, the 
three oldest inscriptions Greece could boast of in his 
Ume ; that they differed very little from the Ionic al- 
phabet, i« -noKKu oiJ-oict iovrx Tola-i \ujva%r,ia-i, and that 



'° ]t U evident from Isaiah xix. 18, and rrom a great mnny circum- 
■ttnces mentioned in Daniel and other sacred books, that the Chaldee 
*bA Hebrew were different languages, mutually unintelligible to iheir 
«p«licra. 
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I Cadmus was tliK first who introduced letters from Phce" 
J nicia into Greece, 1. v. c. 58 ". 

" Tlius, liowever the fashion might vary in writings 
[ -from right to left, or otlierwise, your accurate specimetf' 
I of the Si^ean inscription, and the most ancient and au* 
I thentic histories agree, thai the Grfek, and all the mosb 
[ ancient families of letters hitherto mentioned, derive their 
I pedigrees from a common source ; that the lights of 
[ science dawned first upon Europe from the East ; aoA 

that all systems and conjectures relating to tliis subject, 
I which do not rest upon this foundation, however inge-i 

piously supported by Bailly or others, are chimerical— 
I seas of glass and ships nf amber. This is one of the prin- 
I eiples to which I adhere in my Catalogue of the Stowe> 
I MSS. I adopted it from the most learned, after mucb^ 
r reading and consideration- 

" From those remote periods, and primeval seats ol 
[ alphabetical writing, your specimens invite to region*- 
J nearer home, and to times which are more abundantly 
I illustrated, by their nearer approach to our own. Fronir 



" Wesseling's version is ' Phrmices Uti ijui cum Cadmo t 

I nint, cum alioM multtis doclrmiu in Greenam induxeruni, tUM vtn lift 

I brai, quce apvd tot {Greecoa) nt mihi videlur, anten von fueranl, « 

tpHm(ti qvidem illai, quibus otitnei ctiam Phoenicea utuntur. 5eipre> 1 

•" grenu temporis, ma cum iono, mutacenml et modulunt liltenrvm, tt ^ 

quum, ea tempenlaie, in plerisque circa hcis, eorum accolie ex Giwtlti 

etsent /ones, ^ui ^uni lillerasa Phanieihui ditcendo accepiuenl, eonM 

iUi pauca commatanU), in usu habnerunl ; et utcnUi confaxi nmt, n 

^equitatfirebat, vocari Phceniciot, i/uod esseni a Pht^nicihiniti GrawuM 

itiata, Sj-c. Quin ipie vidi trpud Thebas Birotias. in bmenii /> 

ttu templo, Litleras Cadmeat in Iripodibu! ijuibutdam iucitia, tnagna eS 

parte cotisimiies lonicts, qui/riiTii Tripodum unujt habet hoc EpigraauM 

Obtulit Amphitryon me gentis Tekboamm. Hac fuere circa teta- 

tem tail, quifuitJtUus Labda ci, ncpot Polydori, pronepof Cadmt, Sfc.'^ 

H^etMl., p. 399. The best roramenUry on this passage is thai of Set-' 

liger, Anrmadv. in Eusebii Chren. No, 1617. Biit Renaudot on. 

the origin of '-he Greek ulphabe*, Mim. de I' Acad, dea Imrr. t. ii., i 

Freret and Foumion* on the Bame subject, tomes v' and xv., throw * • 

[ilensing light on ihe isvibject. -which instructs and nmiiBCB u 
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he Greek nlphnbt'i you proceed immediately to the 
3othic, pving it precedence before the Latin, no doubt in 
:onsider8tion of a nearer affinity to the Greek in the 
hape of its letters. In giving thi* precedence you differ 
rom my Catalogue. You argue from the shape of the 
jlothic letters exclusively. I consider their chronology 
ind history- Pliny, speaking of the origin of letters in 
Italy, derives them from the Ionia.n, ' fienliuni consen- 
ms taeitus, primus oiiiTntnit conspirar'tt ut lonum lileris 
tterentttr' I. vii. c. 57, 58; and refers them to Pelas- 
jbn and Btruaean times, antecedent to the foundation 
Tacitus agrees, Annal. I. xi. 
j^Now the Goths had not the use of letters before 

r irmption into Greece in the 4th century. Ulphilas 

ns the first who invented an alphabet for them, which 
le modeUed from the Greek, and accommodated to the 
larbarous pronunciation of the Goths. This fact is 
tated by Socrates, and by Isidore of Seville, ' ad instar 
Ormcarum /iitermvm fi'it/ii.t repcrit /iV/fra*,' 1. viii. c. 6. 
Tacitus expressly says that the Teutonic nations, into 
vhose provinces the Roman arms had penetrated beyond 
he Rhine and the Danube, were utterly unacquainted 
vith letters. ' Literarvm secretn viri pariter ac fie- 
nintp ignorant.^ In fact, no written document has been 
liscovered in the German language older than the monk 
Dttofred's version of the N. T. ; and he pleads this very 
act in his preface, as an excuse for the barbarisms of that 
'ersion : ' because,' says he, ' the German language is 
uncultivated, and hitherto unwritten.' Fortunatus, in- 
ieed, in the 6th century, mentions the rude Runes of 
the Gothic hordes of Italy. But Flickes cannot produce 
asingle instance of Runic alphabetical writing older than 
lite I Ith century, when Runes, which were only Talis- 
Tianic figures, were first applied tcj alphabetical use, by 
ttpressing sounds instead of representing things. 

Egard to Ktrnscan letters, they ccrlaiiily pre- 
dation of Rome. This appears frnm Varro's 
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quotations of the written annals of Etruria". He ex- 
pressly states, that in tlieir Rituals, or sacred books, tht'' 
Ktrnscans registered the commencement of their yean 
and ages. The Pelasgians and Etruscans appear to have 
been one people, the primeval inhabitants of Italy. Dio- 
nysius Halic. describes tliem as colonizing Italy from 
Lydia, and says that the Romans derived the L.udi Gla- 
diatoruni from them. ' Ludorum origa sic tradiiut, 
Z^dos ea: ^sia trajisvenas in Heimria consedisse, ut 
^ttrrurus refert, Duce Tyrrhejw, ^c. Igittir in Hetruria 
inter cateros ritus superstitiomtta suarum, speclacaU 
I guoque reitgionis notmne instituunl. Inde Romam or- 
[ eessitos artifices mtduantnr, tentpus, enuntiationem, ut 
idtdia Lydis vocarentur" .' This account is supported 
' by Herodotus, who wrote not much more than three 
centuries after the period to which he refers, 1. i. no. 94. 
" But independently of these authorities the forms of 
the Etruscan letters, discovered on ancient marhles and 
terracottas, dug up about Vilerbo, Coitona, Gubbio, and 
other Etrurian towns, clearly indicate an origin more 
ancient than the remotest monuments of Rome ", The 
I Roman historians themselves derive many of the RonUlO 
usages from Etruria. ' 'laroviinifs Thusdo' popuiot 
I Jrequcntibus aniiis subegit. Inde fasces, trahca, aira- 
" ies, anntt/i, pha/ereF, paludamenfa, prce/e^ta: ; inde mod 
I nureo ctiriii, quatuor eijms triuitlphattir ; togts ptcta, 
I i^nicfeque palmatcc, omnia denique decora, ei insignia, 

"• VaTro apud Censorin. de Die natali, cap. 5. 
r *: " D. Halicam. l.i. Aiitiq. Ales. c. 21. Tertullian mentions thi^ ■ 

¥icisnt origin is his Sp£clacula,i^p. I . See De la Barres ArtmoL a 
trial, de Speclac. Valer. Max. 1. ii. e. 4, Clui-er's Ihilia .Intiqtu 
~ ii. folio, p. 424. 

'* See the Etruscan inscribed monument, pulilished by Piet 

LSsntiBartoU.andby Biandiini, Sforio l/nii'. lloma, 4to, 1747, p.53. 

^ and othera stUl more valoable in the Transactions of the Academy oj 

Cortona, and by Gori, Lanzi, and Amadii:;^!. These prove that thi 

lecan elnhabet is derived from theprimeviil Ciulmean Greek. See 

the Catalogue of Slox-e MSS., vol.-ii. p. ISO. 
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mfnis Imperii dignitas eniinet" .' In short, the more 
incient alphabets are, the more they approximate to the 
incieai Hebrew or Phoenician, Now the Etruscan and 
lifltinare more ancient than the Gothic; and the greater 
ppro^imation to tlie Greek which you find in the Gothic, 
iwes its origin to the artful ingenuity of Ulphilas rather 
haa to hereditary descent. In the Stowe Catalogue, 
'ol. i. p. 3, 4, you will find an account of 41 oriental 
ilphahets, all of which, with the exception of the most 
jicient mentioned in this letter, I have passed by as a 
legenerate, distorted, and upstart race, which had their 
trigin, like those of Ulphilas, in the vanity which makes 
lations, as well as individuals, advance false pretensions 
o ancient renown. 

" These remarks sufficiently indicate the principles on 
A\ic\\ I proceed in my Catalogue, with respect to alpha- 
letical anti(]uities ; and I would close here, hut thatan- 
ither part of this subject to which you advert relates 
o the ages of manuscripts. You state correctly at 
lage 1 2, that I reduce alphabetical writing to four distinct 
Jasses, Capitals, Majuscnls, Mbuificnla, and Cursive, 
L8 ia the Stowe Catalogue, vol. 11. p. \Z. I did not use 
he word Uncials in that passage, lest I should seem to 
dentify Majusculfe and Uncials, as the learned Papebroc 
ind others have done, in my opinion inconsiderately. 

MaJuseultE are (as the word imports) opposed to 
Mimtsculte, and, though they imply Uncials, ihey are 
not vice versa implied under that class. Majusculie is a 
more comprehensive word than Uncial, It embraces 
letters of several forms, both rustic and elegant, square 
and angular, and all letters of sizes superior to Mmus- 
culfB excepting capitals. Its toleration of letters of dif- 
beiit shapes is such, that, as the Ilomans tolerated all 
feligions excepting the Christian, so the word Majus- 
^"la tolerated all letters of a larger size than Minusculas 
wcepliag capitals. — Initials I t^clude. Tliey are of va- 

" Flonis, I. i, c.S i Diodor.Iv.j Strabo, 1, iii., find 1. ici., p. 530. 
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nous shapes and sizes; they often extend from the lop to 
the bottom of a page ; often they sport in fantastical 
dresses along the four margins, and are from ten to 
twelve inches high. They can he reduced to no certain 
standard of dimensions, no model, no shape. 

In short, I stated that Majusculff form a 2nd class, dif- 
ferent from capitals, and opposed to Mimiscvla; but not 
that Majusculse and Uncials are the same. Majusculte 
may be of different shapes, but must be always of a 
larger size than Minusculas, whereas the form of Uncialt 
must be round, and somewhat hooked nt the extremities. 
Their name has no reference to their size, but to 
their shape, Uiica litertc. Those wlio derived Uncial 
from Uncla, an inch high, were challenged to produce 

- any ancient MS. written in letters of so enormous a size, 
and were driven to the absurdity of caUing semi-undal 
letters half an inch high. A Bible written in uncials at 
this rate would require a waggon to carry it. St, Jerome, 
indeed, ridicules the dimensions of Uncials in manu- 
tcripts which were written for the wealthy lords of the 
empire; but as there are small and large capitals, bo 

I were there at all times small and large uncials. They 

seem to have been introduced in the 3rd century, when 

[ the arts declined, and the elegant and simple form of the 

Boman capitals declined with tliem. 
I "It is erroneously asserted that Uncial writing ceased 
^ entirely in the 9th century ; it continued in title-pages, 
heads of chapters, divisions of books, and other orna- 
mental parts of manuscripts, down to the 12th centur}', 
1 when it was supplanted by modern Gothic. It may be 
[Been in red ink in king Canute's Book of Hyde Abbey, 
r now in this library, and written between the years 1020 
I uid 1036. It may also be seen in king Alfred's Psalter 
f in this library, where the titles of the psalms are prefixed 

to each in red ink, in writing of the i)th century. 
) " You state very correctly that the letters peculiar to 

- Uncial writing areA6eQl?qCDtr and U, to 
, whirh may be added h I fp. 
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The a Uncial was also written ^ with a closed and 
pounded base; the d was sometimes not closed, thus ^; 
the g^ uncial with a tail was sometimes written without a 
tail G ; the h was hooked nearly in the same manner Id; 
ihep and q had frequently similar flourishes, as if they 
despised the plain unadorned simplicity of Roman capi- 
tals ; the letter r could hardly be distinguished from the 
Minuseula n, except by a half-circular bend in its second 
shaft, and a little hook at its extremity ; the letter V, 
eveivas a numeral, was rounded into a U, and even the 
N affected to despise its ancient perpendicular erectness, 
and deviated into N' 

" The transition from writing in pure capitals to un- 
euda may be observed in the Medicean Virgil, fine spe- 
cimens of which are prefixed to Ambrogi*s Italian Ver- 
sion, folio, Rome 1763, vol. i. pag. cxii. Tiie Palatine 
and the two oldest Vatican Virgils, namely, Nos. 1631, 
3225, and 3867, are living monuments of this transition. 
They were written before the Uncial alphabet was com- 
pletely formed, before the Uncial CD was introduced. The 
oldest Vatican Virgil is referred by the Vatican librarians, 
Holstgnius and Schelestrat, to about the reign of Septi- 
miusSeverus ^^ that is, the beginning of the third century* 
Norris and Bianchini, whose works are now before me, 
agree ^^ Burman ascribes the Medicean Virgil to the 
same age ; but, doubting how to describe its characters, 
styles them Capitals in one member of a sentence, and 
(meials in the very next. ' Hunc iibrumyanie 1200 
QMnas scriptum^ Literis majoribtis Homanis, seu Capi- 
\iSAmSy forma ut vocant auadrata^ iypis describt^ eodem 
tkaractere^ lUerisque qutous exaratus est Uncialibus m- 
ffimiy nuper curant Petrus Fr. Fogginites, FlorentuE, 
•mo 1741/ 



* See Ambrogi's VirgtL, ex Codice Mediceo Laurentiano, folio, 
^^0M«, 1763, Pref., pog. xxix. xxxi. 

" Ccenotaphia Pisana in Norris*s works, folio, Veronae, 1729., 
P-340; also Mabillon De He Diplom. Ruinart's ed. p. 354, and 
^oggini's Preface to hU Roman ed. of 1 741 , pwg. iv. 
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" Tlie fact is, llmt the Medicean Virgii, ami tlie Vati*J 
can of the third century, were written at the period ( 
Ihe transition from Capitals to Uncials, when the Roman "' 
writers had not quite abandoned llie one, nor quite formed 
the other, but had insensibly descended from tlie good 
taste of the Augustan age to the barbarous style of the 
Lower Empire. I own that there is an apparent novelty 
in tliis view of the subject, which alarms myself, lest I 
should appear to venture on whimsical speculations, on 
subjects wliich demand the greatest accuracy and diffi- 
dence. But I am induced, by my reading, to indulge a 
hopt^ that in advancing these opinions I shall not be deem- 
ed presumptuous ". I find that the Uncial CO does not 
appear in those old copies of Virgil which were written 
in the third or fourth century, whereas it constantly ap* 
pears in Uncial MSS. of the eighth and ninth. It does 
appear in the old MS. fragment of St. Paul's Epistles 
in the library of S. Germain des Pres, described by Ma- 
billon, Montfaucon, and the Benedictines, but that 
MS. is written entirely in Uncials of the fifth centuryj 
it is found in the Vercelli Gospels written by St. Eu- 
sebius, bishop of that see, who died in ol5. Tlie Alex- 
andrine MS. in the British Museum, also, has the 
Uncial CO; hut I fear tliat this fact proves that MS. 
Buhsequent, if not to the sixth, certainly to the fifth 
century ; since in the oldest Uncial MSS. the TO is not 
to be found. It is in the celebrated Greek and Latin 
Psalter of S. Germain des Pr^s, which was written in th« 
fifth or sixth century entirely in Uncials. The words in 
this MS. are not separated, an undoubted proof of antU ■ 
I quity higher than the seventh century. • 

I have now trespassed on your time longer thai 
I thought I should; and yet, before I conclude, I musM 
atate, that when I classed the Stowe MSS. under fouti 
heads, I did so in reference to the c/tllection which was! 
before me, consisting chiefly of Saxon, Irish, and BngliahrJ 

'' See the letler m in Dom de \'ajnes. 
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MSS. Several othef modes of writing have been intro- 
duced, which did not belong to my province or Cata- 
logue, and are not reducible to any of those classes, even 
though all might, in a general view of their alphabets, 
be derived originally from the Roman. The Lombardic^ 
the Modem GotfuCy the Set Chancery ^ the Common 
Chancery y Ckmrt-handy Secretary y all these forms, which 
prevuled in the law-courts since the Norman Conquest, 
all are out of the pale of the four classes to which the 
Stowe Collection may be reduced, with the exception of 
a few law MSS. of the 13th and 14th centuries. 

*^ I fear that I ought to apologize to you for prolixity; 
but I deem the subject of this letter important in many 
points of view, and I was anxious that you should not 
mistake my meaning, where it is somewhat involved by 
that brevity which the limits of a Catalogue seem to 
demand. 

'* I think that a very striking resemblance of all the 
aneieni alphabets to one another, in their order, number, 
powers, figures and names, supplies clear proof of a com- 
mon origin^'; that when History lends her aid to this evi- 
deooe, both mutually supporting each other, both show- 
ing an antiquity approaching to the Deluge, and point- 
ing to an Oriental descent, the mind is compelled to ac- 

^ Eusebius quotes Josephus's asnertion, that originally the Phoe- 

mdaiui introduced only sixteen letters into Greece, a little before the 

an of Xerxes j namely, "a C y B ei Kh/J^voir^trr v.** Prap^ 

BdOHg, 1. 10. c. 2. Pliny says that to these sixteen, Simonides afler- 

iwds added " (ij ^ and a;.*' Plin. 1. 8. c. 58, and that Palamedes added 

the mnaiDing fbur, " d ^ % ^." But these assertions cannot bear the 

tnt of genuine history or chronology. The Phoenician alphabet, which 

Kbg Solomon used in writing to Hiram king of Tyre, consisted of 

22 ktters, neither more nor fewer in number than the 22 sacred books 

<if the Jews, as clearly evinced by the alphabetical psalms; the Phce- 

luoans, therefore, must have introduced 22 letters into Greece even 

AtNn the days of Moses, who used no other alph;ibet. 
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quiesce in the Scriptural history of the origin and p; 
gress of the human race, even independently of the pr(x 
which are supplied by Revelation. 

" I have the honour to be, 

" Dear Sir, 
" with great respect and regard, 

*• your obedient humble Servant 

" Ch. O'Conoi 
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ANGLO-SAXON* GRAMMAR 



IjRAMMAR is the art of rightly expressing our thoughts 
by words. 

The Grammar of any language is commonly divided 
into four parts ; namely, Okthography, Etymology, 
SyKtax, and Prosody. 



' The Saxons were a people of Germany. Their origin, extent of 
power, and other particulars, will be clearly understood by attending 
to the following historical facts and obsenratiohs, chiefly taken from 
TVimer*8 learned History of the Anglo-Saxons, 

Hie sons of Japhet, migrating ^m Asia, spread themselves over 
Europe. The earliest tribes that reached and peopled the European 
coasts in the west were the Kelts, iind the Kimmerians, Commenans, 
or Gomerians, from Gomer the eldest son of Japhet : such changes of 
ttUMs not being uncommon. It cannot now be ascertained at what 
liae the Kimmerians passed out of Asia : but, according to Herodo- 
toi (Melpom. sec.xi.), they were settled in Europe before the Scy- 
tians, by whom the Kimmerians were attacked m the year 680 before 
the Christian 8Bra, and obUged to retreat towards the west and south. 
Hie ancient Kimbri,.so formidable in the earlier ages of the Roman 
Initory, were a nation of this primitive race, which in the days of Ta- 
dtiis had almost disappeared on the continent. 

The Kelts were a branch of the Kimmerian stock that dwelt more 
tovards the south and west than the other Kinunerian tribes. The 
Xdts spread themselves over a considerable part of Europe, and from 
Gaol entered into tiie British isles. Though Phoenician and Cartha- 
ginian navigators probably visited Britain, the aboriginal inhabitants, 

D 2 . 
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3. The letters in Saxon may be pronounced as the 
present English : but those who wish to attend more 
minutely to the pronunciation, &c. may consult the fol- 
towing alphabet under the coluuin fur sound, &,c., and 
the notes upon the letters. 

but in ijucceeding uges tbey increased in powrr and rciiow-n. About 
A.D. 2-tO, tite Ssxonn united with Ihe Franra (tkejiee peapU) to op- 
pose the progress of the RomanK lownrds the nortii. fiy this league 
and other means, the S^ion influence was increased, till they pos- 
M»ed the vast tract of country embraced bv the Elbe, the Sain, and 
the Rhine, in addition to their ancient temtorv from the Elbe to the 
Eyder. In this tract of country were sereral confederate nations, 
leagued together fur mutual defence. Although the Saxon name be- 
came, on the continent, the appellation of this confederacy of nations, 
yet, at first, it only denoted a single state. We shall only mention 
two of theiie confederate nations, the Jutes and Angles, because they 
are most connected with the history of Britain. The Jutes inhabited 
South Jutland, and the Angles the district of Anglen, both in the 
present duchy of Sleswick. Hengist and Horsa, who first came into 
Briuin lUjout A.D. 449, were Jutes, but the subsequent settlers in 
this islond were chiefly from the Angles ; hence, when the eight SaxOB 
kingdoma were settled in Britain in A.D. 58G, it formed the Anglo- 
Saxon Octarchy, generally, but must improperly, cnHed the Saxon 
Heptarchy. TTiey were called Anplo-Saxons to point out their ori- 
gin : — Anglo-Saxon denoting that the people so called were the An- 
gles, a nation coming from the Saxon confederacy. In subsequent 
times, when the Angles had been alieniited from the Saxon confede- 
racy by settling in Britain, they denominated thai part of this kingdom 
which they inhabited Bn^la-liinO (the land of the Angles) Angles' 
land ; which was afterword contracted into England. 

From the entnince of the Saxons into Britain in A.D. 449, they 
opposed the Kelts, Kimmerinns, Kymri or Britons, till, on the full 
establishment of the Saxon Octarchy in A.D. 586, the Britons were 
driven into Wales. The Anglo-Saxons retained the government of 
this island till 1016, when Canute, a Dane, became king of Kngland. 
Canute and his two sons Harold and Hardi-cannte reigned 26 years. 
The Saxon line was restored in 1042. and continued tjll 1066, wheti 
Harold 11. was slain by William duke of Normandy, commonly 
called William the Conqueror. Thus the Anglo-Saxon dynasty ter- 
mbated, after it had existed in England about 600 years. The 
Saxon power ceased when William the Conqueror ascended the throne, 
but not the language ; fur, though it was mixed wiih Danish and Nor- 
iBsn, the vulgar Saxon continued to be spoken by the old inhalntants 
Ullihetimeof Henry the Third, A.D. I2.i8. See uwritin Saxonisaued 
by this king in Somncr'i liirliijiiarij under Unnan. 
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" The best wHy of ac(|uiring n knowk'tlge of the nlphabets U b^ 
writing lliem over a few times ; thus the form of each letter is, in ihe 
act of writing, imperceptibly impressed on the mind. 

' The Goths were descended from Mugog (see note ') : osaA- 
BtinctJve ilenomination they preSxed to Gotlis Ilic name of the roira- 
tnr they inhabited or subdued j as, the Mteso-Gothi, Scando-Gotbi, 
Norreno-Gothi, &c. Their chief seat is reported to hnve been in Goth- 
Und, now a part of Ihe Swedish dominions. The Mceso-Gt>thii, u 
their name imports, were those Goths that inhabited Miesia, on the 
frontiers of Thrace. The language of these Goths is not only caSei 
Mceso-Gothic, but Ulphilo- Gothic, from Ulpliilas, the Unit bishop of 
the MiESO-Goths. He lived about A.D. 370, and is said to have n- 
vented the Gothic alphabet, and to have translated the whole Bilde 
from Greek into Gothic. These Gothic churitctem were in use in ibt 
greater part of Europe after the destruction of the western empiie. 
Tht French first adopted the Latin characters. The Spaniards, t^ « 
decree of a synod at Lyons, abolished the use of Gothic letteis 
A.D. 1091 (i-ee I'riestley-s l^ciarei on Ibe Theory of Language and 
Vmvcrial Grammar, p. 41). 

^ This idphabet, called ftlso Scytlio -Gothic, Cimbric, or Scaodic, 
m well as Runic, was used by many of the northern nations. "Hiey 
had originally only sixteen letters, which they derived from tbe 
Gothic (sec HickesS Tketaarui, voi. ii. p, 4, loblcs i. ii. & jii.). To 
iienote the Hounds, which their alphabet would nut originally express, 
they placed a dot or point in some of the letters, and called them 
•Sluugaii as Stungen Jis ( I) is Jis (I) with a point in the middle. 
_£iich letters were called Sitingen, from Stunjcii, pointed or stung- 
.See Lye's Dietionnry under Scunjan, to sting, &c. 
!• ' In modem languages there is much difficulty in ascertaining the 
true sound of letters ; and in ancient languages this difficulty is much 
increased. Dr. Hickes (see Thesaurus, vol. i. Prif. to Saxon Gram- 
mar, &ii.) found a MS. in the Bodleian Library marked NE. D.2. 19; 
which he considered useful in determining the pronunciation of some 
Anglo-Saxon letters, prior to the time of King Alfred. In this MS. 
there are extracts from the Scptuagint written in Saxon letters in om I 
column , and a Latin translation in the oihi't(s('c a facsimile in Hidta'i 
The)., p. 11)8) A short specimen i" given, "iih tlie original Greek, ' 
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LOSAXON. 



C oaiB 



MtESOGOTHlC. 

•Form. Smmd, 

a d 



RUNIC &c 

Knesol 1 C 
Duss V or id 



what letters were used by the Saxons to express the Greek 



Gen. i. 
Phyifomen anthfiopon 
m ce cath omoyopa 
a ce ajichctx) ton 
tij calapf ce ton 
tu upana ce ton 
ce pajrjejr cif ^i; ce 
toh heppeton con hep- 
epitaf ^ij ce ejeneco 

'e epbyijen o cheof ton 
on cac icona cheu cpyu 
■ apjpen cerhilyepyoci- 

^a eulo^ijen autiijf 
lanejrdie ce phrhynej- 
ihpojace nn gin ce ca- 
|are aacij cc apcheco 
Cyoo njf thalajpf ce 
uion en upanu ce con 
eemon cij pj ce pan. 
pppecon coil epponcon 
^f, &c. 29, 30. 
i jfben o cheoj ca panca 
yifen ce ibu cala han 
Co hejfpepa ce egeneco 
mepa ecct. 



26. 

26« r«ii}0W]Xfy a>6p(tntw 
xareixova xau xafl* 6fi,ouioffi¥ 
:^fjLirspay* xau apx9ru>(crav) rw¥ 

vsruvwv tH wpavovt xou twv 
xrrjvoav, xai vacuus nj; yij^, km 
'Ttayrvav rwf Ifietttvy rufv ip- 

27. Kai ffiroiijo'cy 6 G^o^ r^y 
nyO^ecnrov xsLTsucova 0sou eiToiiT. 
O'er aurov* apustf icou di)Xu svoii^ 
0'£y avTOVf. 

28. Koi jtfXo/ijovir avrovg 
Xsyofy, Av^avMO'Bs xcu irX^tur^o*- 
8s KouitXripwcan n^r /sy^xai xa- 
raxvptiva-aTB avry^s' tlou of,p^er§ 

rwy vweiyoov rov ovpavov,xeurufv 
iravrwy xnjvon' nj^ yy^f ^^^ itavm 
rojv ru/v iptBtooy rutv kpit^rrwf 
svt Trjf ylj^ 

3 1 . Kai siiiP i 9€^ fa 'garea, 
io-x firoiajo-j' xai i^ov, xaXa Xieof* 
xai rysvtto iffXifa, xoi f/fytrg 
Xfwl, '^fuspa hiTTi, 



ne extracts it appears/the A. 8« n waa pronounced at ou In 
he 1 as the Greek 19, the e as s,ii, st, otcu, thek as the Greek 
as the Roman f or Greek f, the o as the Greek or a;, as the 
cx> in rood, &c. (see Hickes's Thes. Pref. p. 12). 
knew the true sound of the Greek letters, the preceding ex- 
luM fix the pronunciaUon of the Saxon : but, if we know no 
the true original sound of the Greek letters than we do of the 
;he following observations may deserve attention (see notes 

the Saxon language is properly pronounced, it is by no 

eficient in harmony, though its peculiar characteristics are 

and significtince of expression, together with a facility and 
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MtESO-GOTHlC. 

e"' e ' 

1^ / 


RUNIC *c. 

Sningen'Jisi e 
Fie F / 



felicity of combination, which is exceeded only by the copioiisneu vi 
the Greek. See Ingram's LtctuTe, p. ()8. The vowels may be pro- 
- nounced as in Englisli ; but Mr. Ingram observes, from Ihe inWi- 
coune which the SaxonN had with the Romans, it is very prabablt 
that their pronunciation of the vowels was something iimilar to the 
present Italian. For the formation of An, Bb, &c. see InlredurHim, 
Bpecimen 4. 

' TTie genera! pronunciation of the Gothic letters is given in the 
alphabet under sound ; but we may observe further, that A' mmtlw 
read e, as in lAlSnS Jesus ; 6l, i, as tlAV^ItX David; 
An, o, as SAnAAnMRN Solomon, rr is sounded ng.u 
^rr ang, and AlVArrAlAlSM, Euayy^Xicy, Evnogeliam. 

' Hickes, Tli\^'aitea, &c. affirm, that t. and D are always pronoun- 
ced lurd ; but Ingram says," In the pronunciation of c and 5 theSaxaru, 
long before the time of the Nornian Concjuest, appear to have neatly 
coincided with the Italians ; either from their religious intercourse 
with the see of Rome, or from that natural propensity which all ra- 
tions have to soften their language in the progress of refinement. Thus 
our modern cA was anciently expressed by c only, as in the woni 
ci'oj-cn cfiosen, Eefti'p Chnter, Ike." The Saxons pronounced the word 
cilt) as we do cktld. In different ages, the same sound has been ile- 
BOted by other letters, or a combination of them according to t!» 
fancy of the writer j but the pronunciation of so common a word M 
C1I&, one would suppose, coula not materially alter. See Orlhogrofhf, 
on the letter G, and Ingram's Leclure, p. (i8. 

^ The Saxon capital E was formed from the Roman C when il re- 
tained more of its angular form. (See Introduction, page 10.) TV 
letters c, cp or cu were used for the sound of k and q before the Nor- 
man Conquest. After the time of William the Conqueror, both k and 
■q came into general use. See sect. 1 7 under K. 

* The Saxon final e was seldom quiescent, and generally pronounced 
as by the Italians at this day : hence Beme is found written Bc'm* 
or Uohemi, the Bohemians .- Dene is the same ivith Oajii, the Dtmet: 
the words take, one, tuine, &c., which are now monosyllables, were 
formerly dissyllables, la-ite, o-ne, wi-ne, Sc. See Widiis's Grtm- 
matka Lingua Anglican^, p. 57, Tyrwhitt's Chaucer Ei$. p, 6(1, wi 
Ingram's tccture, p. fi8. 

» The letters p X p f t, about the ninth century, lost their SaJion 
formation, and were written after the Roman manner; an, f g r » l. 
For the manner of forming the Saxon IcUen, kcc Hickes's Tht$., p.!. 
and Imroduclion to this Grammar, piige 10, 
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StungraKaiin r g 

Hagl * A 

Jb I i 

Kaun FA'* 



'" The letter j was the origin of z, which we find in Scoto-Saxon 
ind old English MSS. In many instances , j was prunounred like y 
IT i, partindarly before the vowel e .• sometimes even before a, u, 
ke. u in ^Jjaj, lujiim rfnyj, jcaji jiearj hence the origin of yole 
lot gate, still uaed in Gloucestc rehire. Lanb-ji-ma-pc, jirejlmo, 
manejft, selcepe, fujlepari, fiijdepaj", &c., if pronounced according 
U) the Italian manner, will be found not unharmonious. The diffi- 
:uJty consists in knowing when these doubtliil consonanta nre to be 
imwonnced hard, and when sofl : for this very purpose the Danish k 
iras ewly introduced, and c was often inserted before j -, or a double 
X or double sj '^^^ adopted, which produced the hard c and 3 : thus 
kynincge for cymnje, kyjiU'l for cypti'I, jcicce-mielum atick-metd, 
i-c. were used as early as the time of King Alfred, if tve have the ori- 
gin^ MS. of hia translation of Orusius, wliich is the belief of most 
antiquaries. The Normans preferred the soft sounds of these letters : 
hence imchel or milchel for inicle -, bridge for brigg, Sec. the vay in 
which bridge is now pronounced by the common people in Norfolk 
2nd other parts of Kngland. The prefix Du is sometimes put, and 
sometimes omitted, before the eame word , and appeorx to occasion 
no altemtion in its meaning ; it wns at length aupeiBcdeil by y ; na 
Declypo», calUd, Yclvped. See Rask's Gr., p. 7, sect. 8, lor more ob- 
senations on the letter G. 

" H among the Anglo-Saxons wa« sometimes a very rough aspi- 
rate, and at others only a simple one, which gave it a kind of double 
(lowcT. \V}ien used b« the rough aspirate, it was sounded like Hh, or 
tlie Hebrew n Chetk. 

" The Sutona dotted the y instead of the 1, being at first perh^ts 
written ij, the fl of the German-s twice dotleil, and the 1 of the Moeso- 
Gothic alphabet, which corresponds with the i' in the Alexandrian, 

Beia, and other old MSS. of the New Testament 1 as lOYA^AC. 

ii-ONTec. TTpcui. The Irish dotted the Saxon j instead of 

the y, Ingram's £ec(ure, p. 51. 
" Wliether the old Saxons had the letter K, and discarded it like 

the Romans, i» not certain ; bnl C was generally used till the Danes 

and Normans introduced K. It is used now, as formerly, to prevent 

ihf soft sound of C. Ingram's Lecture, p. 51 . 
" Sometimes Kuun Y supplies the place of Q , but the northern 

laiions UBing this chiimcler, generally expressed the sound of Q by 

Kwn L'r Vn, 
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4. The diplithongs ae and oe are generally writteB-. 
and tE. ^ 

For anb the ^axons used these abbreviations, •] ■ 
J ; for I'ar and )iEec they wrote f ; and for ffS'Se i 
and the termination hce /y, they wrote t ; as i or 
and ro'ii for ;-o?Iicc tru/y. 

When an m was omitted, they made a short strol 
over the preceding letter ; as )'a for J)am ". 

CHAPTER II. 

T/ie Division and Change of hetters, 
h. The letters of the alphabet are divided into voW( 

and consonants. 

6. Those letters are called vowels which «r7i be J 

stinctly uttered by tliemselves : they are a, e, i, < 

and p. 

7 ■ The remaining letters are called consonants, ' 

cause they cannot be distinctly uttered but in uni( 

targed into the present Kumiin w, bv bringing tlic principal slrtl 
somewhnt lower, and closing the top in the one, and by tedouU 
the whole in the other." The w, however, is evidently compow 
two cluLracteTB ; namely, of the v or u doubled. About the ttr- 
Wiltiotn the Conqueror, the pure Suxon letlent p. S and t> were 
ten uo, w, rh or th, according to the writer's fancy ; and henc 
origin of these letters in our present alphal^et 

" Thit letter very eflrly took the sound of I, aa in the Isb 
German and French : thi« is concluded from the very frequeol J 
mutations of y nnd i : still it appears thm y commonly denoti 
weak i, and, on the contrary, y with an nccent, a hard i. See H 
6r.,p.5. 

" We also find nl for or ; Cill.n, for \h\\v\m, IVillum .- and E 
for l.^leiiS, JatKi ; 1 stands for liojrj^an piAraroj amieissitni, ^^ 
Jrieadlg or belmed) a|>l ajT or ap' for apojrule, aa apostle f I 
apoillts; huplro, Jentia lent ; jc\t,a shilliug, monq/. 

** lliere are many other abbreviations and oonnectivea j awj 
■jx aepce/i, nflerj attnT aUmihti-^, abuighi'j ; an' , amen ; anevti, 
ccnnctK, only begotlai ; b, b, bij-iT, bij'cop, a hitkop ,- bpoK, b, 
bpoJ«pn, brethren; cape , capccpnc, a prison; eft P Cjtijt, ) 
L.fiijtej,ChrUI, Christ's; tf, cffe'S, niilh ; X for h»x, a dayj ^, 
David; bpTh, ftjiihc. Lord j bo/ ftpihcnej, Lvrds; f pof, Jor, 
oecountofi f, ^T^iOi/ear; Ihj-, lhc,JeMs; f. CO, f einEc flJi 
■Si. lUani; J. J), S(, Pcttr; fiTc, J-Utubhcc, certainly, &Cj 
Thivailc^j p. I , 
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with a vowel. Tti« consonants' are siilidlvidod into 
mutes, which are perfectty unutteratile when alone ; aiul 
semivowels, whicli have an iniptifect sound of thein- 
eeives. 

Tile nuite consonants nre I), p, r, ft, k, and tlie hard c 
and J. The semivowels are y, 1, m, n, ji, p, v, y, x, ?., 
t>, and the soft c and 3. Of these semivowels, 1, m, n 
and ji are distinguished hy the name of liquids, because 
tliej- readily unite with the mute eonsonnnts, and flow 
into their sounds*. 

8. When two vowels are so placed as to be pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice, they make a 
diphthong : their distribution into proper and improper 
is of modern date ; each of the diphthongal letters being 
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' (.irammitrimia have also dividi'd the tonsonante into three cftisRea, 
nmiH^niling with the organs employed in .sounding them. Thin b, 
(. m, p, w and v, being Tunned by the lips, are called labiali. The 
letlets c TOft, d, j, 1, D, r, b, th, s, z, are enunciated by the tongue 
being broo^t in contact with the extremities of the upper t«eth, and, 
liir a similBi' reason, urc denomiaated deiUalt .- while h, k, q, &c. and 
ghanl (uttered by a contrnction of the larynx) receive the name of 
^uliirriUi. TliiK division of the consonants in. of great use inelocutioD, 
wij io the. acquisition of a philosophical acquaintance with tlie origin 
uid [lerimttion of wordit. 

A minute attention Io the organn employed in the enunciation uT 
«&cti class of letters enabted Amman, a Dutch physician, to teach 
perwns bom deaf and dumb to read and speak. Close application to ' 
Uiii subject will also be the best means of overcoming .ill impediments 
to a clear enunciation. 

In tracing the origin of worik, the division of the consonanb^ into 
labials, dentals, giitturab, &c. in indinpensuble. In an etymological 
view, the letters enunciated by the same organs are so often inter- 
changed, that they may be all considered as one letter. In the deri- 
ntion of words, all the vowels may nhii be considered as one letter. 
These obKcrvations will not only ajtply to the Anglo-Saxon, but to sJI I 

Mher langunges, as will appear from the following notes. See Jones's ' 

lal.Gram., chap. tS. ; Jonv^'nGreekGram., partii. ch. i. ; and Gregory ^^ 1 

Sharpe's Tu-o niistrrlaiions on the Origia of Languagei, and lEw- ■'Y\ 
fmSt-Pnwfrs of Letters. 

' The modem final syllable*. Ue, die, fle, ice. are evidently of thit 
Jass ; anJ are actually pronounced without any aid from the final 
rowel e. 
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oriRiiially soaiiiled in pronouncing tlic words wliicli con- 
tained thtni. If throe vowels comt; together, they form 
a triphthong. 

9. In studying the Anglo-Saxon tongue, it is of great 
consequence to remark, tliat the inevitable changes in- 
troduced by the lapse of time through successive agts; 
tlie existence of the three great dialects, and their fre- 
quent intermixture; tlie variety of Anglo-Saxon writer!, 
and their little acquaintance with each other; but, aboffi 
all, their total disregard of any settled rules of ortho- 
graphy'; Ijave occasioned many* irregularities in the 
language, and thrown difficulties in the way of the 
learner,' which at first sight appear truly formidable; 
but, on closer inspection, these difficulties present no 
insuperable obstacle. 

10. The principal difficulty consists in this: TTie 
Anglo-Saxon writers often confounded some letters, and 
used them indifferently for each other. This is the 
case to a most surprising extent with the vowels and 
diphthongs; so that the consonants, though often treat- 
ed in the same manner, form the only part of the lan- 
guage which possesses any thing like a fixed and per- 
manent character. 

This observation will be fully exemplified in the fol- 
lowing remark)! on the transposition and substitution of 
the different letters. 

' " In days when mankind were but callitns 
At gitimmar, logic, an sic ta]ent<<, 
I'hey took nae pains tlieir speech to balance, 

or rules to gie. 
But Sjink their thoughts in plain, bmid lallons. 
Like you or me." Burns. 

• Mr. Rask has acknowledged thai " the Anglo-Saxon orthogn* 
ptiy is indeed exceasively perplexed :" and yet he makes the follo"- 
iRg bold assertion i "According to Hickesand Lye, the Soxon or- 
thography seeinB to be much more irregular than it reaUv is ,- becsuK 
they have not at all understood how to deduce rules for it, and lo 
discriminate the more unfrequent und negIiG;ent anomalies b-om what 
K properly and decidedly right ; to set aside, or at lea.5t to remark, 
the former, and follow the lalter. Instead of Ihis, they give, in every 
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Remarks on the Change oftlie Consonants required/or 

derivation and declension. 

B. 

11. B, F, or U, are often interchanged * ; as 
Bebep, bejrop, a beaver. IpiJ, luej ivy. Obep, 

o|::ep, ouep» over. Gbolj^n, epolfan to blaspheme. 
Fot, uot afoot. 

In Dano-Saxon B is sometimes omitted, or super- 
seded by r, p or u. 

C. 

12. C often interchanges with G, K and Q^; as 
Doncer, I^onjef thoughts. Ey^, ky^ kindred. 

Eynmj, kynmj a king. , Acep, Akep afield. Epen\ 
quen, a queen, wife, &c. 

C and CC are also often changed into H, cr Hh, be- 
fore Y ox 9, and especially before t ; as 8tpehton they 
itrewedy for j^pecton, from ftpeccan. Ahpan for 
acpan or axian to ask. f^h^ for fecB seeks, from j^can 
to seek. 

In Dan. Sax. C changes into 3, h, hp and k ; and ch 
changes into h. 

D. 

i3. D and T are often used indiscriminately for each 
other, and D is changed 4nto b especially in verbs ; as 
feoSan to boil or seeth ; yohen boiled, ic cpaeS / said; 



t, an excessive number of ways how words may be spelt, and they 
BoC infrequently take the false for the genuine/' . Gram., p. I. 

^ That the labials, of which b is one, are interchanged is clear, as 
we find in Hebrew, m b^j^, written Ith p6z6r, ffituput duperse ; 2my 
nM», tDW^ n^s^m, fp^y nes6p to blow ; pH ab^n, open even. The 
nne ia observed in Greek ; fJ^pfJ^'^iy /Su^jmo^, and fivpfj^axa, formica 
SB IMt, and /SouXo/xai, volo, will. In Latin, cubo, cumbo, to lie down. 

• Tlie Hebrew ^SD, c^p^l, is changed into the Chaldee bnp qufibel, 
empled. The Hebrew Vd:i, gemel, is formed into the Greek xa/tijXo;, 
tbe Latin camelus, and the English word camel. In the same way 
llie Greek oxrw is changed into the Latin octo, and the English eight. 

7 like the Gothic U6MS, U6IMS, UIK^? a wife, woman, Ac. 
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Jill cp;ebe thou satdsf. he pyp'S he is or becomes ; ] 
pujiOe thou becomest. 

F. 

14. In Dan. Sax. F changes into b and p. 

G. 

15. G is often changed into h and p ' ; as 
Deperoha for heperoja a leadei- ; Dahiini for ftagui 

with days ; Gefpijan to be silent ; jef upotie* he 
silent or du/iib ; pph for fopje sorrow. 

G interchanges with I and Y, when I has a sort of 
consonant sound ; as jeo, leo or lu yore, /hrmerltn 
jeoju^, leoju^ youth ; jeoc, loc or luc yoke. 

G is often suppressed before n, or jn lengtlieni 
into jen ; as J-ypjiie, J>yfine from ]>)'ff or }ji|- tlii 
and asnijnc, renine, from seni; any. G is often addf 
to words that end witli i, as hij for hi (hey; and on the 
contrary G is often omitted in those words which end 
in ij ; as bpi for SpiJ or bpyj, dry. 

In Dan. Sax. G is sometimes dropped, or changed 
into C, H, or K; and GS into X. 

H. 

16. )3 is sometimes changed into J ; as jiaj'" forjf 
he grew or throve, from \c2lX\ to grow. 

In Dan. Sax. )3 is sometimes added to words, K 
sometimes dropped ; or it is changed into c, 3, ch, of 
and r^n into p. 

K. 

\7. The Saxons originBlly expressed the sound df I 



* G is often redundant in Greek, as are all aspirates, and it it 
fixed to words, as yi-ojofilrom «^oc a ctond ;ynw9Kui ,nosco, tok 
See Gregory Sharpe's Origin of Languages, p. 51. 

' See Watl. xxii. 12. 

'" See Cgedm. Ivii. 20.Cnilicpeos 1 Jiaj the hot/ increattd and g 
Se bxlenh )>eHh on pijbome aiib on yl&c. Luke Vi. 52. Deah U 
Gothic M'Alh hegrfu-. 
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modern K by C. As C also stood for a soft sound, it waa 
difficult to know when it was to be sounded hard, and 
when soft. To remove this difficulty, the Danes and 
Normans introduced the letter K to denote the hard 
sound of C". 

L. 

18. L*' and N are often written double or single with- 
out any distinction at the end of monosyllables; but this 
reduplication ceases when words are lengthened, so that 
a consonant follows ; as pell or pel well; ealle or al all 
(omnis) ; ealne all (omnem) ; also ic f ylle, fu fylf t, 
he ryl^, / sell, thou &c. 

In Dan. Sax. L is sometimes put for R. . 

M and N. 

19. In Dan. Sax. these two letters are sometimes in- 
terchangeable ; and N is occasionally dropped. 

P. 

20. The Saxon, p and p are easily mistaken for each 

•' " The English should never use c at the end of a word." Todd's 
Johnson, under K. We should not write public, but public/c. Dr. 
Johnson was a strenuous advocate for retaining the k, so was the au- 
thor of Friendly Advice to the Correctour of the English Press at Or^ 
finrd, concerning the English Orthogntphie. Fol. London, 1 6S2. This 
9nihoT nasfs, he observed many cacographies in The Ladies Calling, 
and The Government of the Tongite, and some in the 4 to Bible of the 
vmiedate. He says '' You have injuriously and shamefully docked En- 
fjSA words, by taking from the end of them ; for example, writing 
^kboHc, topic, public, instead of the known words diabolick, topick, 
fMkk, or us sometimes they were written diaboligue, topique, pub" 
€f«e; but never, but from Oxford, with a c terminating them, unless 
mm France, where I find them so spelt. But what have we to do to 
ntS&m oar Englbh to their language ?** See Todd's Johnson, vol. iv. 
ioGnunmar, Note r in Orthography. The k is now generally omitted 
(is » the case even in the present work) in such words as Gothic, 
vimliric, &c. &c. 

** L and R are so nearly related in sound, that they are used pro- 
iBbeuously: for the Hebrew moi»» almCne the Chaldeans wrote 
Whu lnn«na a widow ; and for the Hebrew "ibo the Scptuagint has 



/ 
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other, both in MSS. and on coins ; and even |n printed 
books great care is sometimes necessary to distinguuh 
these letters. 

In Dan. Sax. P changes occasionally into B and U. 

Q 

21. Q is not an original Saxon letter, and very seldom 
occurs in MSS. ; Cw and Cu were commonly employed 
where Q is now used. 

R. 

22. R in Dan. Sax. is occasionally added to words, 
and is sometimes changed into L. 

S. 

23. S and Z are merely variations of the same origi- 
nal letter. The Z is only the S hard '\ 

In Dan. Sax. Ss, D or X are sometimes substituted 
for S. 

T. 

24. T in Dan. Sax. occasionally changes into D and 

u 



D 



*' The Hebrew word Db)f ol«8 becomes )4r dl«i and 6p 6l€x toesoA 
the Greek word fjLaco'aw to eat, maxilla the jaw-bone. Sharpe*t (Mf* 
LaHf(, p. 52. 

The change, which has happened in our language by the abbieviB* 
tion of several words that are terminated in eth, by Hubstitutuig n* 
in the room of the last syllable, as in drowns, walks, oirtoef, aadil* 
numerable other words, which in the pronunciation of our forefiitM 
were drowneth, walketh, arrweth, has wonderfully multiplied « kW 
which was before too frequent in the English tongue, and added ti 
that hissing in our lang^uage, which is taken so much notice of bf fa* 
reigners. See Todd's Johmdn under S. 

■^ The Hebrew rem thoe into ru^n to-e seduced, the Greek Xflii' 
Xa0ca into the Latm lateo, and the Hebrew 'XCn r5d, into TXTi i^vi 
WT\ ros, trembled. The letter T has a tendency in ail languages to ^ 
generate into S. Hence in our own tongue loveth becomes laom. 1^ 
uie same reason the Greek words rra^i, 0c9i, and Mi become tft«^« ^U 
and hi. See note on S, and Jones's Qretk Gram, Part il. Ch. u. 
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W. 

25. In Dan. Sax. W changes into F and Ui; We 
into oe, u, ue; Wi, into u, uu ; Wa, into uiae, pae; Wr, 
into war; and Wu, into u. * 

X. 

26. X is sometimes supplied by cj* ; as neopc/^n for 
neopxen quiet. 

In Dan. Sax. X interchanges with S. 

Z. 

27. Z 18 only the S hard. See S. 

Remarks on the Vowels and Diphthongs. 

28. If the consonants, — those natural sinews of words 
itnd language, — suffer such changes, it may safely be pre- 
sumed, that those flexible and yielding symbols, the 
vowels**, would be exposed to still greater confusion; a 
confusion almost sufficient to induce one to imagine that 
the)r are of no weight or authority, in Anglo-Saxon or- 
thography. 

A. 

29. A kind of italic a is much used in Anglo-Saxon 
MSS.'* Where we now use A or E, the diphthongs iE, 
(E, and Ea continually occur in Anglo-Saxon; but (£ 
more frequently in Dan. Sax. 

The vowel A and its diohthongs thus interchange : 

A and O. See under O. 
* A and Mi as ac, aec an oak ; acep, aecep a field; 
kibban to have^ ic haebbe / have ; j-tan a stone ; 
jtasnen stony ; lap doctrine ; laepan to teach; an one; 
tti^ any one. 

** In feet, there ia nearly the same yariety in the vowel sounds of 
Eq^h as now spoken, in the diflferent provincial dialects : e,g. man 
•on, sand 8ond, Craydon Croydon, Dorking Darking, — ^i is in some 
^iKtiicts ai, in others et, and oi : and will is wull. I 

*• See Plate. 

e2 
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iE and EA : as ae, ea water.; aec, eac eternal. 

JEi and CE : as aejhpeji, oejhpeji eveiy where ; aj- 
hpilc, oejhpilc even/ one. 

iE and Y : as aelc, y4c each one. 

In Dan. Sax. these occur indifferently: — A, «, e, ea, 
o, eo ; iE, e, le, oe, o, ea, ue. 

E. 

30. E interchanges with /6. It is often added to 
the end of Anglo-Saxon words where it does not natu- 
rally belong, and it is as often rejected where it does. 

Eo is changed into y and e, and ea into e, but more 
usually into y. 

6a§e, e^e easily ; and ceaj-tep, cej-tep a castle. 

8eoIp, jelp, j-ylp self; j-yllan; j-ellan to give, selly&jc. 

Neah near ; nehj-c nearest ; ealb old ; j-e y Ibpa the 
elder ; pealban to rule^ he peIt^ or pylt he rules^ leaf 
loose^ l^fan to loose; jeleapa belief jelypan to IkcUeve. 

In Dan. Sax, these occur indifferently : — B, a, eo, oe, 
o, u, ae, ea, y ; ea, eo, i, y ; eau, cop ; ee, e ; ei^ce, li 
eo, a, e, i, ip, u ; eu, yp. 

I. 

3 K I is interchanged with e and y ; as 
Ijlanb, ejlanb, yjlanb a?i island ; epel, ypel m/i 
ipjjling, eap^linj, ypj^hnj a/af^ner ; pen 7'ain^ pman 
to rain ; bepnan to bum, bypnan to set on fire ; cpc- 
fan to say, J?u cpypt, cpipt, thou sayest. 

In Dan. Sax. these occur indifferently: I, la, io,^o, ^\ 
ice, le, oe ; luh, eop. 

O. 

32. Ois changed into u, e and y, and eo into y ; b«^ 
aometunes into a, especially before n in a short or tenni'^ 
nating syllable. 

Obe and ob, into abe and ab ; bom judgmeni, bt* 

man to judge ; ppopep comfort, ppeppian to conh 

fort ; pot a foot, pet feet ; boc a book, bee books ; 

j^opm a tf/orm, ptypman/o^/orm; jolb^o/c/, j^lbeo 
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n ; popb a tvordy anbpypban io answer ; peojic 
rk, p7jicean io work; heopb or hypbe a herd; loc, 
yoAe; icpan, lopan to show; man and men a man; 
and lonj long ; piub and ronb sand. 
Dan. Sax. these occur :~0, a, e, i^ u ; oe, «, c, o, 
e ; oea, eo ; ope, uu. 

U. 

I. U is sometimes converted into y : as pcpub 
mg^ fcp^ban to clothe ; cu]? known, cyfan to 
? known. 

Dan. Sax. these are used indiscriminately : — U, b, 
op, pe, pt, pu ; ue, ae, oe, pe ; ui, p ; uu, ope. 

Y. 

:. The Anglo-Saxon Y is the Greek T (upsilon), or, 
€ French call it, y Greque. The y was not dotted 
e oldest MSS. 

is sometimes changed into u. 
Dan. Sax. these occur : — Y into e, ea, i ; and Yp 
eu. 



Further Remarks on the Letters. 

\. The preceding observations on the consonants 
vowels, will render the following peculiarities less 
rising, and may perhaps explain their causes. 

). The final letters of words are often omitted : as 
b, pom ; paej or pej, pe. 

^ A vowel near, or at the end of a word, is often ab* 
ed by the preceding or succeeding consonant, espe- 
jT if that consonant be a semivowel: but either that 
he nearest vowel is still understood : as Lupj-r for 
ifT lovest; lup^ for lupaS loveth; and other verbs 
he 2nd and 3rd persons. Geppixl for jeppixle 
nges ; pupl for pupel sulphur ; f paepl for ppapel 
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sulphur; Woyva lor hloymvi a blossom ; bof m for bo|-um 
bosoni ; botl for botle a village, house^ &c. ; bjiibl for 
bpibel a bridle. 

37 . Contractions of words are common : as >ryftc 
for ne pij^ knew not ; n'aept)e for ne haepeb had not; 
yjin'^ for ynneS runneth. 

In Dan. Sax., on the other hand, monosyllables are 
sometimes changed into longer words : as ppa^ anger^ 
wrathy lengthened into papa^. Other words contract 
two syllables into one ; as cynmj into kynj a king. 

38. The different letters suffer a very frequent change 
of position : as tmtepje, tmtpeje pain ; )?ipt>a, 
J^pibba third. 

39. A very great variety exists in writing the sanw 
word by different Anglo-Saxon authors, as will appear 
from the following examples : jeojej^e, jeojoS, jeojuS, 
jejojje, 1050^, wv^w^ youth ; maenejeo " many^ a mul" 
titude, is written maenejo, maenijeo, maenijo, maenijUi 
maenio, maeniu, maenyjeo, manejeo, maneju, ihamje^ 
mani^o, maniju^ menejeo, menejo, meneju, meni^eo^ 
menijo, meniju, memo, menm. 

Adjectives in the comparative degree end indifferently 
in ap, aep, ep, ip, op, up or yp ; and the superlative in 
a/t:, ae/t, e|-c, ift, o/t, uft or yjn:. 

Active participles end in anb, anbe, aenb, aenbe, enb, 
mb, onb, unb or ynb; and passive participles in ab, 
aeb, eb, ib, ob, ub, or fb. 

So also, he bielp, bealp, belp or balp he dug; and 
laefpenbe, laej^pijenbe, laej^enbe or laepent>ejeedipg; 
ic puppe, ic peoppe, ic pyppe, or ic peppe I cast aunty; 
man ", mon a man ; he maeje or mu je he may ; he 

PZ* P> P^> r®» P^» ®^ r^^ ^^ ^^* » pnbon, f^nbon, 
penbon, pnt, pent, pmb, pn, pen, feon, are. 

40. Some short words assume very different noean* 
ings : as bij, bije, byje, bej, beaj, beah and beh, 



" As the Gothic M^H^TBl a multitude, 
» As the Gothic MANNA a man. 
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which, according to their connexion, signify indifferently, 
a turnings a croumy a geniy a bosoniy buy^ he turned^ he 
eubniUied^ &c. from bu^an to tum^ bow, &c. 



CHAPTER III. 

TVansformation of Saxon words into modem English. 

4 1 . We have retained sonie Anglo-Saxon words un- 
altered in our modern English. 



Ajxep * after 
Anb and 
Apple appU 
BaV a bath 
Beam a beam 
Bno a bean 
leOa beU 
tOca belt 
Btmh^bUnd 
Bpub a brand 
I^mV broth ' 
Bjio^p a brother 



Calj: a calf 
Camp a camp 
Cojin com 
Deab dead 
Dea% death 
Den a den 
Dim dim 
Damb ^ dumb 
Dujz dust 
6nb end 
^jiS earth. 
6ajt east 



Gajrteji Easter 
FajT a fast* 
FcW/ell 
Fienb a fiend 
Fij\jt first 
Flea ajlea 
Fojifor 
FopiSforth 
Fox «/ox 
F/iienb a friend 
Fpom * ^om 
Full '>//. 



42. We may further observe, that in derivation the 
Anglo-Saxon c coming before a vowel is changed into 
the English ch, and cc into tch ; as ciban to cnide ; 
acen a cmcken ; peccean to /ercH, &c.' 

The Saxon f c and fee become the English sh : as 
fccall SHa//; fceolbe sHow/rf; fceot^n to snoot ; j^cean 
mone; ycylb SHiV/(/; fciji snire, — and many more. 

43. Most of the Saxon words which form the ground- 
work of our present language, have been formed by dif- 

> As Gothic AI^TKA. 

• As Gothic BAlNdA* BAlMdS, and Cimbric BMF^Pi 
(BLINDE). See Lye*s Anglo-Saxon Diet, and Junius's Glossarium 

» Like the Hebrew nm btbthfood, broth. ' 

' AsGothic dLnMBS, clIIMlSA- See Matt. ix.3d. Luc. i. 22. 
* A« ItASTAM to fast. • As Gothic I^KAM. 

' Ai ):n AAS. • See Note ^ on letter C. 
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ferent parts of the process above described : that is, hy 
adding, omitting, transposing or interposing some letter 
or letters ; — by aspirating some, and removing the aspi- 
rate from others ; — by dropping initial or final syllable!^ 
especially the termination of the infinitive mood ; — and 
also by the contractions which many words have under- 
gone. This will clearly appear from the few exampki 
here subjoined. 

44. Examples of Suhstantives. 



Fojijt frost 
GeojuxS youth 
Ceap chciff' 
l3eoj:en heaven 
"bpin J a ring 
Stije a sty 
Nauejap an auger 

Ganbpa }«<?««*"• 

^^^^ZZ^ ^ clock 
Stole seal, sea-calf 
Pjieojt a priest 
Bojmc bosom 
(Ounuc a monk 
Gealla gall 
l3pste wheat » 
Leoht light »o 
^j:en evening 
Dapuc a hawk 
Dpecjtan whetstone 
IDqucu a nut 
l3eaj:ob head 
Oia an ox 
Hype hive 
Su^u a sow 



or 



PaBf p a wasp 
Naebl needle 
I31aj:e loqf^^ 
Foobepc l„y^„ 
yiheyc J 

Nechebujia neighbour 
Sealj: salve *^ 
I^lanb an island 
Scypc 1 a steer 
Scyjiic J stirk, 

Paren 1 

Faen / "* "^^^^^ 
Raebic a radish 
Loppejtpe a lobster 
CDepj marrow 
Bobij a body 
Da^ol hail 
Geoc a yoke ** 
Bijfcop a bishop 
Speapm a swarm 
ynniy a wound ** 
Faebep a father 
Mobop a mother 



Pala}'"**" 
JEx an ax 
iDlapopb lord 
Rom a ram 

Galfa }*«««" 
Cu a cow 
l3ypnet a hornet 
Opcipb orchard 
CDift a mist 
Bo^a a bow 
COaja a maw 
Bejin a bam 
I3juej:en a raoen 
Reope a rug 
FujeIa/ow/»7 
Scope! a shovel 
Dama a thwnb 
Telt a tat 
Ripe a rush 
t^icje a ridge 
Fola a foal >• 
l^Klptjiea^tter 
Soaegol a snail 



H 



» As the Gothic 0AlT. »o As Ainh Acl or AinhA4^' 

'> As the Gothic hAAlKS or hAAl)^S. 

'' As Gothic VI^5^V5^. *' As SA ABXNS. 

'* As rAQHK * As vnwa. 

• As rA ArA. »' a» |:nrAxs. 

»• As |:n A A- 



u^b. 3«J 
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^anij honey 
La^^ a law 
l^ypm a worm '^ 
tSleatop laughter^ 
Nepia nephew 
Cpejt: a craft, art 
Mpfcpal^ threshold 
Foe afoot 
bepjpejft harvest 
Ocop on o<<^ 
Beoo 6ee 
Flcoje ajltj 
V^i away *» 
Cfott a cart 



Scaec a sheet 
Sapel a lou/ ^ 
Bpibbe a bird 
Faem /oam 

Lapepin^ a lapwing 

Dpojoa (2r(M!i 
iEjc Of A 
Ec je Oft ed|ge 
G\\cguUt 
Ceac a c/i«ei(c 
Spupa a spur 



Scpin faille 
Camb a comb 
Ssb j^ed 

Speappa a sparrow ^ 
Gopoppic Forifc 
Fixsifish «♦ 
Fyphtoyr ig:^ «> 
iDpae^ whey 
Cytel Ae/^(e 

Dpan a drone 
Tabije a toad. 



46. Examples of Adjectives, 8fc. 



Nacob na/red ^ 
Reoh ^ rough 
Tt^jc fresh 
lytel Uttle 
Glsb glad 

Beopht 6rigAi «• 



t>yt ii» 

Sceopt «Aor< 
^f^Zgray 
Fa jen ^(a<i, ybm ' * 
Pypj troTJe ^ 
Ajen own^ 



Sceapp j/^oip 
Smepe smooth 
Betjt: to^ »* 
eaXaU 
lEvki-^ any 
ODape more. 



46. Examples of Verbs. 



CyjiaD to kiss 
^ppan to hasp 
Coyllan to knoll 
^jam to thresh 
Bejcopn to shove 



Anbibian to abide 
Pealbao to wield '^ 
Foljian to follow 
Spel jiaQ to swallow 
iDpiiijan to ring 



Apniao to run * 

Bopjian to borrow 
Feapbian to ward ^^ 



19 

II 

ts. 

15 

)1 
l« 

3) 
3fl 
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As the Gothic VAOKM. «> As HAAhQAN. 

As virs. ^ As SAiVA AA. 

As SnAKVA. ** As Uie Gothic |:ISK. 

As |:AnKnTAM. ^ as mAuA*S. 

As Klh. « As BAiWiT. 

As ITA. ^ Sec Lyes Diet, under TA-KAI^TS. 

AapAriHRHtoriOoice. « AsVAlKS »AsAiriM. 
As BATISTA. See Lyes Diet, under TS^TlXR* 

As vA^^A^- 

Run is more similar to the Gothic KlMKA^* 

As aiban. " A« vAK<X9An. 
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Ciban to chide 
Abpi^an to dry 
lean to increase, 

eke ^9 
Scjieopan to scrape 



to 
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Cuellan to kiU 
Ripan to reap 
Paenbpian to winnow 
Laenan to lend 
Axian to ask I 



[RrtI 



47. Examples of other parts 

I3psenne when ♦' 



UpaeJ^ep whether ** 
Mtat 

Betpux betwixt 
Gca yea ** 
Gcnoh enough *• 
bibep Ai( W *7 
"Dpi ic^y *• 



Fpam^om 
Duph through *» 
Gyje ye« *<* 
Sra «o ** 
Diboji thither 
Gip »/«»^ 
iDpybcp whither *' 
bpa toAo 



Reman tormn^ 
Ceoppao to cans 
Byc^an to buy *^ 
PaciaD to wake^ 
Paej can to wash. 

of Speech. 

Opep over *♦ 
Onbiitan about ^ 
Don Me»*« 
Butan but 
Daep <A«re " 
l3pajp where ^ 
Geman^ among 
Sooa soon ^. 



7fw remarks may be here made relating to the pre- 
sent state of the English language, 

46. Fii*$t: to the question. How comes it to pus 
that each of the modern English vowels has several dif- 
ferent sounds ? it may be replied, that all the different 
sounds beyond the powers of the single vowel were once 
expressed by diphthongs ; those diphthongs being at 
length discontinued, the single vowel was afterwards un* 
naturally obliged to bear the various sounds which thqr 
had previously represented. This was an alteration in 
our orthography, but no great improvement. 
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40 
41 
49 

43 

47 

4y 

50 

saxth 

M 



AsAIIKAN. 

As KlFN Ant. see Lye's Bict, under KlTN. 

As BnrQAN. *« As V AhSQAN. 

As the Gothic 0AN. ** As OA^AK. 

As 9A or 9Ai. *' As rANXh. 

As hiAAK6. ^ As 0A. 

As tPAiKh. 

This occurs Matt. xvii. 25. Da cpaeS he. Gypc. he bcS. " Tto 
he. Yes, he dothr *• As SV6. 

A« rAn or rABSi. *3 as 0AcVK6. 

As n|rAK ** Anb Jwp onbiitan. And thereaboult^ 

As tl>AN. "" As tPAKnh. 

As OAK. •^ As SiimS. 
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49. Second i the apparent truth of Professor Ingram^s 
observation on our present orthography : " That a few 
hours attentively dedicated to Saxon literature will be 
sufficient to overthrow the authority of every dictionary 
and grammar of the English language^ that has been 
hitherto published.** 
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Chapter L 

1 . Etymology treats of the formation and modifica- 
tion of the different sorts of words ; or^ as they are com- 
monly called, Parts of Speech. 

Words, composed of the letters of the alphabet, are 
articulate sounds used as signs of our ideas. 

2. All words were originally what are now termed 
monosyllables ; and consisted either, 

1st, of a single vowel, as — a, always, ever: 
2ndly, of a diphthong, as — 8b, a law : or 
Srdly, of a vowel or diphthong, and one, two, or more 
consonants united; as- ac an oak; aelc all, each. Many 
words ending in a semivowel are most probably of this 
land: as — abl a disease, fxytmjruii, byj-mji reproach, 
apl an apple: so that all words were at first pronounced 
with one single impulse of the voice, or with that 
slight modification of it occasioned by the terminating 
semivowel, and which is but the recoil from that im- 
pulse. For the sake of greater expedition in commu- 
nicating the thoughts, and in the inattentive rapidity of 
pronunciation, two, thr^e, or more words, expressing 
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a complete thought, or a convenient part of one thought, 
were often uttered so closely together, as at lengtbi 
through the force of habit, to be considered as but one 
word :— consequently, those words which we call disyl<* 
lables, trisylables, and polysyllables, are no other than 
two, three, or more entire words, or fragments of woids, 
thus condensed into one. 

All words, therefore, of more than one syllable art 
compounded of other words, which had a separate east- 
ence, either in the same language or in some kindred 
tongue. 

3. Words may be divided into the following classes : 
namely. Substantive or Noun, Adjective, Pro- 
noun, Article or Definitive, Verb, Adverb, Pre- 
position, Conjunction, and Interjection. 

Under these classes all the words of the Saxon Iin- 
guage may be arranged : though not perhaps in evefy 
case with scientific precision *. 



* From the time of Plato to the present^ the parts of speech hvrc 
been variously enumerated, from two to eight, t«n, or twelve. . Hils 
diversitv of opinion, as to the number of the parts of speech, has dnefly 
arisen m>m the propensity to judge of the character of worda, mnt 
from their form than from their import or signification. It is evident 
that to give names to the objects of thought, and to express thdr pio- 
perties and qualities, is all that in language is indispensably requi- 
site. If this be granted, it follows that the noun, {" Nomen de q» 
loquimur.** Quint lib, i. 4) the name of the thing of which we wptik, 
and the verb (** Verbum seu quod loquimur,"" Id,) expressing wlii( we 
think of it^ are the only parts of speech that are indispensably neoei^ 
sary. 

All the eight or twelve parts of speech, enumerated by grammaikDl 
of the present day, may be reduced to the Noun and Verb, as folloiilt 

If we had a distinct name for every object of sensation or thou|^ 
language would consist only of proper names, and would be too mir- 
densome for the memory. Language then must be composed of ge- 
neral signs, to be remembered -, and, as our sensations and peroM- 
tions are of single objects, it must be capable of denoting individttUli* 
'lliese general terms are reivdered applicable to individuals by auxiUtiJ 
or prefixed words, and the general term, with its auxiliary, must b6 
considered as a substitute for the proper name. Thus botf is a general 
term, to denote the whole of a species : • if I say the boy, this 6oy, Hkl 
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oy^ it is evident that the word boy with the articles or definitives the, 
lit, and thai, tare substitutes for the proper name of the individual :— 
le&utives or articles are therefore not absolutely necessary. See 
Lockers Essay, book iii. chap. 3. 

Hie pronoun b a substitute for the noun^ and may easily be dis- 
pensed with. 

The adjective cannot be considered essential in language, since the 
connexions of a noun with a property or quality may be expressed 
by the noun and verb : thus, " a wise man"" is the same as '^ a man of, 
mih. Of join wisdom/' Dr. Jonathan Edwards affirms that the Ame- 
rican-IndianSy denominated ** Mohegans, have no adjectives in all 
their language." Diversions of Purley, vol. ii. p. 463. 

Adveibs are only abbreviations ; as, here, for m this place; bravely, 
or braxfe-Ukt; and, therefore, they maybe rejected. In a similar man- 
ler it might be shown, that all parts of speech, except the noun and 
'erb, are either substitutes or abbreviations, convenient indeed, but 
mt indjapensably requisite. 

That all language is reducible to nouns and verbs is the doctrine of 
lato, and is eloquently maintained in the PlatonuxB Qucestiones of 
Inlarch. Of the same opinion was Aristotle 3 who says, '* there are 
vro parts of .speech, nouns and verbs'* Varro de Ling, Lat. Hence 
he observation of Priscian : '^ It was a favourite idea with some phi- 
OBophers, that the noun and verb were the only parts of speech -, and 
II the other wotds were assistants or connectives of these two.*' 
Ub. sd. To this opinion in later times Vossius, professor Schultens, 
^emiep, and others, have expressed their assent ; but none so much 
II accordance with Mr. Tooke, as Hoogeveen in his Dissertation on 
he Greek Particles, That particles (as Mr. Tooke calls them) are 
ibbtenationt of other woros, is, however, neither the discoverv of 
At. Tooke nor of Hoogeveen who preceded him. The fact is illus- 
rated in the work of a learned German on the subject of the Hebrew 
Hvtkdei, published in 1734. " If not all separate particles, certainly 
he greater part, are, in their nature, nouns. That this position is 
perfectly just, though new, you will be convinced by the following 
nges. For, by reading these through with care, you may very 
amy understand that all the separate particles of the Hebrews 
vrt cither nouns or verbs."" Christ. Koerber, Lex. Partic. Hebr. This 
etymological principle is thus displayed by Hoogeveen : — " Nature 
UM reason teach us that the first origin of the Greek, as well as every 
other language, was most simple ; and it is probable that (oyojttatfra^ ) 
MiMt, by which things, and verbs, by which actions were expressed, 
WCK finit used, but not />ar^ic/e«. However, since the whole discourse 
tooaistB of verbs and nouns, the former of which denote the actions 
tod passions, the latter the persons acting and su£fering — it is rightly 
^litca, whether the primitive language had particles : Indeed, the par* 
Wtt themselves were formerly either nouns, or verbs. See Doctr. 
^•rtieularum Ling. Gr. 1769, Prof, and Todd*s Johnson, in Gram. 
^o!.iv. p. 15. 
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From what has been siaEed, it is evideiul/ die opinion of la 
men, that in all languages, tlie esNentitil purls orKpcerli are the 
and verb ; hot, as there win every latiguagi- a number of word«whiA 
cannot be easily reduced tu these primary diviaionx, it has been aiu^ 
with grammarianH to arrange words into a ruriety or dift'erent clauo. 
Thia arrangement is partly arbitrary : for, as Home Tookc remaiHi 
■■ it has not to this moment been settled, what sort of difference ia 
words should entitle them to hold a separate rank by themsetvei.'' 
DwerthnsofPurleii,vo\.i. p. 44, Hence the different opinions, a> I* 
the number of the pnrls of speech, mentioned at the be^miingof dw 
note. Into whatever number of classes words may be distributed, il 
should always be remembered, that the only words essentially necct- 
«ary are the Noun and Verb ; every other species of words being id- 
mitted solely for dispatch or ornament. See Dr.Crombie's E/jnx. p.2l' 

Having seen that all the ports of speech may be reduced to ibe 
Verb and Noun, perhaps it may be proper to give, what may be con- 
sidered, the progressive formation of the different classes into MA 
words are divided in this Grammar. See the iioie lo the 2tut para- 
graph on the adrerb, chim. vi. 

Every abstract term in language had originallyasensible, palpable 
meaning ) — generally o substantive meaning. 

Substantiveg or nouns constitute, in general, the primitive wank lo 
ftll languages. See a different opinion in Ansetm Bayly's lntTOd.tt 
Languages, p, 73, und Bishop Burgess's Essay un the Studf ofJnU- 
^Uff, 2nd edit. p. 89. 

Verbs Ate the first-bom offspring of nouns. They ore douds em- 
ployed in a verbal sense ; — at least, the greatest quantity of wonbare 
' of Uiis class : a few indeed appear to have started Into being si onn 
as verbs, without any transmigration through a previous substantnc 
state. 

Adjectives spring from the two preceding classes of words ; and Be 
originally either nouns adjectivcd, or verbs adjectived. 

Pronouns take their rise from Nouns, VerlM^ and Numerals, wbiA 
have, in many instances, passed through tlie adjectived Htale. 

Articles, or more properly Definitives, are iiuihiiig but ' 
used in a particular sense. 

Adverbs, for the most part, originate in Adjectives and ProDOUUf 
ft few in Verbs and Nouns. 

Connectives, that is Conjunctions and Prepositions, ape 
Nouns or Vert» employed in a particular sense, and for a 
purpose i they arc sometimes slightly itdjectived. 

Interjections are, in most instances, Verbs ^ though afewareNoi 

Hence it will be easily perceived, that the original words in a 1 
guage, — that is, those which were formed when the language itself I 
gan, — are probably not numerous ; the great mass of its vocabulary 
produced at successive intervals, and wiil, in a great degree, ei " 
the disfmet ilaga of its formation. See Notes to chap. ij. sec 
chap. iii. sect. 26 : and chap. v. sect. 57. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE NOUN. 



4. A Noufl'is the name of any thing we can see, 
touehf or conceive to exist. 

We know that hoc* a book, and pep a man, are nouns, 
because we can see or touch them. We are also certain 



i 

P 
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' Nomen if nama. mibj^am pe nemna^ealle }in^, ^Zt^P ^ejpynbrp- 
hee^e^emmneUce^ jyobeplicc be ajenum iiaman. Eadgarus, JEthel- 
woUtus. 2cmaeiilice. rex kinj. episcopta bifcop. ^Ifrici Gram. p. 3. 

* 7^ Anglo-Saxon Language in the First Stage of its Formation, 

Formation of Nouns. 

The five senses are the great inlets of human knowledge^ and the 
djects of those senses first engage our attention : — to give these their 
M pr opria te appellations, is the first business about which the organs 
« speech are employed. 

Tne name of a thing that exists, or of which we can form any notion, 
h denominated a Noun or Substantive, and is the only primitive part 
flf speech, and the parent stock of all language. All other words are 
fcrned either by the amplification or abbreviation of the Noun. 

Substantives occur in the Anglo-Saxon either single or compounded. 
The latter were evidently formed after the other, and rendered a more 
diciiitous mode of expression unnecessary. 



a man 



(Daa) 

Pijr a woman, a wife 

tifcfish 

^da9 

Leac leek 



Single Substantives. 

Ficfg 
Naefe nose 
Saieye 
Stopc stork 
Fzttfat 
Hoc a book 
Step a letter 



Faep cart, vehicle 
Lam loam, clay 
Dijcdish 
Ri^e back, ridge 
Dop the god Thor 
Cej^nc the mind. 



Compound Nouns. 

Anl. Compound nouns consist of two or more independent words 

iilidi occur smgly, with an appropriate meaning, as often as in com- 

Unlion : — Sewndhfy of one independent noun, or perhaps more ; 

jiined with a wordwhich has now almost, or entirely, lost its separate 

usCy and is chiefly employed in tha termination of other words : and. 
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that lupe lova, and fopje sorrow , are nouns, though we 
cannot see or touch them ; because we can conceive such 
a thing to exist as the love we have for our parents, and 
the sorrow we have for our faults. 

Nouns are of two sorts, Proper and Common. 



Thirdly, of one primitive, complete substantive^ and a terminating 
syllable^ which is only the fragment of some ancient word^ possessing 
no longer any separate us^ or signification. 

Ist^ Nouns composed of independent words, 

Ac or aec oak, cejin or 1 k / ^^pn or acopn the corn 

copn, grain, Jruit J ma e -^ qftJie oak, an acorn 

perty, 6«««e« \ (Dan a man J ^ ^^^^ ^ mercCT 

Ccajtep a city papa men — Ceafceppapa citizens 

Bup3 a dty Papa men — Bup^papa or -papuci^uav 

JScaep a letter .... — C Scaepcpaep: the art of U^ 

R„. A V \tert, grammar 

Boc a hook — Boc-cpaep leammg 

Pi J an idol or\ i Pij-cpaBp tlie art cotmed- 

temple J " (edwithidolairy,witdura(i 

{Scetijx ashaft,! C l^ijepceap; a dart of the 

dart J" I mind, thought 
r bijccpaep the craft oftk 

Cpaef t crtft .... — -J mind, prudence, aakk" 
(, ness of mind 

Del a vart k ^'^ '^^ midst .... — COibbel themidptirt/mdik 

^ \ Lyt a light thing, . — L>trel a light part, a Uitk 

ry^yeafamUy, Gc..le a partition - { ^'S ^^^f^r^^^ 

Fmpajoumey, e\t>e age, time ,,. . — f^^?^^^ the time empkyd 

I in a journey. 
It is not easy to ascertain, in the present state of etymological sci- 
ence, whether CDib, Lyr, eibe, &c. are primitives or not : they irt 
ranked as such till further knowledge be obtained. In geneial, iB 
words ending in b, t, or n, are to be suspected of verbal origin. 

2dly, Nouns composed of independent words, and others used as 

termtnations. 

These terminating words had each originally a precise, single mesn- 
ing i but their frequent use has obtained for them a variety of secoo* 
daiy and figurative meanings, in some cases but slightly comiflctri 
with their primitive sijrnificaUons : they are in fact used with eveiy 
possible latitude of signification i as« 
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Proper Nouns or Names. 
5. Proper nouns are names only, appropriated to indi- 
uak; as, Gcjbepht {the bright eye)^ /fefelpeb {noble 
couneii), &c. 

Common Nouns. 
K Common nouns or names are those words which 
lote the names of things containing many sorts or.in- 

Bi,or -borne, i. e, judgment, sentence, {>r(Unance, decree: also tense 
or signification; as Oom-boc a book of laws or decrees. In com- 
poeition bom denotes power, office, quality, state, condition, au- 
Hunily, property or right-, as, 

Cyoe a king Cyncbom a kingdom 

Fpeo a freeman Ffieohom freedom 

Deop a slave Deopbom slavery 

Sfic a traitor Spicbom treason 

mjceop a bishop liijccophom episcopacy 

Ahbuh an abbot AbbuhXyome abbacy, 

c or -picc, i. e. a kingdom or realm, office, dominion, power, empire ; 
also rich, wealthy, potent, 

Cyne a king Cynjiic a kingdom 

Bipceop a bishop liijceoppice bishopric 

K*i* ^•. l7r i-^lrpic an elf in government, 

My an elf, ^ ^y^^ 

b, -habe, i. e. sex, person, order, office, degree, state, quality, kind, or 
sort. It is the modern termination in -hood and -head ; 9s, 

Ppeojr a priest Ppeojthabc priesthood 

(Dunuch a monk COnnuchabc monkhood 

Cilb a cfdld Cilbhabc childhood 

Cniht a knight Cnihthabe knightJiood 

£Sn } " ""'^'"' { SslSL } '"'^"^ 

pep a man pcphab manhood 

pip a woman piphab womanhood, 

TP> -Fypt% -fcip, -fcipo, i. e. a shire, a share, a part, department, 
prefecture, charge, care, office, employpient, administration, 
Bipccop a bishop Bipceupfcipc a bishopric 

Ppcop: a priest Ppeojrtjcypc parish 

Gepepa a companion Gepepjfcyp society 

Tun an inclosure, a town Tiinpcype stewardship, 

TP» -fcype, -fcip, -fcipp, i. e. a shape, a form, action, office, dig' 
nity. -fcyp is the modem termination -ship, 

Dejen a thane Dr jenpcype thaneship, servitude 

Geppc company Gt^p^j^ycipe fellowship. 

F 
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dividuals ; and the name is common, or applicable to 
every individual of the sort; as man, boy, tree, &c. There 
are many sorts of men, boys, or trees, and many mSxn* 
duals in each of these sorts ; but the noun man, bey, or 
tree, is common to every individual of the sort. 

/ 

3cf/y, Composed of independent words, and terminating s^Uabks, 
Some of these terminating syllables are the following. 
-iD^. This is a frequent ending of patronymic nouns^ i.e. those which 
are derived from a father s name i as^ 

Cenfupnr the son ofCenfusa. 

Baelbej Pobeiiinj Baldag son of Woden, 

Glepn^ the son of Elise, 

pobeii Fpi^opuljrinj Woden son of Prithowulf, 

** JEfCfMie Ccnjrufinj, Cenpujp Cenpcp^inj, Cen j:rf)^ CiiV^ilpDj, 
Cu^plf Ceolpuljriiij, Ceolpulp Cynpicinj, Cynpic Ccjibicmj.** 

Sax. Cliron. A. D. dclxxit. 

Mscwine son qfCenfus, Cenfns son ofCenferth, Cenferth son ofCutk- 
gils, Cuthgils son of Ceolwulf, Ceolwulfson of Ci^nric, Cynric sob of 
Cerdic, 

-Iin^. Many of this ending are diminutives ; as^ 

Cnxpliii; a tittle bop, Deophn^ a Uttle dear, a iarUng 

At other times it denotes a state of subjection to ; *as, 
toyphnj subject to hire, a hireting 
teplinj suited to a haft, bond or imprisonment 
Keplin^ subject to bonds, a captive 

-mcle. These are diminutives ; as. 

Rap a rope Rapincle a Uttle rope 

Scip a ship Scipincle a Uttle ship 

Tun an inclosure, a farm Tunincle a Uttle farm. 

-clj". There are but few of this termination. 
Rcc, Race smoke, a reeking RKce]f frankincense 

Scice a pricking Sciccel j a sting 

Faet a vessel Fa>celp a bag or toaUei 

Raeb a guess K xbul / a riddle 

Paej: or P»p; a weft or woof of C peBpelr a covering or coat, heetottt 

cloth I made of the warp and worf 

Fpco a freeman \ ^^^^'X '• ^- ^Peo-elr afoast,pU^ 

' ^ I sure, 

-a denotes a person 

Pyjihca workman 

(Danj^aja manslayer 

Ypfeouroa heir, one who takes the inheritance 

Fopejenpi precursor 

11* 
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7. We know man is a Common name, because it is 
common to all the species ; and that /BJ^elpeb is a Pro* 
per noun or name, because it is appropriated to an indi- 
vidual : — every individual man is called Man, but every 
man is not called /6J>elpet), 

TAe Properties of Nouns. 

The properties of Nouns are Number^ CasCy Gender^ 
and Declension. 

OF NUMBER. 

8. Number ' is the consideration of an object, as one or 
more. It is probable that the earliest nouns were proper 
names ; but the unavoidable observation that many of 



Hiis termination is also used in other derivative words^ which de- 
note inanimate things : for example^ 

Gemana a congregaiion, Gcpiina custom, habit, 

-ep^ -ope (from pop a man) also denotes a person. 

SMBbi^ o gower, ppitepe a writer. Reap epe a robber, 
-e»b denotes also a person. 
Pepiehb a defender, Palbenb ruler, manager. iDaelanb redeemer. 

' It is probable that the plural of all nouns was originally formed 
1^2 annexing to the singular a word which signified multitude. Sec. 
Viis is the case in Hebrew ; for tD^ (Tm) signifies a multitude, and 
^ derivM from CDn (era), non (eme),or pon (emun) : thus ^{Dn'-bD:^ 
•y on- (ggmSl-Smiin or em) a camel multitude, became t3^te:i (g^m- 
ISim) camels. We kno walso that the Bengalese (a branch of the 
Sanscrit) forms the plural of nouns by the addition of " lok " people : 
tftn projaa a peasant, becomes projaa-lok a peasant-people, or pro- 
iiabk peasants. Perhaps some other plural terminations may have 
Qnginsdly possessed some such meaning, if it could be discovered. — 
lib. Weob attempts to account for the formation of the Sa^con plural 
tkos: 

The pronominal elements ^pear to be the great instruments in the 
ftnnadon of Number. 

^ In the addition of Number to a word, it is supposed that the addi- 
tion does not necessarily and essentially contain the idea of Number; 
^t that, on seeing the word in that particular form of it, the mind^ 
fc its own convenience and dispatch in conversation, a^ees with 
^K)se to whom we are speaking, to put upon that form of it the idea 
•tf Number, which was not originaily either in the noun or its termi« 
l^tlion. 

The distinction in the Number of things is founded in nature, but 
i^ general manner of expressing that dilfefence in words seems to 

f2 
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the things named resembled each other, and that there 
might be several of the same sort, speedily gave rise to 
Number. 

When one object only was expressed, the noun re- 
mained in its original single state, which is called the 
Singular Number : when two or more objects are re- 
ferred to, the noun commonly undergoes a slight altera- 
tion to indicate it, and becomes the Plural Number: as, 

Singular. Plural. 

SmiS a smith ........ Smi^aj- smitlis 

Dun a mountain .... Duna mountains 

piln a girl .pilna girls 

8ceoppa a star Steoppan stars 

6a water. . . . , 6an waters 

Gaj an eye Gajan eyes 

Fpeo a freeman Yjicof freemen 

y wite^i winter pmtpe or pm^pa i^m/m. 

■ ■ ■ — ^——i ^J^— M^J^— ^^^^^ 

contain no necessary implication of it. The plural termiiiatioiiB ap- 
pear to be only variations of tlie singular, not radically or munericaBf 
different in signification. 

There was probably no original alteration of the noun, ettfacr bf 
termination or otherwise ; but persons in speaking said indifeeal^» 
one foot, ox five foot, ox twenty foot, as the ndgcur^ojj^l ; ahn^a 
using a numeral to denote the plural^ wlienlEelunolint coukl be ex- 
actly ascertained 3 and a word expressive of multitude when tk 
number was uncertain. 

In time^ this numeral^ or word of plurality, used in many languages, 
coalesced with its principal -, and in some instances, as it was troubk- 
some to use different words to denote the exact number when exact- 
ness was of no consequence, they agreed to use the same sign to ex- 
1^ press both the singular and the plural -, placing it before the doia 
f for the one purpose, and after it for the other : as if we were to siy 



r in English, oing. one-foot, Plur. /oo/^one. In Anglo-Saxon thus : 

\ Singular. Plural. 

a-popb a word popb-a words 

an-pitera a prophet pitej-an prophets 
(ng) eif 'fin fS^ one smith C 

or > or < jTniJ?-ef smiths : i. e. jrmif-iif. 
a-pni¥ J a smith v. 

We have npw ift English : 

SiNOULAB. Plural. 
9n-ox. ox-an or -en. 



! 
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Nouns in Saxon form their plural according to the 
inflection of the declension ^to which they belong ; but 
some nouns are written the same in both numbers : as, 
beapn and cilb a child or children; pip wife or wive^^ 
kc. This happens most fr^uently in nouns designating 
things without life ; as, popb word or words. 

The following change their final consonants in the 
plural. 

Singular. Plural. 

Fijrc a^h Vxxzj fishes 

Dipc a dish Dixap dishes 

Tuj-c a hisk. • • • • • Tuxaj- tusks. 

Some names of nations are found in the plural with- 
out the singular: as Dene the Danes ; Romane the 
Romans ; Gnjle the AngleSy &c. They are declined 
like the plural of the third declension. 

These change the vowel in forming the plural : 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



Plur. 
Bee books 
Fet/eef 
CDen nien 
Lyj- lice 
, CDyj* 7fuce 



Sing. Plur. 

Eu a cow • • • • Ey cows 
To'Sal f Te«&To)jap 

tooth ) I teeth 
Eror a goose . • \jey geese* 



Sing. 
Boc a book 
Fot afoot 
CDan a man 
Lu|* a louse 
(Du|* a mouse 

These form their plural thus : 

Sing. Plur. 

Eealp a calf. Eealppu calves 

je^zanegg /B^pu eggs 

Beo a bee Beon bees. 

Number affords an opportunity of distinguishing sub- 
stantives, as proper or common ; for without this con- 
trivance they must have been all proper, and perhaps 
innumerable. 

Proper nouns, being names appropriated to indi\i^ 
duals, do not, therefore, admit of a plural; as, yelrpic; 
butcgmmon names or substantives, as standing for kinds 
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and sorts containing many individuals, may become 
plural ; as. Sing. p:an a sioncy Plur. Ycznzy stones. 

OF THE CASES. 

9. A case * is a change in the termination of a noun, 
adjective, or pronoun, to express their relation ^ to the 
words with which they are connected in the sentence. 

* The origin of the word Case may be thas explained : 

The Peripatetics did not consider the nominative as a case, but 
compared the noun in this primary form to a perpendicular line ; as 
A B. The variations of the word from the nomwative they considered 
as other lines drawn from the same point A, or to lines falling ftom 
the perpendicular, with diflferent degrees of obliquity, as A C or AD; 
and these they termed the noun's IITXISEIE (Casus), Ctuet or l^U- 
ings- But the Stoics and the ancient gprammarians considered tlie 
nominative also as a case. When a noun fell from the mmd in in 
si^^)le primary form, they called it llTnZlS OP0U (Casus Rbctus), 
an erect or upright case, as A B ; and thus they distin- 
guished the nominative case. When a noun fell from the " c 
mind under any of its variations, such as Genitive, Dative, [ /^n 
&c. they termed them OTniEIS nAAFIAI (Casus Ob- \^ 
LiQUi), oblique cases, as A C or A D, in opposition to A B, ^ 
which was erect and perpendicular. See Harris's Hermes, 
book ii. ch. 4. 

^ The mind is not always employed about single things, but coBh 
pares one object with another,' that it may discover in what reladoo 
they stand to each other. This relation is expressed in Tarious w^rS; 
according to the idiom of diflferent lang^uages : 

1st. By jwrticles ; as mrrb Wlp (quedes li ye we) Holiness /« 

thehord, 
2nd. By terminations ; as Daritfm vicit Alexander. 
3rd. B^ the situation of words 3 as Alexander conquered Demi' 

These diflferent modes of expressing relation will be illustrated b 
the progress of this note. It has been already remarked, that wordiof 
more than one syllable (Etym. 3, p. 59) are two or more entire woA 
or fragments of words, condensed mto one. On this subject the excd- 
knt observation of the Rev. A. Crombie, LL.D. may be quoted witfc 
advantage (See a Treatise an the Etymology and Syntax of the Eng" 
lish Language, p. 47). '* That the cases or nominal inflections, in SB 
languages, were originally formed by annexing to the noun in iti 
simple form a word significant of the relation intended, is a doctrin* 
which, 1 conceive, is not only approved by reason, but alao attested 
by fact. That any people, mdeed, in framing their hipguage should 
aflix to their nounfl insignificant terminations for the purpose of ex- 
pressing any relation, is a theory extremely improbable. Numerdu* 
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In Anglo-Saxon there are four cases : the Nominative, 

mitive. Dative, jmd Accusative. // -^4*- J » j "ii s 

— : — ' j^^ 

^e inflections are in the Greek and Latin languages^ I am per- --' , _ ,, _ ^ 
ded that, were we sufficiently acquainted with their original struc- ^ 

% we should find that all these terminations were at first words JU fQ 

aificant^ subjoined to the f<idi9, and afterwards abbreviated. This f 
nion is corroborated by the structure of the Hebrew and some other 
lental languages, whose affixes and prefixes in the formatbn of their 
es and conjugation of their verbs, we can still aaceiiain.*' 
rhe Hebrew, like the English, expresses the relation of one word to 
ither by particles placed before nouns, and therefore called preposi- 
» j and in some instances by modifying the termination. " It does 
appear that the relation of words is so conveniently expressed by 
ying nouns with terminations, as by placing them in the natural 
er of construction, and affixing prepositions to them.'* (See Wil- 
l's Essay towards a Philosoplwal Languagey &c, p. 352 and 444.) 
d therefore we find that prepositions are uned in the Hebrew — 
most philosophical language with which we are acquainted. The 
brew word pUf (s^q) a sack, admits the following prefixed particles : 
1, &c. 

Plvral, 
ts^-pu^ s£q-tm sacks 

CD^-pU^-b le-i^-im of sacks 
ts^.pti^.D me-s^q-int from «ac^s 
CD>-ptt^-n 6e-sSq-tin in scuiks. 

ire the preposition h, of or to, &c. is derived from b« (al) of, to, &c. ; 
from or with, is a derivative of ID or mo (mu or mSne) to distribute 
h. Sec. ', 2, in, &c. is derived from ni (be) hollow, or TO (ble) 
'tin, (See Parkhursfs Hebrew Letricon.) 

What is called the Genitive Case in other languages, is expressed in 
^rew by an omission or alteration of the last letter oi the nrst word ; 
i such word is said to be in regimen : as CanDSIl-'^i*! (d^bM hgkil- 
m) the words of the wise ; tD the last letter of the first word tsna^i 
fb^run) being omi//ed ; and mn* HMTi^ (Irat yewe) the fear of the 
rd ; n the last letter of the first word HMI^ being put instead of n. 
Die Greeks did not only adopt a difierent method of writing to that 
kh was practised by the Oriental niitions (see Introduction, 4 &5), 
t, instead of expressing the relation of ^orda by prepositions as in 
5 Hebrew, they effected it by annexing vowels or syllables to the 
Gcal word. Gree n w Qod ob|erves : "1 should suspect that at first 
i Greeks hai~ no cases, but made their declensions by the article 
i, ro, rev, rr^g, rou, &c. as we do by the help of prepositions j and 
It this method led them bv degrees, for the sake of brevity, to make 
B terminations similar to the articles 5 which being done, they might 
en omit the article, and the terminations alone might serve the 
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seq - 


a sack 


ie-s6q or or to 


a sack 


lue-sfq FROM 


a sack 


6c-seq in 


a sack. 
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m. llie Nominative, or nanung case« is that which 
jprimarily designates the name of any thing : as f-mi% a 
smith. 



purpose." Sec An Essay towards a Practical English Gntmmar, &c. 
5th ed. 12ino^ 1753^ p. 65. Thus the Greek was the first language 
in which the use of cases or variable terminations was intromiced. 
Monboddo remarks : " The Greek was an Oriental language IntHight 
by the Pelasgi into Greece ; but it is certain the Greeks made very 
great alteration in it Now this alteration appears to have been prin- 
cipally in the termination of the words, and the analogy of the lan- 
guag^j by which 1 mean the flection of the declinable wofds. The 
Oriental languages, and particularly the Hebrew, to which I am per* 
suaded the Pelade was very near akin, terminated by far the greatest 
part of its words and all its roots in consonants, whereas the greatest 
part of the words in Greek, and all the roots, beiB|^ veibs, terminate 
in a vowel. And this difference of termination did necessarily pro- 
duce a great difference of inflection. And accordingly the foct un- 
doubtedly is, that the Orientals form the cases ef dieir nouns and 
tenses of their verbs in a manner very different from that practised by 
the Itreeks, and the roots also of their languages are very dilferent 
fr\»m the Greek roots/' Vol. ii. Dissert. L p. 514. 
llie Greeks inflected their word traKxof, a sack, thus : 



Singular. 

N. 2axx-o^ A sack 

p. coLKK'Ou or A sack 

D. fl-oxx-u; TO A sack 

A. ^axx-oy a sack 

V. a-aKK'S o sack. 



Flusai.. 
N. Zaxx-oi 

G. (TOXTL'tVf OP 

D. caxK'Oig to 

A. COMX'O'Jf 

V. o-oxx-oi o 



saeki 
jffdcs 
McSs* 

Mcict 

sacks. 



Tlie Latin being derived from the Greek, the Romans modified their 
words in a similar manner : 



Singular. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 



Sacc-us 

sacc-i 

sacc-o 

sacc-uM 

sacc-E 



Abl. sacc-o 



A 

OF A 
TO A 
A 
O 
BY A 



sack 
sack 
sack 
sapk 
sack 
sack. 



1 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 
Abl. 



Plural. 
Sacc-i 

SaCC-ORUM 



sacc-is 
sacc-os 
sacc-i 
sacc-is 



OP 
TO 

o 

BY 



The Saxons inflected Sacc thus : 
Singular. 
N. Sacc A sack 

G, pcc-cjr OF A sack 

D. picc-e TO or by a sack 
A. jacc A sack. 



Plural. 
N. 6acc-ajf 

G. jracc-a op 

D. j*acc-um (-on) to 
A. picc-aj 



$ack» 
sack% 
sackt 
fodb 
McAt 
jooks* 



sacks 
sacks 
sacks 
sacks* 



Some languages liave even a greater number of case?* than the 
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I. When one thing is represented as being the 
c€, origin^ author^ or caiise of another^ its name has 

I, Latin, or Saxon. The Sanscrit has eight, and the Laplandish 
1 by Fiellstrom to have nine cascs^ which are given thuy : 

Nom. joulke pes .... a foot 

Gen. jovXken ..... pedi« .... of a foot 

Dat. joulka^ .... pedi to a foot 

Ace. joulkem .... pedem .... a foot 

Voc. joulke pes . . . . o foot 

Abl. joulkex^ .e,x,a ped€ .... from a foot 

Pma. joulke/. . . . sine pede .... without a foot 

Media, joulkin cum pede .... with a foot 

Loca. joulkesn in pede -. . . . in a foot. 

dung in his Mithridates says : ''There are fourteen cases in the 
■h and Laplandish/* vol. i. p. 743.' 

e Greek terminations ov, uj, toy, 8ic., the Latin i> o, orum, &c,, 
be Skxon ej, e, a, &c. annexed respectively to the radical word 
mice, and jacc, have the same effect as the Hebrew h, D, 1, &c. 
he English of, to, for, &c. placed before the radical word ptt^ (seq) 
?*. 

ontistbe here observed, that the English h|^ve omitted the need- 
ariatioB oFoisea In the Saxon, ancTreveried to the primitive sim- 
foTthe Hebrew ; the Saxon variable termination giving way 
l£Oi£^h paspositions. The same observations may be generally 
i^n the languages derived from the Latin. The inflective ter- 
tbns have been rejected for prepositions 3 ^hen the Latin ha.^ 



N. sacc-t« 
G. sacc-i 
D. sacc-o 



^ il sacco 1 ^ ^ sac 

00 j^j ^^^ I OB 



00 del sacco I ^ du sac 

1 a/ sacco I g an sac 
A. sacc-um ^^ U sacco ^U le sac 
V. sacc-e 
A. sacc-o. 



^ sacco Jo sac 
fi dalaacco.J g dtiaac. 



le Greek, Gothic, Saxon, and Latin cases are a contrivance more 
id and troublesome than useful. If the cases superseded the use 
^positions, they would be proper and beneficial, as they must 
n the number of particles, and consequently the labour in learn- 
hose languages. But with the cases, the Greeks and Romans 
often compelled to call in the assistance of prepositions : these 
tions, which only in some measure express the relations of a 
i without prepositions, become a burden instead of a relief. In 
•ew, ftnd in modern languages (as the English, Italian, French, 
the prepositions, and their use before the noun, are only neres- 
to be known j but in Greek and Latin the variations of deilcn- 
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a termination added to it, called the Genitive Case ; as 
Dyyej- mannejr jrunu this mans son; Gobcjr lupe GotTs 



sions and cases are needlessly added to the prepositional (See , 
Bayly's Introduction to Languages, part iii. dissert, ii. p. 63.) Thii 
distinction of cases in Latin^ Greek, ike, must therefore be considered 
as a refinement Vithout much real utility ; and hence, upon the fiJI 
of the Roman empire, those people that derived their languages Crom 
the Latin, finding that the relation of words could be expreaed with 
greater facility by prepositions, tacitly and almost universiEJIy r^ected 
variable terminations. In the same manner the present English has 
also rejected most of the Anglo-Saxon cases. The introduction of the 
Normans, by William the Conqueror, produced this change; for the 
inattention of the Normans to ihe varieties in the Saxon tenninatiolu 
naturally led to the rejection of most of them. See Observatums mr 
la Langue et IckLitt&ature Provenrales, par A. W. De Schl^eL Paris, 
1818. 

W'^e have seen that the relation which one word bears to another m 
inflected languages, is indicated by a change in the termination 3 bat in 
the Hebrew tongue, and the modem languages, it*is expressed by pre- 
fiYed particles. We have only now to show that the modem languages 
also express the relation of one word te another bv the position. "Alex- 
ander conquered Darius** — Here Alexander is the agent, and Dartai 
the object. The sense would be inverted, if we said ^' Darius am- 
quered Alexander.** It is the position which determines the meaiuiig. 
In Latin and other languages, where the relatbn is denoted by ibt 
termination, the sense is the same though the position be varied : 
thus " Alexander vicit Darium** has the same meaning as '' Darimn 
vicit Alexander." 

Mr. Webb has the following remarks upon Cases : 
" In Greek, Gothic, and Saxon, there seem to be only four leadiog 
cases or states in whidi the noun appears according to its grammaticiii 
arrangement and position. 

1 . The Nominaiive Case, which is, of course, the original noun in 
its most simple form ; as Homo man. 

2. The Genitwe Case, which occurs when one noun stands in such 
connexion with another as ta be affected by it ^ as Hovninia cafNit 
fiicrn*^ head. This is usually termed the Genitive or Pofneasive cue, 
and is indicated by a different termination. It takes the lead in di- 
stinguishing and characterizing the Declensions, as being that case ift 
which the most perceptible variation of the added particle appeals : 
the other cases being in every instance formed either by the very aoi* 
radical, or, if by ditferent ones, yet by such as are neariy simihir i^ 
their form. 

3. The Accusative Case, which takes place when a noun is afficcteo 
or governed by a verb } as Amo hominem I love the man. 
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love, or the love of God. Here God U evidently the 
source, origin, &c. of love. 



The inherent signification of the primitive part of the word is still 
unaltered ; the only difference between the last two cases and the 
Nominative exists in the added particle : — (hat particle has exactly the 
tame meaning in both cases^ and its difierent termination serves only 
to denote the difierence of relation or drcumstance, not a difference 
of meaning. 

. The Acoisative Case, sometimes called the Objective, is frequently 
re qui red in Latin, by those prepositions which, for the most part, were 
(Hioe vetba. 

The three preceding Cases are all that we employ in modem Eng* 
lish. Hie Anglo-Saxon, however, like many other languages, has a 
Dative Case, which began to be disused before the time of Chaucer. 
4. The Patwe Case, which is dependent on the syntax ovcolloca- 
tion of the sentence in which it occurs ; as. Mors omni homini est 
commiinis. 

Here again neither the noun nor the particle of declension differs 
in intrinsic meaning from the preceding Cases : the difference in the 
termination of the latter simply serves to suggest the circumstance of 
the noon's depending upon some other part or clause of the sentence 
for its construction. 

The Dative Case, it will be perceived, includes the Dative and Ab- 
lative of the common grammars, which are radically the same : always 
the very same in the plural, and with only so slight and occasional a 
thade of vowel difference in the singular, as to produce no difficulty. 
This Case is often reauired by prepositions, and occasionally by verbs, 
as well as the precedmg.*' 

Mr. Webb has the following curious observations upon the parti- 
cles forming the three English Ca^es : 

" In English there is now but one form of declension for nouns and 
pronouns. 

The elements or particles employed in effecting the alteration in 
our cases are of kindred origin and meaning with the sig, [hcl, bv (one) 
of the Greek, though in the shape of es or is and m ; and their origi- 
nal Mgnuficatinn is discoverable in each case of the declension. The 
£D|^h pronouns have the first three cases ; but the nouns only the 
noimnative and genitive cases. Their accusative and genitive cases 
itte indicated soimetimes by their syntax or position, and at others by 
^pbyingsome distinct part of speech, as a preposition, to point them 
<^ The basis of the accusative termination in Latin and Anglo- 
^on is fua, as £y (in the form ofay, ijv) is in the Greek and Gothic, 
tod occasionally in the Anglo-Saxon. 

Musam is Musa-/xia sor^-me, one-song, or a-song : — VAMMA 
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12. " The objtft to which an at-tioii u-mis, and from al 
regard to which it comuieiices (tlie rt-lation to which i»,l 

1 in our language, denoted by the pieposilion to OTj'or),'a 
said to be in the Dative Case: but as the cwrf of an action 

i b intimately connected with tlie instrument by which h 

^ the dative in Gothic (the woril that first suggested this idea), and 
Dam in Anglo-Saxon, is Tha-^a thal-vne ; iind ftoauav in Greek is 
IMu<ra-iy tong-mie, os Musu-fxia is in Latin. Ho the Angto-Stuon 
i pronoun Vtc makes, in the ac-cusutive, Ume ; that in, by iron^posilioo, 
I b ■ or i}i-e¥ he-one or tluit-itne, originally taut otic. In modern Eng- 
j lish this prononn forms its aciURative by fua ; at Him, i. e. He-pa, 
' after the Gothic IMMA- 

The termination of ihe genitive case in English, and of the third 

, declension in Latin, ia ti; one, the Latin pronoun it. It wan formerly 

I written Jh our langungc ef and i», but is now contracted into "* ; us 

smithes now smith's, i.e. smith-tif »milh-ime, one-smith, or a-»mith. 

All the addtional possessive or accusative signification which the 
mind puts upon these forms of the noun or pronoun is uctunlly/i»f , 
upon them, actually imposed upon, and superadded to ihera, not 
being in them by nature ; the inherent lignificut'um of the mriation in 
case being almost the simplest possible : that varintion, if one mny 
I judge from its use, being only intended to signify to the mind, thai ll 
must provide for itself, from its own associations, 
neanmg which the relation of the word to the rest of the s< 
directs, .^n instance or two wilt illustrate thw : " Here it a smitha 
(«(() niici(," or, contracted to its present orthography, " //ere it d 
tmith'ii nncil ;" I.e. "Here is an anvil, smith-one, one-nnith, or a- 
Mmilh " [being the owner of it]. " That boy shook; " i.e. " 4 book, 
Mn(wie-ioj(" [owning it]. "George's hali" i.e. " A hat, Oeoigt- 
one, or one-George" [owningit]. I'he relation of property or pt»- 
BCBsion is suggested by the appearance of the case, and supplied or 
nnderstood by the mind, One-George seems an awkward explica- 
tion, since George is here spoken of as a well-known person ) bul 
the general form of declension having been introduced and found 
convenient, and the precise primitive signification of it being in time 
overlooked, it was applied to all nouns without distinction. Yet from 
this instance it seems probable that the indefinite declining partide 
WOK a))plied primarilv to conrtmon nouns, and subse<[uently to proper 
ones : which Intter, for a time, might be indeclinable, or, at lea&t, 
might be used without declining. Thus an inlaiit prattler says, " nit 
t» brother George hat," without producing obscurity ; but at an ad- 
vanced stage he will of coume say " George's hat." We still say in- 
differently " Ilefolloai the ploiigh-tnil" or " the plough'* tail ;" and 
we nlmays say ".1 thirt collar," which ought to be ",/ shirft rollat" 
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s effected, the tern^ination expressive of the former is 
ised also to express the latter, and consequently in 
Vnglo-Saxon "the Ablative differs not from the Dative; 
mt one and the same termination serves for both ** :** 
A D]j*um rmiSe (iGlf. Gr.) To this workman ; Fpam 
nfMxa fmv&eFroni this workman or jmiM; Fjiam \\ywm 

rhcse and many other undeclined nouns we generally get over by 
laying they are employed as adjectives without any alteration of form, 
rhereaB they appear to be properly considered ag nouns in the genitive 
3ffse without the distinguisJiing particle of declension. 

The pronoun he may be |dduced in illustration. He i.s a demon- 
strative, similar in meaning to that, i. e. said, and thus declined : 

Nom. He, that or said 

Gen. His, t. e. He-e<^, He-es, He-is, His, that^one 

Ace. Him, t. e, He-/xia, that-one. 

Ind the meaning is easily explained, or rather the process of the mind, 
M the interpretation : for instance, 

NoBi. ** He ofums yonder house:** i. e, "That [personi owns yonder 

house.** 
Gen. " Yonder is his house :** i. e. *' Yonder is a house, tliat-one 

[person'] belonging to it.** 
hcc. '* The house fell and hurt him :*' i. e. " The house fell and hurt 

that-one [person].** 

Cases in the Plural. 

A pioper idea of the manner in which the English plural is formed 
from the singular seems all that is necessary to understand the plural 
cases ; the possessive plural being neither more nor less than a repe- 
tition or reduplication of the possessive singular : thus. 

Singular. Plural. 

Mom. Smith Nom. Smiths, originally Smithes (and 

pronounced in two syllables) 
Uen. Smiths*, t. e. Smithes-es. 
Plur. Nom. Men 
Gen. Man*s, i. e. Mann-es. | Gen. Men*s, t. e. Mannan-es. 

THe Anglo-Saxon genitive plural uniformly ends in a, which is also 
|lke numeml a, one. It may he said that this explanation affords no 
idea of the plurality of the genitive plural ; — it certainly does not : (he 
^ilijection is well founded, but not fatal ; for neither doe.s the singular 
Rtnitive contain any inherent idea of possession : — the ideas both of 
plurality and possession are equally superadded to them by the asso- 
^^tions of the mind.'* 

* See Jones's Greek Grammar, part iii. 



Gen. Smith's, i. e. Smithes. 
Shwo. Nom. Man 
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f lapeopc ic jehypftc pi]-boin, (JEU. Gi.) I heardwisdom 
\ from, this inaster; E)ij-um cilbum ir Jiemse (^If. Gr.) 
i assist these children. 

13. A word on which an action terminates, or a word 
that is the object of an action or relation, is said to be 
in tbe Accusative Case : as Dij-ne inann ic Inpije 7%is 
man I love, or / love this »ia?i ; Ic unbejipcnj peoh 
/ received iHanci/. 

OF GENDER. 

14. Gender is the distinction of nouns with regard to 
sex. In this respect nouns are either mules, or females, 
or neither : and thus are of the masculine, feminine, or 
neuter gender '. 

' AfWr thU mnnner they are dlstinguif lit'd by Aristotle : " Ton o»»- 
fiMrojy to. ficv appiya, to. Si ^i^a., ra Se jiura^u, Puet. CAj>, 21. Pro- 
tngoras bt^fore him had estabi ished thi' same diiitincUon, ciilling tbein 
ap^eva, ^t,\cii, ksi oxfLi;, Arislot. tthel. 1. iii. c. .~i. \^'here marili 
wiiat u-ere afterward;! called uSircpx, or neuters, were by these caltnl 
Ta jnftafu xai otceuij." Harris's llenuei, p. 42. 

" In the Knglish tongue it seems a general rule {except only when 
infringed by a ligure of speech), that no substantive is masculine but 
what denotes a mole animal substance ; none feminine, but what de- 
notes a female animal substance : and that wltere the .substance hu 
no sex, the substantive Is ulways neuter or neither gender.'" Hanu's 
Hermet, p. 43. 

In this respect, the English language is supposed to be more phtlo- 
sophicnJly correct than any other ; as most lungunges, both ancient 
and modern (especially if they inflect the terminating syllable), auign 
the masculine or feminine gender to inanimate things. Nature haling 
mitdc a distinction of sex, would soon vary the tennination to de- 
note that sex : as equu* (a horse) and equa (a mure) ; but men 
by analogy would begin to consider all nouns that bad the same ter- 
mination, of the same gender. At first there was, no doubt, a neuter 
gender -. as saxum a itone ; but when men attempted to tefiw 
language, they were led by th« analogy of the termination to call tte 
gender of inanimate things by the gender of the termination. Hewx 
there are twn ways of determining tiie gender of nouns : first, by Ibt 
Significntion, lis in Englwh, and secondly, by the Termination. If 
any general nile can be given for ascertaining the gender of inani* 
mute things by tbe final syllable, the following may be found useful .' 
Such ti'j'ins as hiivc the termiiia lions appniprialed to the names of molts 
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In Anglo-Saxon, as in Latin and other inflected lan- 
guages, there are two ways of discovering the gender of 
nouns: — 1st, by the Signification, and 2dly, by the Ter- 
mination. 

1 st, By the Signification. 

15. Tlie gender of things with life is known by the 
signification. 

16. The masculine gender, which denotes animals of 
the male kind, is commonly expressed by adding to a 
noun the syllable eji or ejie, which is a contraction of 
the word pep or pejic a man ' ; but all the names of 
males, whatever be the termination, are masculine. 



art, for this reason, said to be masculine; as in the Greek \oyo$ a word, 
QMd in Latin hortu^ a garden; while those which terminate like the 
names of females are, for a smular reason, deemed feminine ; as the 
Greek fusva a song, and the Latin tabula a table. 

■ The Saxon pep Is the same as the Gothic ^A'K a man. The 
Scotch call a person skilful in law law-wer. The Saxons also wrote 
lag-ppp : and we form personal nouns in modem English by er -, as 
Imaer, i. t. build-man, or a man who builds 3 a pleader^ swearer, &c. 

Neuter Nouns, Personal and Masculine Nouns, 

Hiilosophy Philosopher, i.e. philosophy-9»uin 

Astronomy Astronomer ^ 

Act Acter, or actress : t. e. actoresse 

Farm Farmer.. 

Our grammarians tell us, that we cannot say of a woman She is a 
good phikMM^her, &c. : and the reason Is here obvious enough. 

Bemre the invention of pronouns, two circumstances existed of some 
inportance to notice : 1 . That all substantives, natundlv neuter, were 
itnctly considered as such -, for it is by the application of the pronouns, 
tttides, and the declension of adjectives that gender is attributed 
to things without life : 2. That there was then no distinction of 
peisoRs; no one speaking without using his own proper name, 
^ agent to the verb in describing any actions of his own ; just 
•« mie children do now, before they have learned to say I, tfiou, 
*Bd Ae ; no one being spoken to without being addressed by^ his 
Proper name : so that all substantives were originally what, since 
^ contrivance of pronouns, is called the third person ; every person 
^^ every thing bemg spoken of 
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17. Tlie feminine gender, denoting animals of the 
female kind, is expressed by adding to nouns the syllable 
ejtrjie, iftpe, or ^ftrpe, which is either a complete word 
or the fragment of a word, once probably signifying 
woman : as- Laepe instruction ; Lsepy^j^pe an instrw- 
tion-wonian^ an instructress. 

NfiUTBS Nouns. Masculine. Fbminins. 

SanT a ame /^"X^pe a smg-man, rSanpjtpc a Mong-wo- 

^^ 6 ''^ \ a singer \ man, a $ongibrm 

Raeb courud, know- f R«»bepc a read-man, \ Rsbyjtpe a read-no- 

ledge \ a reader ( -man 

Recc rare Reccepe a guardkm Reccejftpe a gwenutt 

Ta-ona a Lm i Taeppijic a tap-man, C Taeppyjtpe a iap-€0- 

«^Fl*» ** *«V \ a tapiter \ man, a iapstreu 

^•h ^ t Saebcpc a seed-man, { Saeby jrpe a femaU 

•^ * ' ' \ a sower. ( sower. 



It must be remarked here, that whatever the final syl- 
lable may be, the nouns denoting fenuiles are Ceminine. 

2dly, By the Termination. 

18. The neuter gender -signifies objects which are 
neither males nor females : as Loc a lock of a d^or. 

In modified languages, like the Anglo-Saxon, Hie 
masculine and feminine genders are often assigned to 
things without life. The only way of ascertaining tbe 
gender of sucli nouns is by the 'termination of the nomi- 
native or some other case. — ^Though, from the teitnina- 
tions, we cannot give unerring rules to ascertain tbv 
gender of Saxon nouns, the following observations mtf 
serve as general directions. 

In priinitive nouns^ those which end in a are masca- 
line : as j^ nama tlse name; ye ma^a the matv or stc^ 
mach ; ye boja the bow^ &c.' 

^ Mr. Rask remarks, with too much severity, " that in the adoptiot 
o^^ this rule, the student must be careful not to allow himself to b^ 
misled by Lye, who had no idea of the gender of words } and, tiiere*> 
fore, nt random gives them, in the nominative case, the conelucBnf 
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Nouns ending in e are feminine or neuter "" : as reo 
cop^e the earlh. j^aC eape the car ; j-eo heopre (he 
heart, &c. 

Those that make the genitive singular to end in a, are 
often masculine ; but those words that have the same 
case in e are feminine. 

All nouns that make aj- in the plural are masculine. 

Nouns indeclinable in the plaral are generally of the 
neuter gender. 

The following Nouns are 
Masculine, 
Noutu ending in 

-ra are masculine: as pleom u flight, &c. 

-eir are also often masculine: as rriccelr a sling, 

-j"cype OP j-cipe are the same: as ealbojircype 
loi'dskip ; ff\conbf ape JriendsAip, &c. 

Feminine. 
Nouns ending in 

-iilSorB are feminine : as jeoju^ y««M ; ftpenjlS 

strength; rpeop'S truth, &c. 
-ft -C are also feminine : as ^ecynft «fl/w/"e; miht 
might, &c. 



totvel which he found they liad in Rnother, totally diO'crent terroina- 
lion. Thus in Lye we often find feminine nouns in a for e, because 
ID the otlicr fonns they end in 'lui like masculine nouns, and, on the 
rontmry, those in e for a, because they terminate in -ena in the geni- 
tire plural, like words of the feminine gender. He usui^lty falls into 
'he Mtme mistake in the examples, when he quotes an adjective, which 
he had not found in another forni, and did not understand how to 
refer it to the noun. We can, therefore, scarcely derive any informa- 
tion from him, relative, to the grammatical construction of words, but 
merely lu to their meaning." See port ii. sect. 1 . 

'" " There seem to be very few neuter nouns of '.his sort in Anglo- 
Suon ; Btill it is very possiljle that more will be found, whenever a 
better dictionary is compiled." See Itask'a Grammai; part ii. sect, 6. 
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Nouns ending in 

-nej- or -nefj-e, -nyj-, -nij-, -yrf, -iff. or -y)je, 

-ij-re, &c. are feminine: as milbheoprnef mtld- 

/leartedncsv; jelicncf likeness, &c. 
-en are feminine : as j-aejen « sayhiff or cj-^wjkm; 

bypjicn a burthen, &c, 
-u, -o are feminine : as h.'cru heat ; lajii a law, 

masnijeo o mulliiude; Icnjeo /e/igl/t, &c. 

Neuter. 
Nouns ending tn 

-epn are neuter ; as bomcjin a court of justice, 

&c. 
-eb are also neuter: as pejieft a multitude, &c. 
-1 are neuter : as j-etl a seat. 
Sunna or fiinne Me smi, is said to be feminine, 
and CI7ona l/ie moon, masculine." 



DECLENSION. 

19. Declension is the regular arrangement of nouns, 
according to their tenninations ". 

" In the Saxon treatise on the vemBt equinox, this peculiarity of 
gender receive* som* illustration. " When tlie nun gocih al evening 
under this eartli, then is the earth's brendth lietwecn us and the syn , 
■o that we have not her IJglit till slie rises up at the other end." Of 
the moon it 8ays, " Always Ac tunw /tii ridge to the sun." "ThetaiMn 
hath no light but of the sun, and he is of all stars the lowest " Cof/ra 
JtfS.Tib.A3. p. 03. Turner's .Ai^. Sox. tiistory, vol. ii. p. 1-1, ^W 
ed. 1807. 

" In giving namw to things it was hardly possible that an unibr- ■ 
tnityof tcnninationsltouldbepreserved. When words hnviogdiffmr* 
endings were, used in the sacne relations, the termination would bed 
ferently InSected, to express those relations, accordingf ti . _ 
bi the original termination : and this being various has occasioned ii 
diversityof inflections, a.-) ha.s produced the arbitrary distinction of dl 
clensions. If expressing the relation of one word to another, by caw" 
previously mentioned (see Etym. S, Note 5) be inconvenient, d 
clensions are much more inconvenient, as they are only several <AH 
of enumerating the various cases of nouns. Declension k 
name from KAISI£, Declinatio, a Declension, because it 
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In Anglo-Saxon tliere are three'" declensions, distin- 
guished by the ending of the Genitive case singular. 



grewive descent from a noun's upriaht form, through its various de- 
«lining fonns, that ia a descent from X B to A C, A D, 4-c. Sec Note * 
ca Cbbcb. To determine the number of Declensions in a language, 
tiie plan would seem to be to ascertain, wilh due allowance for ortho- 
graphical variation, how many of the pronominal, or numeral rEulicala 
at adopted. 

In Ludn, ut, n, um, and the pronoun is, appear to be the principal 
Tools, from which the declensions are formed. — In Anglo-Sasona, and 
an, the Dumeial one, and the Greek »;, or the is of the Latin, are pro- 
kibly the tnsia. 

" There is a considerable diversity of opinion oa to the number of 
-An^-Saxon declen^ione. Dr. Hickes, and Mr. Henley and Ilasik 
enumerate »ir ,- Mr. Thwaites njnkes aeven -, Mr. Manning reduces 
them to /our J and Lye to (/iree, the number hereadopted. 

The arrangement of the examples by Dr. Hickea and Mr. Henley 
■B the follomng : 1st declension ^mi%; 2nd, ficc^a ; 3Td, AnT)jiC; 
•Ith. poj*; 5th, filn ; 6(h, Sunu; to fhese six, Mr. Thwaites 
adds the 7th, Fpeo. Mrs. Elstob has the same examples as Mr. 
Iliwaites. 

Mt. Manning's 1st declension is Smi^; 2nd, Piccgaj 3rd, Piln; 
hid-lth, Siinu. 

Mr. Lye says, " Tres tantiim, ut milii videlur, lunl declinalionta, 
(Va(i»anl)jir,popO,et fpco-eohnrf pritaam formamJlecluntuT.excepto 
iM ttomiita in o vel coh deilnentia retinent in minilitu prater Gen. 
tl Dat. PhiT. auUnis iuum, o ; ul fpco, libeTtus, fjieo, liberti. Sunu 
M httenclUum, quod desinit quoque ia a ; «( j-unu-a. Gen. j-uou-a Sic 
SolefuT, (juwl in omnibus deciinalionilius per singvloa nutneros if^cm eit 
BfoM. Aec. nettlrorum, qua pluralith- exeunt in a, e, o, nel u, ac a sin- 
mtori fliAiJ diferunt, »t aiiftjit, yopb, yen. hla iam in a quam in e 
*iltanl Dal. Sing, ut anb^iE-c-a. See Shelton's Translation of Wot- 
oa'sSluifl Fiew of tlirkEss Thaaurus, 2ndedit. 1 737, p. i97,"forthis 
attract from Mr, Lye's letter to Mr. Shellon. 

AtKut 1330, in the time of Chaucer, the declensions of Saxon 
Unins were reduced from the six, mentioned by Hiclies, to one ; and, 
Kjrtead of a variety of cases in both numbers, ihcy had only a Geniljve 
!*ie singular, which was uniformly deduced from the Nominative by 

ins -e» to it ; or only -s if it ended in an -e leminine ; and that 
Ibrm wan used to express the Plural number in all its cases, as, 
, .S'hnur, Gen. Shourc*; Plur. SftoMre*, Norn. Name.Oen. Names; 

I any, in all eases, for it is scarcely necessnry to take notice of a few 
Iw^, v^ich were espreaaed differently, thooRh their number was 
(tatcr in Ibe time of Chaucer than it is now. Some of ihem seem to 
g2 
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20.. All the declensions have the Genitive 
terminating in -a ; the Dative in -um " ; and Accut 
like the Nominative. 



The First Declension. 

21. The First Declension is known, by makinfl 
Genitive case singular to end in ef. 



Singular. 

N. Smi^" asmilh 
G. SiiUiS-ej"" of a sjiiith 
D. Smi^-e to,for,vnlh,S:jr.. 
A. SmiS a smith. 

* af in Dano-Saxon. 

^ pf in Duno- and Normunno- 

Itmaybeobserved.witliHickes, 

timt this I St Dvclensiitn makes 
llie Genitive singular in fj", llic 



Plural. 

Smi'S-af'' smiths 
Sini^-a of smiths 
Smi^-nm to,/or,wiii 
Smi^-a|- smiffis. 

Dative in c j and the N( 

live and Accusative plural, 
Norn, fsftiji. Gen. F« 
D.S.failuT, is seldom ded 
the Singular, but in the P 
is regular. 



retain their termination in en from the second Declension or 
ons ; aa, oxen, eyen, hosen, &c. Others seem to have i>da| 
euphoiiia gralid, nfl, brethren, eyren, insteiulof, bpui5j)u,»2ri> 
a few seem to have been alwiijT* irregularly declined ; as, men 
men, mice, lice, feet, &r. See Hickes'n Anglo-Saxon Gn 
p. 1 L, 12. Tyrwhitfs Kesay. 

" The Dative lase Plural is sometinies found written -Oti 
because o is often exclmnged for a before n, in a short syllab 
Orthog. 32), it is occasitmally found in -an. 

" SuiTH, one who nniitetfi, namely, with the hammer, &r.' 
we have Blacksmith, H'luteimith, Silverstnilli, Gotdmiilh, Copp* 
jtnrhoTtmUh,_&c. 

" A softe pace he wenle ouer the strete 

Unto a Smyth men eallen Dan Gerueys, 

That in his forge Suitktu plowe harneys, 

He sliarpelli shares, and culters besyly." 

Tliis name was given to all who tmole with the hammer. 

now call a Carpenter, was also antjently called n Smith. Hie- 

word Carpenter was not commonly UKeil in England in the « 

Edward the Third, The translation of the New I'eBtnment, i 

ascribed to Wickliife, proves to us that al that lime smith and 
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Neuter nouns make the Accusative case like the No- 
minative of the same Number ; but in the Nominative 
and Accusative Plural^ they sometimes end in a, e, o« u 
and ae, and sometimes these cs^es, are without any in- 
flection, like the Nominative Singular*^: as. Singular 
and Plural, Nom. and Acc.pojib, Anbjit, Feo. Neuter 
nouns make the Dative Singular to end in -a as well as -e. 

Nouns ending in o or eoh preserve the o through all 
the cases, except the Genitive and Dative Plural : as, 
Fpeo, -eoh a freeman^ and Feo moneys wealthy &c". 



ier were synonymous : and the latter then newly introduced into the 

hnguage. 
'' He bigan to teche in a sinagoge, and manye heeringe wondriden, 

iphis teching, seiyn^e. Of whennes ben alle these thingis to this man 

ttd what -is the wisdom whiche is gouun to him^ and suche vertues 
. te ben maad by hise hondis. Wher this is nt a s mith, ether a car- 

pentere^ the sone of Marie." Mark^ chap, vi. 2, 3. Tooke's Diver- 

nimsrfPurley, vol. ii. p. 416. 
f ** The Nominative Singular and Plural of neuter nouns, in the Is- 

bndic, are also frequently the same : and in our own country unedu- 

cttcd persons often say " one foot," and " twenty foot.*' 
'^ These observations would be sufficient to show the manner of 

inflecting words that differ, in some particulars, from the 1 st Declen- 

lion ', but it will be still plainer, when illustrated by examples : as^ 

Singular. Plural. 

^JK. Anb^it understanding lAixbpC'U'a'O-e understandingf - 
! G. Aobjic -ejr of understanding iAnh^it'^ of understandings 

*" " Anbjit-um ^Offor, with, &c. 

Anbjit -u -a -o -e understandings 

So for the Nom. Plur. of Gemaepu we find jemaepoand jemaipa 6or. 
iers. Bpo]?op or bpej^cp a brother, is not declined in the Singular , but 
» tl)e Plural it makes Nom. and Ace. bpofpu and jcbpofpu : it is 
Tegular in the other cases. 






D. Anbjit -c-a to, for, with, &c. 
A. Anb^it understanding 



Singular. 

pi. pojft> a word 
r^. popb-e J of a word 
1^ popb-c -a to, by, &c. a word 
A; popb a word. 



Plural. 

N. Popb-e "Si words 

G. Popb-a of words 

D. Popb-um to, with, &c. words 

A. Popb words. 



This is generally the same in the No«r. and Ace. of both numbers ; 
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22. The Second Declension has the Genitive case Sin- 
gular ending in an. 



Singular. 

N. pitej-a a prophet 
G. pitej-an of a prophet 
D. pitej-an /o, hy^ cfc. 
A. pitej-an a prophet. 

The Second Declension has the 
Nom. Sing, in -a^ and the rest in 



Plural. 

N. pitej-an prophets 
G. pitej-ena of prophets 
D. pitcj-um to, by^ 8fc. 
A. pitej-an prophets. 

-an J the Gen Plu. in -ena *•, wd 
Nom. and Ace. in -an. 



Proper names'^ ending in a are of this declension ; as, 
COapia, Attila, &c. Adjectives**, pronouns, and parti- 
ciples of every gender ending in the emphatic a, are d^ 



though it is sometimes modified^ as in the e.xample. Bcajin, yij, cl!^, 
and some others, arc the same in the Nom. and Ace. of both nomben. 



Singular. 

N. Fpco,-eoh a freeman 
G. Fpco-jr of a freeman 
D. Fpco to, by, 'with, S^c. 

A. Fpco a freeman. 



Plural. 

N. Fpco-f freemen 

G. Fpca of freemen 

D. Fpo-um to,by,wUh,freemgn 

A. Fpeo-jT freemen. 



Though Fpco is inflected according to Mr. Thwmtes^s example, its 
generally found to end in all cases as the Nom. Sing. ) except the Ges. 
and Dat. Plur. which it forms in a and um like Smi^. Lye, in bis 
Gram, prefixed to Junius *s Etymologicum AngL,9XLy%, *' Nmnmahn^ 
vel coh desmcntia retinent in omnibus prater Gen, et Dat. Plur. ctair 
bus suum o J ut Fpco (libertus), Fpcoj (liberti)." 

'* The Genitive Plural is sometimes contracted by omitting the < 
before na : as^ Scaxan Saxon, in the Gen. Plu. Seaxiia. 

*9 Names of countries and places in a are sometimes found indedi- 
nablej as Donna in the accusative case, O^ Oonua ]7a ea unto the ma 
Don, SiciUa in the Dative, as Becpux ]?am muiitum *j Sictiia^aV 
caloube, between the mountains and the island of Sicily. 

Sometimes the names of countries and places are declined lite 
Latin words ; as> Europa takes in Orosius Europam, Europe, that iii 
Europa -se, &c. 

^ Sec Etym. 29. p. 100. 
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clined like Piteja, only the Gen. Plur. ends in jia. Thus 
ppej-ppecena from pope-j-ppecen having spoken be- 
fore, joticunba from jo&cimb divine ; j-e yica the self. 
name, from j-e ylc ihcsame". 

The Third Declension. 

The Third Declension is known by the Genitive 
Singular ending in e or a, or perhaps any vowel. 

SiNGULAH, ' Plural. 

i. Piln a maiden N. piln-a '' maidens 

i. piln-e, of a 7naidai G. f'lln-a ofmaitkns 

I J'lln-e to, by, 5fc. D. Piln-um to, by, ^c. 

\. filfl" a maiden. A. J'llii-a'' maidens. 

■ Feminine nouns of this Ac- The Third Declension w in- 

emion nre said to make tlic Ace. flcctcii lilce the lirsl, only it makex 

111 in e. ihe Gen. Sing, in e, &c. and the 

'Alfio Piln-e, o, and ii. Nom.andAcc.Pl. in a, e, o,andu. 

Nouns ending in anj, anje, enj, in^, onj, iinje, ij-j-, 
1^, e^-j^e, ypfe, ncj-e, nefpe, and nyj-j-c, are all femi- 
ines, and of this Declt-nsion . 

So Spu|-cop, and j-peoj-top, a sister, makes In the 
ural number Spiij-Cp-a, pfcnprp-a, jeppeopcp-a, sis- 
rs. 

Sometimes there Is a Viiriation only in the cases of the 
ngular number; as, Snnu a jo«, which makes the 



" The Diiii. Sftx. often lengtliens nounit by the addition of n, en, or 

i na./romA. S.DenipjajWff-', ismadein D. S.Itemjn orDiemcn a 

'ge: Plur, Nom. Diwnanay or Dwmcnaj'jWgM ( Gen. Da*mana or 

■meiia ofjuilgn he. This terEnination may be explained ihua : the ^^^ 

indic forma the compound from the simple ; us from aitW a ipiril, ^^H 

Formed anticnn (m wti^^a) the ipirit. The tin it taVen from the ^^H 

rd Ijann, he, nnd united with the noun. This mode of tumpound- ^^M 

words, which is peculiar to ihe old Danixh, is in lliis instance ml- ^^1 

slbylheD.S. See Tliwaitcs's ftnint.p. I, iindLye, Note on D.S. 

his Declension. 
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Nom. and Ace. in u or a. The cases in the Plural are 
regular^. 

Cepcy shoes, and CDobop or CDobcp mol/in; ate 
mostly indeclinable. 

The words rai sea, ze law, and ca water, a streaut, 
are not declined in the Singular ; but we find, espedally 
in the Gen. of compounds, j-xy and eaj-. 

Cu fl «*"' makes in the Gen. Plur. cuna of com. 
Gen. xxxii. 15. 

24. Nouns that end in a single consonant, after r 
short vowel, often double the final letter in the Gi 
case, and every other derived from it; as, 8in si», 
Sinneofsin; Sih peace; Gen. Sibbe of peace. 
same observation may be matic of words ending in nt 
nij-, nyr, &c. ; as, Dpynef the Trinity, Djiyne^j^ 
the 'IrtnitT/. 



CHAPTER III. 



OF THE ADJECTIVE. 



25. AnAdjectiveisa word a(^ec/erf or added toanouHil 
to express its quality, sort, or property ' : as Hob cilb l| 



« Al! this will be clcii 



G. Suri-3 ofta 
1 D. Siin-um to, by, &c. tmt 
\ A. S„o.a 



• UisnIsoSui 



' An adjective lioea not express tlie mere qunlity, but the 
property, as fldjected to the noun, or conjoined with it. 1 
we say " wise man," leisdom is the name of the quality, i 
the adjected word or adjective expressing that quality as 
with the subject man. Every adjective, therefore, may b 
into the Diune of the thing implied, and any term ofrcrercnce otct 
junction, as of, leith, join. Thus " a wise man" is equivalent U 
man of, ui/A, or join wisdom." See Note I , on the Verb. 

Mr, Tooke contends, that this part of speei'h [n properly ternH 
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food child ; pir mnti a wise man. Here c/dld and man 
ire nouns or names ; and the r/ua/iiy, sm-t, ^t prop^rtij 



Vdjeclive Noun, and " that it a altogether as much the name of a 
ihtng. Its thid Noun Sutwtantii'c." Vul. ii. p. 438. Names and de- 
lifnalionK necesHarily ilifluenee our conceptions of the things which 
ihey represent. It is therefore detiirabic, that in every art or science. 
Dot only should no term be employed which may convey to the reader 
(IT hearer an incorrect conception of the thing signified ; but that every 
term should assist him in farming a just idea of the object which it ex- 
liresHCH. Now I concur with Mr. Tooke in thinking that the Adjec- 
live is by no means a necessary part of speech. I agree with him also 
in opinion, that, in a certain sense, all words are Nouns or names. 
But as this latter doctrine seems directlj' repugnant to the concurrent 
Iheoriea of critics and grammarians, it is necessary to explain in what 
wnse the opinion ofMr. Tooke requires to be understood: and in pre- 
lenting the reader with this explanation, I shall briefly state the ob- 
jections which will naturally offer themselves against the justness of 
this theory. *' GaUl. and hnus, and aUk, is each of them," says Mr. 
Tooke, " the name of a thing, and denotes a substance. If then 1 
^ a gold' ring, a br<ui tube, a ailk slriag ; here are the Substantives 
adjectivi posila, yet names of things, atid denoting aubstances." It 
may be contended, however, that these arc not substAntives, but ad- 
jectives, and are the same as golden, brazen, silken. He proceeds : 
'* If again I say a gulden ring, a brazen lube, a lilkeJi 'tring, — do gold, 
and bra$s, and s'dk, cease to be the names of things, and cease to de- 
hole substances, because, instead of coupling them with ring, tube, 
and tiring, by a hyphen thus (-) I couple them to the same words by 
adding liic termination en?" It may be answered. They do not cease 
to imply the substances ; but they are no longer names of those sub- 
stances. H'ird implies hardnets, but it is i>ot the name of that qua- 
lity. •Alhenienm implies Athena:, but it is not the name of the cl^, 
tay more than belonging to Athens can be called its name, He ou- 
»erves ; '• If it were true, that adjectives were nol the wmie* of things, 
there could be no attribution by adjective.t ; for you cannot attribute 
OOthing." This conclusion may be disputed. An adjective may im- 
ply a substance, quality or property, though it is not the name of it. 
CirnM 'waxen' implies cera 'wax'; but it is the latter only which is 
ibtctly the name of the substance ; — perlaining to wai, made of wax, 
mr nol surely names of the thing itself. Every attributive, whether 
Trb or adjective, must imply an attribute j but it is not therefore 
' nume of that attribute. Jueenexal, 'he waxes young,' expressea 
attribute ; but we should nol call jueenescU the name of the attn- 
iiue. But let Mr. Tooke's argument be applied to the verb ; the n 
1 Pipa, which he justly considers as an essential part of speech. " If 
were nol the names of things, there could be no attribution by 
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of the chill! and man are denoted by the Adjectives jot) 
goodt and pii* wise. 



verbs, for we cannot attiibute nothing." Are we Ihen to cull lapl, 
vivit, legit, names i If so, we have nothing but names ; and to thii 
conclusion Mr. Toolte fairly brings the discussion : for he saya thai all 
words are names. Vol. ii, p. 438, and 514. 

Having thus submitted to the reader the doctrine of this sagacioiu 
critic, with tlie objections which naturally present themselves, 1 pro- 
ceed to observe, that the controversy appears to me to be in a greal 
degree a mere verbal dispute. It is agreed on both sides that (he 
Adjective expresses a substance, ([uality or property : but ickiU it ii 
■ affirmed by some critics, it ia denied by othert, that it is the name of tin 
thing sign^cd. The metaphysician considers word<i merely as ligai 
t>f thought, while the grammarian regards chiefly their changes byin- 
flesion; and hence arises that perplexity, in which the classification 
(Swords has been, and still continues to be, involved. Now it lacn- 
dcnt, that every word must "be the sign of some sensation, idea, or p«r- 
ception. It must express some substance or some attribute : and in 
this sense all words maybe regarded as names. Sometimes we hart 
the name of the thing simply, as person. Sometimes we have an ac- 
cessory idea combined with tlic Bimple sign, OS ' possesBion,' ' con- 
junction,' ' action,' and so forth, as personal, personally, peritm^. 
This accessory circumstnnce, we have reason to believe, was origi- 
nally denoledbyadistinct word, significant of the idea intended i nnil 
that (his word was, in the progress of language, abbreviated and ia- 
'corponited with the primary term, in the form of what we now term 
an affix or prefix. ITios frigus,/rigidus,jTiget, oil denote the gwoe 
jirimary idea, involving the name of that quality or of that sensation 
which we term cold. Prigua is the name of the thing simply ; frigidii' 
expresses the quality, as conjoined with a substance. Cunsiderinj; 
therefore, all words as names, it may be regarded as a complex natw . 
expressing two distinct idc»s, that of the quality and that of conjunc- 
tion. Friget (the subject being understood) may be regarded osi 
name still more comjdex, involving, firai, the name of the qualilf ( 
secondly, the name of conjunction ; thirdly, the sign of affimalini 
ns either expressed by an appropriate name, or constructively imptif^ i 
vquivatent to the three words, esteumfrtgore. According then tothi, 
metaphysical view of the sul>ject, we have, first, Nomcn simpUx, tb> ' 
simple name) secondly, Nomen Adjvclivtim or Nommt duplej^ tlie nao( 
of the thing, with that of conjunction; thirdly, Nomen jlfftrmafynM, 
the name of the tiling afiirmed to be conjoined. 

The simple question now is, whether all words, not even the Vt* 
excepted, should be called Nouns, or whether we shall assign the* 
such appellations as may indicate the leading cireumstancen 1^ wU(A 
they ate diatingutsht'd. The latter uppcarB tome to be the only mixi^ 
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Adjectives expressing the qualities of things, ntid not 
he things themselves, cannot, in strict propriety, have 
jender. They however, are called masculine', feminine, 

which the grammariiin, ns the teachtT of an uri, can succeSBruIly 
idopt. Considering tlie MubjccI in this light, I am inclined to Gay with 
4r, Harris, that the Adjective, aa implying some substance or attri- 
)ule, not per se, but in conjunction, or as pertaining, is more nearly 
lilted to the verb tti:in to the noun ; and tluil though the vc^b and 
he ai^jective may, in mmraon with tlic noun, iknote the thing, they 
^anaot strictly be called its name. To say, thnt/ooitsfi nnA folly are 
;ach names of the same quality, would, I apprehend, lead to nothing 
)ut ]>eij)lcxity and error. 

It b true, if we (ire to confine the term Noun to the simple name 
rf the subject, we shall excl-.ide the Genitive Singular from all light 
o this appellation : for it di-notcs, not the subject simply, but the sub- 
ccl in mnjuJtction — the inflexion being equivalent to ' belonging to.' 
[Tiis indeed is an ineonawtency, which can in no way be removed, un- 
ess by adopting the opinion of Wtdlis, who assigns no cases to £n- 
^ish nouns, and considers man's, king's, &c. to be a<(iectives. And 
vere we to adopt Mr. Tooke's deSnltion of our adjective, (Vol. ii. 
1. 43 1 ,) and say. It is the tunae " of a thing," which is directed to be 
oined to another ii«meo/"" a (W«g," it will follow, that *ring'», man'i, 
ire adjectives. In short, if the question be conSncd to the EngliGli 
language, we must, in order tn remove all inconsistency, dther deny 
ihe appellation of noun to tlie adjective, and, with Wallis, call the Ge- 
nitive Case an Adjective ; or we must, first, call man'*, king's, &c. 
Adjectives : secondly, we must term happy, extravagant, mercenary, 
Src. nouns, though they are not names : and thirdly, we must aisign 
the appellation of Noun to the Verb itself. 

From this view of the subject, the reader will perceive that the whole 
controversy depends on the meaning which we annex to the term 
naua. If by this term we denote simply the thing iteelf, without any 
Hccessory circumstance ; then nothing can be colled a noun, but the 
name in its simple form. If to the term Noun we assign a more ex- 
tensive signification, a.s implying not only the thing itself Rimply and 
ulKioIutely, but also any accessory Idea, as conjunction, action, pn.s- 
ma, and so forth ; then it follows, that all words may be termed 
names. See Cjomliie-'a Etym.and Sijn. p, 01 — 06. 

' Bishop Wilkins, in his Real Character, p. 444, observes, " To 
Adjectives neither Number, Gender, Cote, nor Declension pertain ; as 
iWy are suFHciently qxtalified in all these respects by the Substantive 
to which they belong." This account of what an adjective should be 
(XBctly describes what the English adjective is : for it lias no modi- 
fication to denote number, case or gender. Thus in the sentence, 
" I lov« good boys," it is sufficiently evident (irom the form of the 
"otd " boys," that more than one are me&nt, that it is the accusative 
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or neuter as they have terminations most commoii in 
masculine, feminine, or neuter Nouns. 

THE DECLENSION ' OF ANGLO-SAXON AJOJECTIVES. 

26. Anglo-Saxon Adjectives have variable termina- 

or oljective case, and of the masculine gender ; and therefore any al- 
teration in the adjective " good** is unnecessary. la transpositive lan- 
guages, such as Latin and Greek, where the adjectiYe is often sqia- 
rated firom its Hubstantive, a variable termination is necessary^ to show 
to what noun it belongs -, but when words are placed in Uie natural 
position, or in the order that the imderstanding directs them to be 
taken, inflection is unnecessary. (See Note, p. 4 in my La^ Cm- 
struing.) In this respect the English is more correct tlum iti parent 
the Anglo-Savon, which we have seen modifies its adjectives to cor- 
respond with the nouns. 

3. The Anglo-Saxon Language in the Third Stage of its Formatm, 

FoaMATIOX OF Al>JECTrVSS. 

Adjectives are either Substantives adjectived or Verba adjectived; 
and may be arranged in three classes or divisions. 

J . Substantives applied as Adjectives, without any alteration. 

2. Substantives and Verbs, which have received appropriate A($ec- 

tive terminations. These are the genuine Adjectives. 

3. Nouns and Verbs, taking a terminating or prefixed word, oriyl- 

lable of some kind, which, by constant use, is now adi^ted to 
an Adjective signification. This is by fiur the most numeroui 
class of Adjectives. 

Class 1st. 

1 . In the early and less cultivated state of language, nouns are often 
used as Adjectives, to express the quality of other Nouns, withootaoy 
alteration of form ; as. 

Substantive. Adjective. 

Bcopht light Bcophr bright, illustrious 

Dcop the deepy the sea . . . Diop deep 

Fyll plenty, fullness h\i\\ full 

toijc diligence l^ijo diligent 

hxS evil La^ pernicious 

licnj length Lcnj long 

Tip Imdship, supremacy . . Tip chief, supreme. 

Class 2nd. 

2. The genuine- Adjective distinction applied to Nouns and Verbs* 
consists of the terminating syllables, an, en, tb, rub, ij, ijc, withaosl' 
lowance for contraction, transposition, and orthographical variatiODS' 
These terminations are deriv^ from Verbs : Gn, cb,cnb fromXo <* 
give ; It from lean to eke, to increase or add. They signify gju)e, a^* 
join, and when added to a word, they denote that the same word i» ^ 
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tions that they may correspond with their nouns. All 
Adjectives are declined after the following example : 

be joined or added to some other word to express its quality^ and thus 
form complete sense. 

Some words appear in Anglo-Saxon as Adjectives only ; their ori- 
ginal Substantives existing in some other language^ or having dropt 
into total disuse : as, 

Hoh (Dutch) a hill, Deah high 

bal whole, hale 
Neab nigh. 
The difference of meaning between the primitive Noun and the Ad- 
jective derived from it^ terminating in en, is commonly thus explained. 

Noun. Adjective. 

Wood, tlie Substantive wood .... Wooden^ made of wood. 
Gold, the metal gold Golden, made of gold. 

Now it is evident that all the difference of meaning between the words 
wood and wooden, gold and golden, must reside in the syllable en : And 
does this syllable mean made of, as the common explanation implies ? 
Bv no means -, but, as stated above, give, add, join, &c. It gives no 
additional meaning to the word, but simply denotes that its meaning, 
m that place, is incomplete till some other word be added to it. Thus 
Imay say " Men love Gold," and proceed no further : but if 1 say 
*' Men love Golden," the sentence evidently wants something to be 
added : — the question is, " Golden what} " Answer *' Golden watches," 
" Golden treasure^," &JC.\\lerB\\y Gold-add watches. Gold-add treasures, 
kc. So " a wooden bowl," " a wooden horse," is literally a wood-add 
howl, a wood-add horse, &c. The other Adjective terminations above 
admit of the same explication. 

Nouns adjectived by en or an. 

Noun. Adjective. Noun. Adjective. 



Bece beech . . Bucene beechen. 
JEfC ash . . . ^jfceo €ishen. 
Bpxj* brass . . Bpaefcn brazen, 
puUc wool . . Pullen woollen, 
Stsen a stone . Sraenen stony, 
Golb gold . . Gylben golden. 



Spyo a hog, ,, Spinen swinish. 

Lynjlcu: hmenjktxen. 

COib the midst (lOibban midmost. 

COibbel the miJr COiblen i.e. COib- 
part, the middle \ baelcn middling, 
Tpa two Tpegcn twain. 

Nouns adjectived by eb or by contraction r. 

Nouns. Adjectives. 

Cpumb, Cpump crooked ...... Cpompehr, Cpymbij crumpled, 

crooked. 

Tpa two Gcjc edge * . . Tpy-ecjeb two-edged. 

Dpy, Dpeo three Dpibba i. e. three-ed, third, 

Fip Jive ,, Fipca i. e.fve-ed, fifth. 

Six fir Suca i. e. six-ed, sixth. 



' 1 
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\ Otjtt^ fK*A^^ Singular. 
' ^ Masc. ^ Afe^/. Fern. 

N. Gob ^ooc/ bont^y 'Um N. Gob-e ^ooe/ boiui 
G. Gob-ejr boni G. Gob-pe bontf 

D. Gob-um ■ bono D. Gob-|ie boiuc 

A. Gob-ne ^ honum A. Gob-e booom. 

Plural. 

Masc. Fern. 8f Neut. 

N. Gob-e ^ good boni, bon^*, bona 

G. Gob-pa bonorww, -arumy -orum 

D. Gob-um boni^ 

A. Gob-e bon»y, -a^, -a. 

• job-on. See Note '*, p. 84. Galla hij- aehca All his goods or 

'^ In the Neut. the Ace. Sing, possessions. Boeth. p. 64. Opf 

18 generally job, like the Nom. ofpu fiiij ooer or before other 

^ ftie Nom. Plur. in poetry, </tmgs. B<^th.p.52. 6alie^o]^a 

also ends in a, o, and Uj as ^o'6 all other goods. Boeth. p. 15* 



Nouns adjectived by 13, the modern y. 

Nouns. Amkctivks. 

• niob blood Btobij bloody. 

ci'ifb \ « ^^^* clubl| { ^ocA-crrfd, or rocky. 

Cpaept craft or «Afi/i Cjia'pnj crq/)fy, skilfuL 

Yit wisdom P1C13 wise, witty. 

7l time, duration ,,, 6ce, i. e. Aij, aic, ^icc, oce eterwA 

'Ku, aene, ane, one JEikii one-add, any. 

Adjectives of number, as tyentij twenty, J^jiictij tfurty, &c. though 
ending in ij, do not appear to claM here ; rpi-nrij being no other 
than tioaintens, ^pitcrj three-ed-ten ; unless indeed the 1 j be supposed 
to have been added to that combination ; as twaintenig two-ten-add, 
three-ed-ten-ig, thrcC'ten-add, contracted and mutilated intatpcuti^i 
&c. J 

Nouns adjectived by if c, the modem ish, generally denoting nation. 



Snglijc English 

Gpccij-c Greekish or Grecian 

Cypenijc Cyreninn 



Komanij-c Roman 
Jubcijc Judean. 
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THE COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

27. There are only two degrees of Comparison ; the / j 

Comparative and Superlative. An Adjective in its po- 

. n 

Verbs adjectived bifkrppropriate terminations. 

The only parts of the. Verb thus modified, are the simple Verb, by 
anb, cnb, &c. forming what is termed the Imperfect Participle, and 
the Perfect Tense by en and cb, forming the Perfect Participle. 
The Simple Verb adjectived in an^, enb, &c. 

Lnp^ait, Ittjrian to love Lujri^enb, lujrienb loving 

GOypjian to mar, to dissipate .... COyppenb prodigal 

Djutican to drink Dpincenbc drinking. 

The Perfect, Tense adjectived in en, cb, &c. 
Gebpincan to drink . COan jcbpenc man drank • Gcbpcnceb over- 
whelmed 
Gcppan to depart, . CDan jcpp man departed. , Gc-pipen departed, 

dead, 
* - . ^ . f Un i,e. arcn, arn, an, un owen, 

Az^fi to poueu. to own, to ,me [ owed, wanted: defici^t. 

This Perfect Participle un is 9an in the Isl. yvith a similar meaning -, 
it has been shortened and corrupted by excessive use : it is now used 
as a prefix to other words. 

Leojan to lose. . . . COan leaj* man did lose. . . . Lcajte, i. e. leased, lost. 

Leaf and kafce are here obviously the same word, though the former 
is an adjective and the latter a substantive termination. Lca]f b the 
original past tense, and Icaftc that past tense adjectived, to form the 
perfect participle : both mean lost and loosed, dismissed, let go. 

Class 3rd. 

Nouns and Verbs taking, either as a termination or a prefix, some 
word or syllable which, by constant use, is now adapted to ah adjective 
signification. This is by far the most numerous class of adjectives, 
aod admits of four subdivisions': 

1st, Adjectives formed by terminating words, which arc, or have 
been, nouns : as. 

Lie, hce (corpus) the body of a man, the essence, or nature ; and by 
figurative and secondary meanings, the similitude, likeness, or 
resemblance of a thing. It is (he modem English termination 
like and ly : bs manUke (Scotch) manly. 

Nouns adjectived by lie. 



V^liaman. , , , peptic manly 
pip a woman. , Piplic womanlike 

(Job God Goblic Godlike 

F»n dir* .... Fsnhc muddy 



Fpeo a lord . . Fpcolic/ree 
Gpama anger, . Gji^LmuUc furious 
Lnpe love .... Luplicc amiable. 



Verbs adjectived by lie. 
CuS known Cu^ir, cu^elic known. 
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sitive or natural state does not indicate a comparison, 
but merely denotes the quality, &c. of a noun : as pie- 
man a wise man. 



Verbs r^ularly adjectived in tub, jinS, and in eft, on. 

Ik'jicnbB bearing, fruitful. ..'... Abi'peiibhc tolerable 

Dcubuiib roinmanding BeoOunlic imperalioe 

Luficitti loving Lupenttlii-^ amiable. 

munaii tore'mcmber; CDynctt. CDynbclic belonging lumeiaojy. 
'2i\y, Sum, Same smne, a part OT portion of aiiy' thing : rather rib na 
or umou>it, perhaps from the same root with the Greek evfia » 

Nouns adjeetived by fiim. 

Fpiimc kindness Fpemfiiii) the bodij of kinilnesi, baigt: 

I'yimo pleasure, Joij Pinj-utn joyful. 

Verbs adjectived by pini. 
In the Perffct. 

Biijaii lo bow CDan boc lowed Bocpim complm> 

I'yjicaa to work . . CDan pcoj^c Uiboured. . J't.-ojicj'Uiii iaborms. 
iHaoM. 
Full, Ful thefll, plenty; as an adjective^;;. 

? ^ I ijiiactous I'xtQjt water. yxTepfaWdropntni 

yoh injury. . . . Pohfull injurious. \ Faceu deceit .Pacenfundeetitftii 

iia-p, an adjectivre termination, most probably connected with the 

Teutonic notin Bar fruit, a production, or producing, or the root 

past tense of Oaspan /o bear. 

Nouns adjectived in Bsp. 

FjUjt desire JjUjt-brpe desire-producing, ileitra&b, 

Ji^pl apple jlipl-bjBp producing apples. 

P»pm/n(il PxjKm-bxp fruitful. 

Tymc, the same w'MiTcum, an offspring, production, f amity, ittv,^ 
the verb 'I'yman (o teem, tobring forth ; cither the substuilt 
root, or more jirobably the original past tense ; i. e. produti, 
brought forth, nearly the same as Ba?p. 
Nouns. 

Lufe tore Luperymc plemanl. 

Other adjectives. 
Uepen lieap, vieighl. . tJef ig weighty, thence sad . . iDojijcimc i 

anTUtUS. 

Ailjectiv&s fonned by terminations derived from Verbs : as CunH 

f*jT, lea/. 
Cunbjfrom the verb Cennanioprocreo/c, to produce, to iwr, l«W 
forth. Perfect adjectived is Cimb (natu-i) born : thence m 
noun and adjective kind, and tlie German noun SliltB a ^^ 
i. e, something or any thing born. 
ticiti Gwi. Goi-cunS God-bom, born o/GotI, divtiK- 
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ouns may possess the same qualities in different de- 
i ; and when the quality of one thing is compared 
the same quality in another, it is called the Com- 
ive degree. Here are two men both possessing the 
ty of wisdom ; but when compared, one has more 

ftvstened.^fijxd; and thence/ai(. It is probably the perfect tense 
of a verb not now to be met with (perhaps FiejTian), upon 
■ which, in its ailjectived state (t'fejten), the verb Fsjrnian to 
fallen or fie, has been grafted, by doubling the ending, as if 
we were to say in Eng]]&h Jiiated or fasleneded. 

a laic Myseftfirai in the law,pioui, relU 

c honour, reveraice, respect . . Anyxjv honest, uorthy [gwut 
be knowledge, miidom, purpose Rabfic/rjfnu io hu resolutioti. 
Leap: lost. The unadjectiveil perfect tense of the verb leojran 

Nouns adjectived by Leaf. 

'ap care. . Caplvay cure-lost, caTeUss 

UJcc care Receeleaj reckleti, careleis 

fama a name Naini-lcaj' tiame'lost, nameleat 

'eoh money Foohicaj moneykis 

incaai joy Diieani!wi]rj(^-/o«t oijoykii 

icom, fCfam shame . . Scomleaf shame-losl or shamelesi 
ac strife, raiwe, sake. . Sacleaj- harmless 

Hob blood Blobk'O]' blooillesi 

■"abep/of/ier Fa^'ai-phaj falher-loit or fatherless. 

y. Adjectives formed by terminating syllables, the original roots 
lich are not emploved for that purpose : these syllables are el, 
, which are probably corrupted from the words Full or eall. 
Dane the mind, thought. . Dancul thoughtful 

lji& a word Cfir>o\ foulmouthed 

©Je meal, victuals j^co! gluttonous 

Vxece a watclung pQCol wakeful, diligent 

IVm heat, hate DsbeoI, hi-ciil, hctol hot,furioiis, haling 

*lscp sleep S!a|)0l drowsy, sluggish 

Gif« a gifl Gipile bount^itt. 

: Other adjectives are lengthened by adopting these terminations : 

Dicce thick Diecol corpulent, gross, fat 

Dinne ihin Dmnul iMn 

Verbs Indefinite. 

ia (0 possess A», /ES hath, possesses. . vESel hath, all-noble. 

Perfect. 
rpiicelian to manifest. . Sreot demonstrated. . Speotol ev'ulent 

ran io eal, lofret. . . . Fpcr Fjicrrol gluttotious. . 

™e adjectives thus formed are further augmented by he. 
Spi-ocol or SpcocollicmidcM/. 
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than the other — one is wise but the other is wiser^ wbici 
is the comparative degree. 

4thly. Adjectives forming, augmenting, or diminishing their signill 
cation by prefixing a word, or syllable, of substantive, verbal, or ad 
jective origin. 

Un, contracted from the adjectived perfect of Ajan (pronouneR 
Apan) to have, to own, to owe, signifies wanting or without. 
Nouns adjectived by prefixing the negative un. 
Ramc, Rim number, extent, the rim, . Unpim innumerable 

Maja might, power Uinnaja wanting strength,weiik 

Tib time Untib unseasonable 

GA « * L S Unzcmaca unequal, unlike, Mi 

cmaca a mate, qi consort, a match < t hi o ^ 

Gemcte measure, quantity Un jeraete immoderate, immaue. 

Verbs adjectived by prefixing the negative un. 

Cu^ Uncn^ unknown 

Faeh« Un^xh^ feud-free 

le^e Unie^e rough 

Lv6e Unlike unmerciful. 

Regularly adjectived in anb, cub, and in en, eb. 

Pican to know Pitenbe knowing, . . , Vnyitcnhc ignorant, 

Gcmenjian to mix, . Gemcnjeb mixed. . . . Unremenjeb ummxei 
Dpean to wash .... Dpajen washed .... Un^po^en unwa^ud 

Ft-albaii to fold Fvd\h folded Unjrealb not folded, vn^ 

Le.igaii to lie Gehjene lying, false .Un^ehjcne true. 

Adjectives qualified by the negative un. 

bale strong, whole Uiihale unwell 

liycel little Unlytcl much 

Fir ««w« Unpijr unwise 

Slaepij sleepy Unjlaepij wakeful 

Syiinij sinful Unjynnij innocent 

hiifuvn pleasant Unpmpim impleasaiU 

^xjtmbxjifruitful Unpaejcmbarp sttrik 

7itrol wise, sk'ilfal Unpitcol unskUfid, 

S'lbstantive Prefixes increasing the Signification of Adjectifes. 
Tip (I lord (and thence lordship, supremacy) 
Gab happiness from > f 6abi j happy. Tipeabij very haffl' 

an or ajan \ 1 • Tip-jraejfT chief, excellent, 

Gm much Gmjrasjt very much. 

Instead of piejt being increased by Tip, is not Tipadjectircdbf 
paBfC? See Note % p. 101. 

Adjectives increased in Signification by Adjective Prefixes. 
Geo eternal. Gfen-ece equal, eternal, co-eternal 

Spcb riches, wealth. . Spcbehc wealthy { ^^^blt^^'^^^ 



S.s 
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When the quality of one iking is compared with the 
same quality in ifirce or vwre things, it is called the 
Superlative degree: as " Here are three men who are all 
wise," The second has more wisdom than the first, and 
therefore he is the wiser of the two ; but the third has 
more wisdom than the other two, he is therefore the 
wisest, which is the Superlative degree. 

28. The Comparative degree is formed by adding to 
the Positive any of these terminations' : cp ", ejie, ap, 
.Tpe, ip, op, up, or yp ; and the Superlative, by adding 
afC, aj-rc, a;j-c, cj-r, if-c", ofC, uytovyyz; as Posi- 
tive pihtpij^ righteous ; Comparative pihcpirepe more 



' Rusk aseerbi thnt the degrees of comparison ore regularly formed 
lij llie terminations -op and -ojx : ns lieajift hard ; he^jibop hardtr -, 
litajiboiT hardesl. Instead of the termination -up, we sometimes find 
-iip; and in the North -aji. Instead of-o^r, we find -ojc and -ajr -. 
for -ffte, we meet with -ifce or -yjTi", according to the fluctuating 
orthography of the Anglo-Saxons ; but these peculiarities very seldom 
occur, Hask's Gram. p. (O.sect. 17. 

'The degrees of comparison, denoted by appropriate terminations, 
W no other than u real comparison of a primitive word, thus applied 
■oiknote the same state in all other adjectivex. 

From A, lime, duration, aiwiiya, aye, is made the comparative Ap, 
J^fiiefore, and the Ruperla live Ajt, ;ii]-c_/irl(. Ap, in the unsettled 
•"Ihography of our ancestors often spelt ifi, cp, epe, tepe, ip, op, up, 
5'r. und by transposition pi-, is still the same word, originally signify- 
'ngepe lirfore, in point of time ; and thence, by an ea.iy gradation, 
f^yijre, in point of ijualUy. The termination ap: also, though often 
•peil »jr, ijc, (jjc, iifr, yfc, is in each form the same word, and sig- 
^iinjtnl, originally, like rp, applicable to time ; but secondarily to 
l^'lili/. Our English words bt/ore und/rai are equally used in both 
""We tenses. These two terminations are the comparative er, and 
*«l»rLitive eat of the modern English, and by their aid *.he .A.ngIo- 
SiiJon adjectives ate thus compared : 

Positive. CodPAaATivE. Superlative. 

plfU'ue pifop iciacr PifOfr u'Lte»l. 

Comparatives and sujierlatives have vuriable terminntions. See 
lOI, and the latter part of Note ', 

' In Gothic it is ISTA, which lias some analogy to the Greek 
"^•f : as xaXX-nrrsj mo«/ litauliful ; iifi(r-rs{ '"■«(. H is also similar 
'^ ihe Cimbric (BHADISTA) br'oadesl. 

h2 
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righteous, oTJusier; Superlative pihrpipai-r, -cfC, -y/t 
most righteous, or Justcsl. 

29. Adjectives, in all cases and degrees of compari 
BOD, besides tlie common termination, sometimes admi 
of an emphatic o, which increases the force of the e 
pression. The last vowel is often ctianged into a, whii 
has still the same emphatic effect : as Cobcunb or joO 
cun&e divine or holy ; jobcunba veri/ divine or holyi 
jelupob beloved; 3;eUipofta well beloved. We Iiave alsn 
[iihrpipa remarkably righteous ; pihcptf^pa more rt 
niarkably righteous ; pihrpij-epca most revmrktk ' 

(righieotis. 
The empjiajic a.is_ most frequently added to adjecti< 
used demonstratively, or in addressing a person, as 
the Greek and Roman vocative cases. Oj-pal& re Cpij? 
tene|-ca cynm;Nopban-hymbpa-pice, Oswald themon 
Chrisliaji king of Norlhvmbria. La joGa man (Bodb 
vir) O good man. La joba lapeop (Aj^ao-xusXe of/aW 
Maglster bone) Good master. Matt. xix. 16. 

AH words terminating with the emphatic a are dfr; 
dined like the second declension. 



[ ' Tliere ia no such thing its capricious irregularity in langnlgt. 
1 1 Whal we now call irregular words, were once formed according to ll* 
11 i«gular structure of the language. TIub will be seen by thf compl- 
UriBon of the following adjectives, where the positive is supplied. 

Positive. Compabative, Superlative. 

Bee Beccpf, -ejia bttttr Bcc-jc, -ejca hat. 

Sel Selpi- good Selojc hut. 

Poh troe f I'ypr.'e-j'i'-pr-er(""' rPym '■ e- po-ep-ep: uwd, 

con tree ^ before that) worie \ wojni. 

[Da majiumore mxjzmosl. 

amoui,aheap} "'""'"■ ■' ' o-pjc J 

Lcaj- Lfj-fc, I-scr, Lwj-pi/i'M Loejr leatl. 

rYtzfieic'i.e.yrtep-ejtOKtemcil, 

Uc cut I "'^'''' ) """■ J V ""'^""Ofl- 

X I tcpc J oiiU r \ YcernGfc i, e. m-mxjc eutmcil, 

L utmoit. 
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>me adjectives change a vowel, j' and others 
Iter irregularities' in their comparison. The 
jem will be found in the follow i ng tnbl^. Some 
: employed as adjectives only in their rjtnpara- 
uperlative degrees, being in tlieir positive state 
as a different part of speech : — such wordsare 
ised in brackets. 

Table of hn-egukir Comparison. 

f*. COKPAHATIVB. SuPBBlJlTIVE, 

^ott ^YfA (T^p) ^foTt ajpejr, -o-^, first. 

ylOpo older ylbcjr oldest. 

caSepe (rS) easier caSop: eiaieit. 

jryppe (^yp) furlher jypjtejt furthest, 

t ?ynXpo ?£""'?«'■ 3y"2''p yamgeit 

bccepe (l)ct) heller bfcojr teit. 

hjppo fti^/ier hyh'^ liigheit. 

Icnjjio (Itii2) longer lensejc longeit. 

laej-j-e (lij) tem licfC least. 

e) mucA uiajie (ma) » more irwjt »jm(. 

neape (neap) nearer nyhj^ nearest. 

I fyn^r^ 'korter fcyptpjT: shortest, 

tg jrjienjpe »/ronger jxpenjcp: sirongeii 

fiod pypfo (pypj-) worse f yppu-jr ftor»(. 

Ives, which have now lost that application and meaning', 
bv other words, which needing a comparative and super- 
eil only in the positive state, so that the present conipa- 
preceding words is said to be irregular, as in the table 

1 in the comparative and superlative degrees, are still sub- 
adjective terminations. E. g. iitterr most, niEefCan bsl 
c macjtan heel of the most part. lied. 5. 13. Ge bo^ 
rjifaii, Ye do or make yourselves umrie. Boeth. 14.2. 

ylbpftan a'S {'ono jinjrftan. From the eldest lo the 
jcn.xliv. 12. 
Sax. the superlative degree is sometimes formed by pre- 

adjective lip or cyp, probably derived from the Icelandic 
t the name of an idol, and signifies supremacy and lord- 
n, jien or jiena (from at ginn to gape, and signifies tail, 
Mbij hlessed, cipeabij most blessed, vsjt fast, firm, vast, 
Hfatl, or firm. See p. 98, end of Note ^ 
td moeic teffe and iKjt, are emjdoyed in modem Eng- 
tre adjectives of more than one syllable, under the slightly 
graphy of more, moii(; less, least. 



t 
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T}^ foUmilng mostly form the svpertative by mepi 
from mtep:'" mo&l. 

Po^IATS. COMPABATIVE. St-TERLATiVE 

'{.ETOpVsfter KI^P« aifcejimpji: o/ieniioir, 

■(Ewr^>/or(ft p.ipjrpp/artAer jrypmcpru^/wi-lAermort. 

•l™i';j'wptt(iiin)mu'ard iniiupe more inward iiiiiumep; innemMt. 

■iii (lacf) ia(s licrpc (lacop) to(er | j^^J^^p. } iatot. 



. COi 



_.:. ^ IviiddU n\j'bmejt middlmott. 

CDibbeppapto S 

NiSiijieapb ne'fier niSepe (lu^pop) ioicer mSfOicjc ttelAemeif. 

NopScpcap* (nap's) (oopSop) more north- nop'5mejt(OrOB.pJll) 

norlhiBurd leard "tost nortkmard. 

(Si«) lately yrSpe (f'Sop) later pi&ini-jx la*t. 

Uppunph (up) upiEord uffpc (uj-op) u/'/'fT yFemqi: «;»»<»(. 
lJcc'pcapft(iiC)oMfM;ar<i iicpi; (uttji) outer yrcmcfc ouiermMl. 



CHAPTBH IV. 



31. A Pronoun', according to the derivation of t!ie 
word {j)ro for, nomen a jioun), is a word used instead 
of a noun : as, " John is good, because he gets hU let-. 



■° Thb lermination is retained in the English wonlH uppermut, Uf" 
most, furthermost. 

' The following note upon Ihe origin &c. of Pronouns is Trom Mf. 
Webb's MSS. I do nol however concur wilh all that is here italli' 
uid especially on the Hebrew word in» one. 

"Priinouna must be considered merely in the light of substitute!- 
other wordn ; substitutes, not ej^sentiully necessary to the use jl 
speech and verbal commuriication of knowledge, though a very fll*<( 
' fl once invented. It does not fr«» 



and important convenience, when 

hence follow that ihey arc of late origin ; their first rude elements I 
gan probably nlmost as soon as language ittielf, -tliough greatly mA- 
fied and extended by subsequent usage. 

" Pronouns are the luxury as well us the convenience of langiu^ 
and contribute much to its polish and perfection ; yet, owing to iB^ 
corruption and contraction to which words of the most (requentuiieaM 
ever exposed, their analytical development is attended with grealiii^ 
ficulty. This difficulty is increased in the Anglo-Saxon by this Hf 
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fion, and rfiiiembcrs what is told hini." Here lie, his, and 
Kxia are pronouns, bting pitl instead of the noun John. 

32. They may be divided into Personal, Adjective, 
Bejinitive, and Relative pronouns. Tlie Peraor.al and 



— Ihat Ihe primitive elements of some of its pronounK are 
not to be discovered either in it or in iu kindred dialects, but must be 
sought for in tongues of reoiole resemblance and distant origin. So 
that an acquaintance with the articles, pronouns, and numerals of 
mwi of the leading langiiages of Europe and Asia 'is necessary to their 
complete elucidation. Pronouns are derived from nouns and verbs, 
or lidjeciives and numerals ; many are also formed by different com- 
binalions of thefic parts of speech. 

"The first correct notion of the etymology of Pronouns was obtnin- 
pd from Mr. Home Tooke's assertion, ' that the pronouns are either 
nouns or verbs.' Whether that great philologist included the nu- 
ntrob in either of these cla.>iscs is not certain ; if he did not, his pro- 
poittian requires a little enlargement, viz. that the roots of tlie pro- 
nouns are either nouns, verbs, or numerals. 

" The numerals appear to be originally pronouns : they cannot well 
Wronsidered as nouns, not being names of things ; or as adjectives, 
tince they do not convey any idea of the quality or property of the 
things to which they refer, but simply of their number. In counting 
apples, we do not say, ont apple, two apples, three applet, &c. but 
"«, lam, three, four, and by the words one, two, three, four, we re- 
piCKUt the nouns, or apples, without naming them. Here we use 
'henumeral pronomen before or in preference to the noun. Are not 
the numerals then, in their primitive form and use, pronouns ? — Bui 
in whotever way this questi'jn be answered, it will make no material 
<li&cence in the present inquiry, since at all events they contribute 
llieir quota to the part of speech under discussion. 

" It is not pretended that the following list of elements contains the 
fXBct identical roots of the words of this class ; hut merely this, — 
llmi if they he not the primitive elements, they are nearly related to 
Item ; so nearly, as to contain their essen lial meaning. 

" Matty English pronouns, springing from the same patent stock, 
iTierwards branch on, and distinguish themselves from each other in 
■lirce different ways : 

" 1st By u simple ortliographical variation, by which they appear 
in different cases, or in different parts of speech ; as. Thou, thy, thee ; 
—This, thus ; — Then, than, kc. 

" 2ndly, By adopting, though often n'ith great corrliption, the re- 
gular adjective tenninations of the Saxon and English languages, -en, 
]toi -t, and -ig, or -y; as. Thy, thy-en or thine. 

SSdly. By combining with other elementttry words, — words which 
It inalaitcci are pronouns in other languages, though only pro- 
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Relative pronouns are only to be considered as invaria- 
bly used in a strictly pronoininal sense ; Adjective pro- 
nouns, according to the present imperfect division of 
language, are Adjectives or Pronouns, according tothtir 
use and position. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

33. Personal pronouns are such as are applied to per- 
sons, or to what Is personified. There are five Persoml 
fironouns in most languages, cnrrespondhig to the Bng- 
ish /, Mow, he, she, it, and their plurals we, ye orj/ou, 
they. 



nominal lerminalioru in our own ; as He, Her, i. e. He 
personal pronoun. 

" A few words, which will not rank in either of these model ol 
■nation, are placed by themselves (ace IhefoUoarngSsETCB). 
ramification.^ into different pnrts of speech wilt be easily undc 

" "Die orthographical variations will enplnin themselves : thi 
adjective terminations are -en, -cto, or -c, and -ij, or -y, which ii_ 
iiifyad<(, that is, nitd the noun lo which the said adjective beloagi 
as Thine, thy-en, i. e. thy-add (perhaps) head, Km:. 

" llie most important of the pronominal terminations are theGred 
nnmerala iij, ftia, ev, one, which appear to form Itkewise the canes i"^^ 
the English pronouns. The German Er mnu, i', or that. Di is tl 
plural of the Saxon LV, heo, h^t. Lie is or^nolly a noun nieaail_ 
body : as an adjective it is the root of our word like, and terminitin 
-Iff. Se is the Saxon article Se, jeii, )nic, and means ii«td. 

" It is most probable thai the pronoun of what we call the third M 
son, was employed first ; but in the pr&sent inquiry they will be tab 
in their usual order. 

" First Person, — The numeral One appears to be the actual rod( 
the pronoun /, of the first person, adopted into several ancient si 
modem languages from one common source. 

" The Greek and Latin Ego is probably a compound word, Ihc 
being the masculine of the Greek article a, x, to. It exists in a eiiapl 
form in the German Ich, and the Saxon Ic, and is probably i 
from an ancient numeral. 

" The most ancient dialect now extant in which it is to be met wi 
is the Hebrew, where it is the numeral Ech one, Ezeb. xviii. lOj S 
from which it may be traced into several other bindred tongues. 6 
Patrick's Chart of the Ten Numerals. 

" Asapronoun,the word Ech, Eg-o Ich, Ic or I, means one or /r 

" The word Echad is, indeed, generally employed in the Hebrew I 
signify onc; but anv person examining the^truciurcof that veoer' 
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Personal pronouns admit of Person and Gender as 
well as Number. 

34. There are three persons in each number, who 
may be the object of any discourse : xki^ first person, who 
speaks ; the second^ who is spoken to ; and the ihird^ who 
is spoken of. In Saxon and English they stand thus : 

Singular. Plural. 

1st Person. Ic / 1st Person. J7e tve 

2qcI Person. Du thou 2nd Person. Ere yeoxyou 

3rd Person. rSe, heo, hit, 3rd Person. l2i they. 

he^ shey it. 

tangua^ will at once perceive that Echad is verbalized from £}ch the 
more simple^ and therefore more primitive form. Thus Ech^ the nu- 
meral (mey becomes the verb Ek^had unxmty he one-ed, or united ; and 
being again taken back to its numeral signification with this verbal 
ending, it nearly supplanted its parent Ech. 

■ " Second Person. — As the first person has been formed from the first 
of the numerals^ the second may be easily conceived to have been the 
next number, or two, and accordingly, in a great many languages the 
numeral 2, Duo, du, tu, &c. discovers such orthographical similarity 
with the pronoun Thou (Anglo-Saxon Du)^ as to leave but little doubt 
of their original identity. 

" Tturd Person. — ^The third person is by far of most comihon occur- 
rence, and is of verbal derivation. In Anglo-Saxon it is formed thus : 

Simple Verb. Ancient Preterite. ^^""^S PaiZ^.' "^ 

l>KUn to call, iDo, hc«> called, iDyc i. e. Dse-eb, hae-ct, hflet, hit, 
to name. 'said. * it, said^or mentioned. 

These three words of the third person l3c, hco^ hyc, have exactly the 
nme signification -, that is, named, mentionei, said; or, as we more 
commonly and accurately say, aforesaid, before mentioned, before 
itamed: a preceding substantive, distinctly implied, being essential 
to the existence of a pronoun. The Italian word Ditto may be em- 
|doyed in the same manner ; as, ' The man is merry, he laughs, he 
•ings/ or ' The man is merry, ditto laughs, dittb sings.* t)o, heo, 
^t, have the same signification with Ditto, i. e. Dicto, from the Latin 
^rd Dictus, said. 

" I3c, heo^ hyr, were originally without number or gender -, but for 
convenience and greater precision they were modified in the plural 
"nto bi and hij they '; and for the genders^ t>e he, was applied to mas- 
culine nouns, heo she, to feminine, and hyr it, to neuter ones.*' 

For a more extended Etymology, &c. of the English pronouns, see 
^ following Sketcu. 



Skstch of the Ett/molo, 



RADICALS 


i 


CLtt, 




PR 


INOUNS. 


5 A. S.BI 
1 Widliffecon 

t ncbre«Eeh 


1- 




B, i>, 's of lb 

Me 

Moi (French) 

I<l°rGennu<) 

Ic (A. S.) I 


e Possessive niH 
■nc (Scotch) 
may, i. f. an-ig 

one, i. e. o-ca 
Mon (French) 


^Spl,}"" 


11 






T»o.l«-a 

Tu (Latin) 
Thu(A S.) 
Thou 
Tface 
B.(A. S.) 


niu, {Laun) 
ihy. i. f. tbu-ig 

IhincJ. f. Ihu-en 




A. S. lU [5»irt> 
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He 


Hyt,Lc. H<sed 
It 


His, i c. Iw4 
Her, ..e. b»< 
Hen,i.c. hci 


A. S. Wer 






w,,..™..) 












Ve 


Our 
Outs 
Vour 


A. s. rj« (»id} 

!JP! 

11 Ii 


The 






Th«t, i. t. tha-eJ 


This, 7 

Tbt^, be. Ih 
Theus,i.c.ib. 


A. S. i/™ 






Who 


HV^aM-e-hwa-ed 


WhoK, i. f. hi 
Whom^ft bw 


A. S. Jtei 













Rmd/ications of the English Pronouns. 



f 



J4f^ciived 



ADVERBS. 



temmatioH. terminaiwn 



^idi i> e. me- 
ed 



Pronominal 



Once, t. e. 
one>i«f 



only, onelike 
anon, in one 
alone, all one 



amid 
amidst 



Twice, t. e. 
twa-iic 



Bis (Latin) 



th»-en 



Wlitii,hws-en 



Hence, t. e. 
he-en-uc 

Here» L e, 
be-er 



Miscellaneous Jifrmaliinu. 



!' 



in midst 



at wo, in two 



.. (forth 

"«"^M forward 

rto 

Here < toforc 

(after 
Hither 

«'^^{ward 



Thence, t. e. 
tlia-en-ii( 



1 about, aflcr, at,b}r, 
fore, from, in, in- 
to, of, on, out, to, 
unto, upon, un- 
der, with, withal 
Thither, t. e. tha* other 



Nouns, Verbs, Adjectives, CoNJUHcrioys, 
and PsErosmoNs. 

As, ue, uf (conjunction) 



Oneness > ,^ ..x 
Unity \ (Noun.) 

Midst, Middle*^ MiddUng, MidmoM (a^j.) 

Med-jl«T ((»<"«") 

^iocrity j 
Moiety (noun), (one part, u e, half) 

r tism \ f X 

Ego- ] tist J K^^^^) (Egregious ?) 

( tize (verb) 



Twist, twine, (n. and ▼.) entwine (verb) 
Twain, twin, twinbom (ad|j.) 

^{ii;^?t"f(p'*p) 

Both(conj.) 

Combine (verb), 
Binus (Lat. adj.) -J uncombined(aidj.) 

combination (noun). 



Where, u e. 
hwarer 



Whence, i.ff. 
wha-en-m 



Where 

When 1 

(soever 

Whencesoever 



' about, at, as, by, 
\ ever, fore, in, of, 
I on, so, soever, to, 
upon, with 
'ever 



That 
Than 



Also 



> (conj. 



Whether (conj.) 



'^Jk^ r\ Ih ^iM^ ^m 
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Gender only reJFers to the third person singula 
In this respect the Saxon is as correct as the Englisl 
The third person, or person spoken of, being absent ill 
gender could not be kpown, but by an alteration in th 
pronoun. A variatioii is unnecessary with respect t 
the first and second persons, who, being spoken tc 
must be always present ^ithen mentioned. 

Declension of Personal Pronouns. 
35. The First Person is thus declined. 



Singular. 
N. Ic / 
G. CDm of me 
D. CDe io or by me 
A. CDe* me. 

■ mcc. mek. mch'in Dan.-Sax. 

like the Gothic MlK me. 
^ poe and ujih in Dan.-Sax. 

36. The Second Person 

Singular. 

N. Du thmi N. 

G. Dm of thee G. 

D. De io or by thee D. 

A. De* thee. A. 



• Dec and }7ch in Dan.-Sax. 
•> luc/i, luepjie and luo/i. 



Plural. 

N. pe or pit** we 
G. Upe or uncep ofus^ 
D. Uf or unc*^ to orbytu 
A. Uf or pit** us. 

^ unje and uncjium. 
** uj-ic, apch, iipj and upb in 
Dan.-Sax. 

is modified thus : 

Plural. 
lie or 3y t ye or y<m^ 

Gopep or mcep^ of you 
Gop or mcpum*^ /oor^y< 
Gop or inc^ yM 

^ jeop and in Dan.-Sax. lofk 
luh^iuih^iuich^eopic^iopih^^eiof 



* Pit is similar to the Gothic \fIT toe two, and x> t to PIT f» 
two. They are generally considered as the Saxon dual^ and are tbu 
declined. •— - 



Dual. 

N. pit we two 

G. Uncrji of us two 

D. Uncjium* to us two ' 

A. Pit us two, 

' The Dat. has also unc and 
unjc. 



Dual. 
N. Gyt ** you two 
G. Inccp of you two 
D. Inrpuoi ^ to you two 
A. Inc you two. 

^ For jyt we have locit, as i 
from inc jyt. ' It is also inc 



This is the only form in which there is the least appearance of 
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37« The Third Person is inflected thus : 



Masc. 

N. lie* he 
G. \i\f^ of him 
D. liim to him 
A. l3ine*^ him. 



Singular. 

Fern. 

Jjeo** slie 
Jjipe® of her 
l3ijie /o her 
I3i^ A^. 

Plural. 



Netii. 

I3it5 iV or M«/ 
?ii[- of it ox that 
15 im /o iV or that 
lilt iV or Ma/. 



Masc. Fem. and Neut. 

N. h\^ they 

G. liijia' of them 

D. liim*^ tOyfroniy &c. Mtf»^ 

A. I5l^ M^772. 



* The Article Se is used for he j 
as, jfe mot jecyj^an pi9 a¥, fie 
ovgiU to swear with an oath. L. L. 
Inaf. c. 16. 

^hyj". * hijnc. ** hio. 

• hype, hiejie. 
' hoo and hij. 



« hyt. 

"^ *'»2;» hyX» hio, hia, heo, hi — 
heom, they themselves. 

* hyjia, hiojia, heopa : hco/ia 
commonly Feminine, heojium, 
hepe, and hep. 

"^hcoro. ^hi^andheo. 



l3e, heo, hit, in Dan.-Sax. is often redundant, being 
joined to articles, nouns, and pronouns, for the sake 
of greater emphasis or distinction, as ^asf he palj-aS//^ 
Hasp^emeth. 



Dual in the Anglo-Saxon language. It is very questionable whether 
tini fragment of a dual is to be considered as the real dual number, 
^e find Pe we and je ye are commonly used when two are signified. 
Icpp^eaj: eop, I have given you. Gen. i. 29. Go ne ston, Ve eat 
^t, or shall not eat. Gen. iii. 1. *jl pe ne eecon that we should not 
^. Gen. iii. 3. The plural is as often used as the dual : hence 
(Wmon, when he represents Abraham speaking to his two servants, 
JHH Rep:a¥ iiicit hep. Remain you here, p. 62. 1. 2. In Gen. xxii. 5, it 
• Anbibia^ eop hep. Remain or abide you here. Du in Saxon is ex- 

^ like its Gothic sister* tflll thou. 
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38. Adjective Pronouns are so called, because, like 
regular adjectives, tliey liave no meaning till joined with 
a noun ; as, Upc pnsbep, ovk father ; TiyxT yf j-in 
nama : what is thy name ? 

Tliose adjective pronouns which are derived from the J 
personal, are only the genitive cases of the personal 
pronouns, taken and declined as adjectives : thus 

TOm tny, is the genitive singular of ^ t 
Upe our, is the genitive plural of > 
Uncep our, is the genitive of piC. 
£)m lAy, is the genitive singular of > , . 
Copeji t/ojo; is the genitive plural of S 
Incep t/otir, is the genitive of j^r. 

^V^len these genitive cases are put in the adjeclive 
form they will appear thus : 

M. 8i N. Fern. M. 8f N. Fern. 

CO\n mt/ COme my Gopep yoar Cnpe]K I/our 

Vjic our V\ie our Incep yo?/r' Incepey«/r 

Uncep oj/r' Uncepew«r 8in Aw ' Sine /ters 

Din thine Dine ihy 8ylp self 8ylpe self. 

Adjective pronouns for the most part are declined 
like common adjectives. 

39. 03in 7iiy is thus declined, exactly like the adjef 
live 50& good. 

Singular. 
Masc. 8f Neut. (mew.s -um). Fein. (meo). 

N. COm mine or my N. CDme Jhinc or w^ 

G, CPm-ej- mine OT of my 6. 03m-pe o/'j/untf or w 
D. CO\n-\\m to or from vuj D. COni-pe /oorJ^wiffW 
A. COm-nc" Ww* or my. A. COm-e mine or my- 
' The neuter gender in the Ace. case generdly hns trnii. 



' For the method of declining uitcrji and inci'/i, Sec 
owing page. 
' Sin hm. is !ike the Gotliic S6INS (sous) liU (iicn. 
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Plural. 

Masc. Fern, and Neut. (mee, me«, ine^.) 

N. CDin-e mine or my 

G. OOm-pa* of mine or my 

D. CDin-um to ox from mine or my 

A. QOin-e 7nine or my. 

* In Dan.-Sax. mcnjia. 

In the same mariner is declined Din thy, and 8in his; 
but Dm thy in Dan.-Sax. makes in the Gen. PUir. J>enjia. 
40. Upe or uncep our, is thus declined": 

Singular. 
Masc. 8f Neut. Fern. 

N. Upe* our nost^ -rum Up-e our nostra 
G. Up-ej"^ of our Up-pe of our 

D. Up-um*^ to or fro7n our Up-pe to or from our 
A. Up-ne** our. Up-e our. 

• njrp and ujfj-ep. * uj-fum. 

* Offcf and in the Neuter «pe or uj-o. ** uj-jpe. 



^ When two were signified, the Anglo-Saxons often used uiircp and 
incep instead of upe and eopep j they are, therefore, commonly con- 
sidered as the dual number of upo, and eopcp -, but as uncep and m- 
cqi are very seldom used, even when two are spoken of, it was consi- 
dered better to put them in the Notes, than to make a regular Dual 
Number. They are thus declined : 

Singular. 
Masc. and Neut Fern, 

N. Uncep our nosier nostrum Uncepe our nostra 

G. Uncpej-' of our Unceppej- ofottr 

D. Uncpum"* to or from our Unceppe to or from our 

A. Uncepne our. ^ Uncepe our, 

Plubal. 

Masc. Fern, and Neut, 
N. Uncpe " our two nostri, £p, a 
G. Unceppa of our two 
D. Uncpum ^ to or from our two 
A. Uncpe our two. 

* Contracted for uncejief . *■ For nncejie. 

* For uncejium •* For uncejium. 

Inccp, incepo, or incpe (as the Greek o'^u^rtpo^ -a -ov) your, of 
yott two, is declined like uncep (vwirep-os -a -oy) our, of us two. 
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Plural. 

Masc. Fern, and NeuL 
N. Up-e OUT nostrt -a -a 
G. Up-jia of our 
D. Up-um to ox from our 
A. Up-e our. 

4 1 . Gopep or incep your^ is thus declined * ; 

Singular. 
Masc. and Neut. Fern. * 

N. Gopep yourvesier -mm Gopep-e * your vestra 
G. Gopep-ef of your Gopep-pa of your 

D. Gopep-um /o your Gopep-pe to ovfromymr 

A. Gopep-ne your Gopep-e your. 

Plural. 
Masc. Fern, and Neut. 

N. Gopep-e ^ your vestn, -tf?, -a 
G. Gopep-pa of your 
D. Gopp-um ^ to ovfrotn your 
A. Gopep-e your. 

* Goppe ^ luppe in Dan.-Sax. 

Other pronouns ending in -ep are declined like eopeji 
your. 

42. The personal pronoun of the third person has no 
declinable adjective pronoun, but the sense of it b 
always expressed by the genitive case of the primitife 
of the same gender and number ; namdy, by hif , hina, 
hipe, heopa, which are called reciprocals, because vaq 
always refer to some preceding person or thing, and 
generally the principal noun in the sentence : as, Ra« : 
chel peop hype beapn : Rachel wept {for) her bami* ' 
Matt. ii. 18. tSe police hir pole haljebe^ ppam 
hypa pynnum : He truly shall save His people jrom 
THEIR siTis. Matt. i. 21. 



See Note in preceding page. 
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If it be wished to define the reciprocal sense in hij-, 
iijie, hipa, more accurately, the definitive word ajen 
teti is subjoined : as, Da >a;pa racep&a ealOop |-laC hy;- 
jen peap : TAen the chief of the Priests slit his own 
foildng. Matt. xxvi. 65. 8e \e be hym ryipiim 
p/iycS recS hyT" ajen pulOop : lie who speaketh con- 
•nrntg himself secketh his own glory. John vii. 18. 
D hif ajenpe |>eappe : To his own necessity. 
By the poets this reciprocal sense of hij-, hipc &c. is 
metimes expressed by pin and pne (suus -a -uni) his 
mi as, Bpejoenjlabej-eaheajumpnumi Tfie ruler 
the angels [God) saw tvith his eyes. Caed. xxiii. 25. 
5 bpihcen pmne .- ./igainst his Lord. Csed. vii. 20. 
•ploh bpojjop j-mne : He slew his own brother. 
id. xxiv. -4. Sjip ??bpahame iftep pne : Give to 
'traham his own woman or wife. Cjed. Ivii. 12. 
43. Sylp or pilp, pylce or filpe, or sometimes pelp, 
r is declined like trie common adjective; but it 

Sjlj- or jylf is of the same oripn as the Gothic Si AiS)V or 
\i552 ie'/; anil so is the Cimbric SIALF, ietf. 
add Dr. Johnson and Mr. Todd's remarks on the Engli.ih word 
, The former soys, " Compoundctl with th« personal pronoun him, 
is in npp«;anince an adjective : joined to the adjccUve pronouns 
thy, our, your, it seemn a substantive. Even when compounded 
I Aim, it is at lust found to be a substantive, by its variation in the 
al, contrary to the nature of Engli.sh adjectives ; as himself, them- 
a. Mr. Todd oliserves, that Dr. Johnson iias very rightly esta- 
led the primary s'lgnilication of «ei/'to be that of an adjective ; but, 
■ connexion with pronouns, he seems mther inclined lo suppose it 
bttatitive : first, because it is Joined to possessive or adjective 
loans ; as nit/, thy, her, &c. and secondly, because it has a plural 
ber, Mtleeit, contrary to the nature of the English adjective. The 
r reason, 1 think, cannot have much weight, when it is remem- 
d that the use ai iehea, as the plural o{ telf, has been introduced 
our language since the time of Chaucer. Seleen, which was origi- 
r the accusative case singular of tf^, is used by him indifferently 
ith numbers : I myxleen, ye younelven, be himaelven. The former 
m will also lose its force, if the hypothesis which 1 have ventured 
opose shall be admitted : viz. that, in their combinations nrith kI/, 
ironouns my, thy. Iter, our, your, are not lo be considered as pos- 
ve or adjective,' but its the old oblique cases of the personal pro- 
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is often joined with other pronouns, and then it is eitliet | 
indeclinable or thus modified : 

Singular. Plural. 

N. Icj-ylp / myse/f pefylpe we oiirselvfS 

G. COin^-ylpej- ofvii/selj' Upej-ylpjia oj'ourselves 

fitc. &c. &c. &c. 

N. Durylc thyself Gepylpc ye yortrsdva 

G. Dinpylpep of thifself Gopeppylppaw/" you voW^ 

&c. &c. &c. &c. \sclvBi 

N. )3epylp he himself fiipylpe theythemehA 
G. bippylpep t/Aiz/we^ Jiijiapylppa of ike 

&c. &c. he. &c. \selm 

N. Jjeopylpe she herself Dipjlpe ikcyikanmdvtt 

G. Dipepyippe«/'/(er*e^' (Jeopapyippao/" /Affli- 

&c, &c. &c. &c. \selvtt 

N. Uirpylp i/jtf^ 
G. Jjippylpcp of itself 

&c. &c. 



nouns /, (/lou, she, ve, ye. According lo tliU hypothesis, die 
tliese combinations, with respect to the pronounx, k nlmoat ic 
cal 1 but not more so than thai of himarlf in the nominiilive 
which has long been authorised by constant custom : and il 'h 
marliable, that a solecism of the same sort has prevailed in the f^ 
languEige, in which moi and loi, the oblique cases of _;> and In, <*h 
combined with m^ie, are used as ungrammalically a.s our my and i 
have just been supposed to be, when combined with sc(/'.- Jel'li 
moi-mSme, Ikaceneen H myself; Tu le verras loi-ra§me, then A 
tee it thytetf. And so in the accuentive case, moi-m^ne is added • 
phatically to me, and foi-m^e to te It is probable, 1 think, tiutfli 
departures from grammar, in both languages, have been mode fori 
soke of fuller and more agreeable sounds. Je-rn^me, me-m^e, u^i 
m^ie, would certainly sound much thinner and more languid th« ■ 
tn^/ne and loi-m&ne; and mytelf, thyself, Ike. ore as cleaHypiti 
abli; in point of pronunciation to helf, maelf, thouxftf, theai^, 
though not all, perhaps, in an equal degree. It should be obatr 
that itself, where a change of case in the pronoun would not harei 
proved the sound, ha^ never undergone any alieration." 

Mr. Tyrwhitt says, " It may be proper here to take notice of' 
Knglish pronoun or pronominal adjective self, which our best "~ 
marians, from W'nllis downwards, liuve attempted to metaini 
into a siibitamive. In the SaNon language it is certain that plj 
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Si)]:! is also Annexed to nouns: as Pecpiij-)-ylp Pe/crV 
Self. Cpij-Tfylp fan^e " Paceji Norreji" jepoj-c. Christ 
IttinsclJ' sang " Pater IVosier" Jtrsl. Elstob's Hoiii. 
St. Greg, xxxvi. Pref. 

DEFINITIVES. 

44. Words tiiat define or point out individuals or 
classes may be justly termed Definitives. 

ilecltned like olher niijcctirea, and wa.s joined in construction wiili 
iroDOune personal and substantives, just na ipie ib in Latin. They 
Hud, Ic rylf, Ego ipse , mid rylfcr, niei ipsiuB ; me j-ylpne, me ipsum, 
tc. Prcjiuf fylf , Petnia ipse, &c See sect. 43. In the age of Chaucer, 
iri^, like other adjectives, wtu become undeclined. Though Ke writCB 
«(/■, ielvt, and telren, those varieties do not denote any distinction of 
ase or numbtr ; for he uses indifferently, himtelf mid liimselven ; 
hemselfaitd hemielven. He joins it with substantives, in the sense of 
fu, oa the Saxons did. Canterb. Tales, v. 2S(i2. In that seloe grove, 
m Uh ip»o nanore. v. +435. Thy $elve neighebour, ipse tuus vidnus. 
But his great departure from the ancient usage was with respect to 
the pronouns personal prefixed to telf. Instead of declining them 
through the cases which they still retained, lie uses constantly nu/self 
for lUlf and maelf; thyself for thouself and Iheesetf; himself and 
^iratlf, lot heielfand iheielf; and, in the plural number, tmrsetffor 
Mulfimdiaaetf: t/ovrif If fov yeself and yotiaelf ; and kcmself far Ihey- 
*elf. It would be vuin to attempt to defend this practice of Chaucet 
■ipon any principles of reason or grammatical analogy. All that can 
Ite said for it is, that perhaps any regular practice was preferable to 
the confusion nnd uncertainty which seem to have prevailed before. 

" Accordingly, the waiters who succeeded him following his example, 
it became a rule, as I conceive, of the English language, that personal 
pronouns prefixed to »e(f"were only used in one case in each number; 
nz. those of the first and second person in the genitive case, accord- 
ing to the Saxon form ; and those of the third, in the accusative. 

" Bvdegrees, acustom was introduced of nnnexingj^/f to pronouns 
in the singular number only, and se(pc,i (h corruption, 1 suppose, of 
tleea) to those in the pluml. This probably contributed to persuade 
Our late grnmmarimis that self wan a substantive, as the true English 
adjective does not vary in the plural number. Another cause of their 
■nutakc might be, thnt tliey considered my, thy, our, your, to which 
•e// is usually joined, ns pronouns poiaenive ; whereas I think it 
ttiore probable that they were the Saxon genitive cases of the personal 
pronouns. The metaphysical substantive self, of which our more 
"•lodem philosophers and poets have made so much use, was unknown, 
I believe, in the time of Chaucer." (See Tyrwhitfs Esuotj on the 
Laagunge Se, ofCkaju^r.) "■ 

I 'i 
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SetAe piflhix 

yGnij, eeni a?i7/ Nrenij none 

yEnlipic or jenlipig each one . Sum some 

^J^ I «// I Aufcp Oi/UT 

jB\c-uh.t any thing Naii-uhc nothing 

Ylc, ylcc same Spile, f pilcc such 

/©j'Sep either Na^eji neither 

Apihc ought, any ttang . . | ^^^^^^ | nought, nolhip§ 

These and some other words are definitives ; but Si 
the, commonly called an article, and pip this, general 
denominated a demonstrative pronoun, will require l' 
first and most particular attention. 

Declension of the Article ' and other Definitives. 

45. The article or definitive pe, peo ", J-asC, the, iht 

has three genders, and is thus declined : 



» An article U a word prefixed to substantives to direct ami 1 
their application, either to a. single tiling not previously menttt 
or known, or to a single thing or a number of things already knl 
or mentioned : as, an eagle, a garden, the moman. Substnntires ■ 
lie said to be nlre&dy known, when they hnve been talked of, B 
tioned, or understood before. In the former case the article is su 
be Indefinite ; in the lattt'r. Definite. 

It is here we shall discover the u.tc of the two English atticlesifl 
The. A respects our primary perception, and denotes indhridud 
unkiwicn. The respects our secondary (lercepiion, and denotei il 
viduals as knoien. To explain by example : — I see an object p«s 
which 1 never saw till then : What do 1 say } There goes a beggart 
A loag beard. — The man rieparts, and returns a week after : Wlut 
I say then ? There gots the beggar tvilh tuk long brard. Tlie 81 
only is changed — the rest Tcmains unaltered. Harris's Hermet, 1 
p. 215. 

The necesxiti) of the article arises from the necessity of whl 
termed common nouns or general terms, which are by far the m 
number of nouns ; and its ve is to reduce their generalitr. Of I 
obling us occasionally to emplujr common or general terms imtei 
proper nouns : so tliat the article, when joined to a commwi nS 
becomes a substitute for another word ; which, thougli a proper Ml 
is commonly of more limited use, and conse<]uently not equaltyi 
known. Thus joined, il biTomes a great convenience, in supply 
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1 


Singular. 1 


WMasc. 


Fern. Neut. 


■n. fie-^ 


8co^ Dast'' the, that 


G. Oxf 
D. Dam '' 
A. Done' 


Dscpe*" Dasf' of the, that 

Dsepef Dam'' 'to,^om, 8(c. the,that 


• jeo, folic, ta:nf, and >ipc. « (.t-pc 

Dan, Sax. j-y nnd >ig. Jwpe : as Jwpoo m ed. 
< {F«n, Jiffine, |>uii<', and {>aiine. i ba;ne. i" fiac. 



I 



the pl»ce of a word or name, either not in the language, or not known 
w well to ourselves and to tlie persons with whom we are conversing. 

The ia called llie definite article, and is the imperative mood of 
ilieSwon Dean (o take. TookCj vol. ii. p. 60. See Croinbie'a £(y- 
iiology,p. 63 and 64. 

The indefinite articles are an and a. An is the original word 
ilways used by the Saxons ; for they wrote- an rpeop a tree; an f eupa 
ijtic, which succeeding times contracted into a. It is the numeral 
n^ectiTC {ane, ten, an,) one ; nwilied as the French and Italians ap- 
)ly their numerals un, une, the Dutch their een, and the Germans 
usa OK. See Crorobie's Etymologu, p. 57. 

By whatever term a and an be designated, it seems evident that 
hey were originally synonymous with the name of unity : hence they 
wuMt be joined to a jilural noun. 

In languages that have no indefinite article, the word alone ia used 
n the indefinite sense. Thus in English, wliich has no indefinite arti- 
le in the plural number, men means any men ; and the men, $ome 
artiaiUtr men : in the same manner as a man means ani/ vum ; and 
ic Man, tome particulaT ninn. See C^rombi«'.s Etymology, &C. p, 52 ; 
lams's Hermes, p. 214 ; Grant's Eitglult Grammar, p. 23 j Tooke, 
)l. i. p. 58. 

' The article p, rco, sometimes signifies that: as, Seman poppypB 
pljpahela j:olce, Exod. xii. 15, That soul f hall peruh/rum the people 
''b-iieJ. Tlie Latin Vulgatehas"Perihitanimai//adc Israel." ThBori- 
inal Hebrew has not only the article n (e) , oflen signifying Uiat, but 
fUn (eewa), another definitive, pointing out the person more de- 
litely : as, Tluit or that very soul, i-c.^tntwD Winn lUDin nrron 
inekSrtc engpes eewa mis&ral). llie Greek Septungint has followed 
e Hebrew, using two definitives — the article ij the or ihal, and 
ir/i]. EgoAoi^siuSqo-tTai ij J/uxi] exfivj] «£ Iir/;a))A. Another example 
jie being used for that, is John vi. 10 : On >ape jrofu pa;;- mycel 
rjiy, tn that place u-aa ihuck grass. The Greek is Hf St •xfifTOs 
"ere rtu is the article signifying that. The Latin 
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Plural. 
Maac. Fern. ^ Netil. 
N. Da" the, those '° 
G. Da;pa'' (if the, those 
D. Dam' to ox from the, those 
A. Da the, those. 

, ' In DBn.Sas.h">t'yt and in ' ficin, {ram, ><.n, Y, Mid ia 

the N. S. ci^ and ceyy. Dan, Sax. \y and ^i- 

•• In N. S. ctgjpa and ccvypa. 

The Anglo-Saxon article is prefixtd both to proper 
and common names " : j-e is put before masculine 
nouns; as, j-e man the man, and j-e Iohannej-«/o/i«: 
reo before feminine nouns ; Ub fxo pijrman the woman, 
and j^o /e Jiel plebc ^theljleda : and f>.-ci: " before neulsr 
nouns; as, ^xt j-jeb /he seed. 

46. The use of the article may be seen in the follow- 
ing 

EXAMPLES. 

llie Nominative Masculine, Feminine and Neuter:— 
Seo f-aj'cl Yf ma fonne mcrt. "j fx lichama nw 



would be illo ; ns, " Herba uutem multii cmt in illo loco." For the » 
rivntion of ye and j-eo, see Note '". 

'" On signifies thoie as well as tlie ; ns, Gihyfuin J>a ^inj ^ S 
jeliypaS, To hear -tdohe iMtigs tliat ye hear ; Matt. xui. 17- 

" The AnglO'Saxons not only u^ed thoir urtide before ownM 
nouns, but before proper names, ns the Greeks used i,jj, and A 
Italians il and /a. The foTmer v/role a A>^tSa»Sf,os Atexmdtr ; A 
latter, il TnHso, Tasto ; and the Snxons, Fop ^m»c l}ciu(baai,B 
Herod: Matt. ii. 22. Dkj- bslcobi')- mubup. The Saoiimr't MOtM 
he was colled bxlcnb, from hslan to heal. The Kalian U, to, Jd, A 
rive their origin from the Latin ille lie, the, tluit ,- and the Freni*i 
' is evidently m)ni Ule ; the former syllable, il, expres:4es ht, aa/H 
latter, le, denotes lliat ,- unemphaUcally serving as the definite arid 
Hickes'H Thetnurus, vol. i. p. 8; and Crombic's i^^tymo^o^, 8vo, p.C 

" The definitive }>xt: or fat f/in(, often appears to sianjfr only t*l 
as, Dxt jotiu jTcli, The g-ood leed: Matt. xiU. 38. DsE j:lo*,Tl 
flood. Matt. xxJv,39. Da>c fopS.TnE icord. Mall. xiii. 20. 

When set before masculine or feminine nouns, it alio aften 
niliedonly (/ic; as, Dajt pif. The Horaon. Matt, XKii,27. D«l 
TiiK peuj./f , Numb. xi.4. 
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}>onne f peap, The soul is more than meaty and 
THE body more than the clothing. 

Genitive Masculine 

J>aef : as^Ne eapt J>u J>aBf Cajxpep rpeonb, Thou 
art no! (the friend of Qtsar^ or) Qesar^s friend. 
John xix. 12. 

Feminine 
l^aepe : as, Daepe }3epobiabircian bohtup, 754^ 
daughter of tierodias (or Herodias^ daughter). 
Matt. xiv. 6. 

Dative Masculine 

\zxa\ as, Anb cpae^ to ])ani )3aelenbe^ And said to 
the Saviour. John xix. 9. 

Feminine 
Jjaepe: as. Op Jjaepe tybe. Of ox from the (that) 
time. John xix. 27* 

Accusative Masculine 

{'one : as, Duph ]7one pitejan^ By the prophet. 
Matt. i. 22. 

Feminine 
]?a : as, Da ptobon pi% )>a pobe. They stood near 
THE crof^. John xix. 25. 

Neuter 
f : as, Nim f cilb. Receive the child. Matt. ii. 13. 

C^^ of the Article in the Plural. 

Examples. 
Notminative 

))a : as, f ])a lichama ne punobon on pobe. That 
the bodies remain not on the eross. Joh n xix. 3 1 • 

' GSenitive 

f aepa : as, ODanera J^aepa luba paebbon J?ip jeppit:. 
Many oftHEUews read this title. John xix. 20. 

Dative 

J>am: as. On Jam ba^um com lohannep, In thoss^ 
days came John. Matt, iii* 1 • 
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Accusative J 

fa : as, )>cjiobcp clypobe fa. runjol-pitcjan, Hm 
Cfl/Zct/THE {xlar-tlivi/icrs) astro/ogcrx. Matt, ibqj 
8e is sometimes put for he he. I 

47. Sc, f-eo, fte, beo, J'ar, used in Siixon for qui, ^ 
y«o(/, u-hoanA tvlikh: as, /encaj-f-e, .'Kneas whoi opj 
jiasne, over whom ; ye jiaf, who wax. Luke i. 23; pi 
jenemeb, w/io i* railed. Luke vl. 13; ealle J»ac I 
ahce, alt that he had. Matt, xviii. 25 ; |-um pip rt 
harcbe, a certain woman who hud, &e. Luke xiii. 11 
be ^Icon j'opbe \c oy Gobe j- m uj>c ?,^^> ^*y eveiy wai 
which goelh out of God's vioulk Matt. iv. 4. 1 

Observe also, (le" is the English definite article ihi, 
and in Anglo-Saxon it is set before nouns in any csri 
and in both numbers ; as, lohannej- \e jttilluhrepe cpfl 
tfohn the Baptist saith. ?3h ma^j J-c lacce hfclan J>e pud 
hoiv can the physician heal the wound. Bede. ] 

De, together with the personal pronoun or artn 
after which it is placed, frequently stands only for tlj 
relative word who ; which relative is always of the sail 
person as the pronoun expressed in Saxon : as, ic I 
j-tanbe is who stand, and not / who stand; for ic a 
pe together only stand for who of the first person. 11 
is seen from the whole passage : Ic eom Gabpiel, icl 
ptanbe bepopan Gobe, / atn Gabriel, who stand bej9 
God; fu ^e jelypbcpc, (qui credidisti,} 7M0 ic/icw<ii 
pe J'C com on Dpihcnep naman, (qui venit in noiHl 
Domini,) who cometh in the Lord's nafjie. Mark xi. I 
paibeji upc (tu J-e eajic, our Father who art. Matt. vi.| 
re man pe jie, the man who ; anb ealle rpeopa M 
nabbaB pasb, and ail the trees which have seed. Gen 
29. Sometimes, however, the* personal pronoun 11 
be expressed: as, je l^e pophcon, wf wAowo;-^. Matt.^ 
23 ; eabijc pjnb fa })c nu pepa%, blessed are they ii 
now weep. Matt. v. 4. 

" De and }y in the Dnn, Sux. are set before nouns in all g 
will in nny ciise, but principally in the Dative. For the dcri?alio 

K see Note ' and "■. 
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! sometime!^ occur for ye Jic : as, fe J^e on r 
who betievclh oil me. Bede. 
aced before he in all cases stands for who in the 
Be: as, De J»u]ih hir pill;in, through whose wilt, \ 
. 8; [re J-uph hiiie,/ATOK^/( whom. Matt, xviii. 7; ' 
natnan, whose name. Numb, xiii, 5. 
)a;i: or J-ac is used in Saxon as its derivative that 
ish) not only as a relative, but as follows : Se 
(fscr pifte, the Saviour knew that. Matt. xii. 
t toyfte nnholbman, an enemi/ did tuat. Matt. 
S Ic recje eop. J-a^tr aclc ifie! popft, I tell you, 

ty idle word. Matt. xii. 36 ; ealle \3 f-inj fie 
f men eop bon, &c. all things which ye will 1 
^ Uo to yot/. Sec. Matt. vii. 12. 
^oun is sometimes set before the article for ] 
Smphasis or distinction; as Cpa:^ he pc bipcop 1 
%e bishop said to hvii; Cpa;^ heopeoabbnbippe ' 
t the abbess said to fuiR. Cod. MS. Hickes's 
rux, p. 8. 
pie Definitive Dip, this, is declined thus : 

Singular. 
fasc. Fern. /Va/I. 

} Mwhic Deny thishtec Dip //«i' hoc 

f^ itflhis Diy fc fic'^ f if this Diycy oj this 
Itn'^/o.Sfc. 'i^xyycY^c'^ to, ^v. Dipuni''/t) this. 
fe Mis. Dap*^ this. Dip'' this. 

Plural. 
Masc. Ftm. 8f NaU. 
N. Dap t/iese, hi, lise, hiEC 

ii. Dippepa*^ of these 
D. Dipum to, by, 8fc. ihese 
A. Dap these. 

tfr^P' t'*"r- f^"^ ^^^ ileriva- ^ Dijjc, (ra;pp, (^fipi'. 
If, KC Note '", • Drr- h T- 

Bf. t""i*r- )«T- ' D'H"' t'TT''^ t"rr or j-yrr^ I 

^fon orfyjoii, Jiiiffiiii), fvfuni. 
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Sometimes }>ip i/iis^ in the masculine or feminine 

gender appears to be less definite than commonly, and 

merely supplies the place of the article ye, feo, }>aet the: 

as 8enb uj- on }>ap fpyn. Send us inio THE^u/tW, Markv. 

12 ; Da eobon ]?a unclaenan japtay on ]?a fp^n. Then 

the unclean ^trits entered into the swine. 

50. The following definitives are declined like mm 

my, or job good: 

Masc. 8f Neui. Fern. 

/Bni^, aeni aeni^e any 

Naeni^ •••••••••••••••• naeni^e none 

/Bnlipic or aenlipij • « . • senlipije each 

Sum . • . • • • rume some 

Gall" eallea// 

/€lc • • • • • • aslce a// 

^''^. "uC^.K'lV hS } ^-0^ 

Napiht, nopihr, nauhr, naht, 1 ». 

nacnijpuhc J * • no-tnmg 

yeic-uht any-thmg 

Nan-uht no-ikmg 

Spile, hpilc, )>illic, )>ylc or )>ifliC4 .fpilce ^udl 
Ylc '^ ylce ^omf. 

These are declined like adjective pronouns in ep^ 
such as eopep your : 

Masc. 8f Neui. Fern. 

Au)>ep, oJ>ep, ojJop, opJ>ep, ou)>eji . . auj>epe, Sue. oihtr 
yejj^ep sz>epe boih^ ekhff 

■^ Gal^ eall^^OT ell, being prefixed to other words, import f it f | y» «r# i 
petfecikm,JuUmess.' as, iEUmita^ olnf^A^; aHycmiba ati ^mfaw K g ' 

'^ Wlien a is annexed to y'lc, it gires paiticular »«pK*fi r : as, jk^ 
ihai rtry tkimg or pertom ; in Masculine, je yica ike very wmmt; ^ 
Feminine, feo >ice ike ttnf sime. In the Genitife M*i— K— aa' 
Neuter, it is fttj 5'lcaa of ike very same ; and in the Gesithe emff 
Feminine, ^pe ykan ^ tke very ame. It b declined, as all wvdi 
with the emplmtica (aee £^. 22), Ifte the Sad ded e nH n a f^n^t. 
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RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

5 1 . Relative Pronouns '" are so named because they 
(ate or refer to some word or clause going before, 
ince called tbeir aniccedent. tSpa, hua who, Masc. 



" Mr. Webb observes, that in Anglo-Sason, the relative pronouns 
tpartly derived from verbs.and partly borrowed from forei^ sources. 
One relative pronoun nppears to be derived from tlie snine source 
i ihr Greek article. I^pu itfeo, Greek article i. — This pronoun is ad- 
'rtived in -eb and -en : as 
lipBt, i.e. lipa-eb, hpih, hyxt, uilial ; 
hpien, i. e. hfB-m,!i}-<eii whcni — the latter is not ueed a: 



a pronoun, 

Some are derived from verbs thus : 

Simple Verb. Ancient Preterite. Adj, Pret. in ednaden. 

)ean to lake, assume, 1 Da, }e, ^ea, fy, said, | In eil or I. Daet jnu/, 

or ^tenk of befnre. mentioned. Sic i. e. Da-tli, \m: 

iTooke.voUi.p.ofl.) \ \ that. 

iiirn. — Dffiii, which w the modern then and than; not indeed used as 

pronouns, but possessing the c^xact signification of that ; some 

noun being always understood after them : viz. time always after 

then ; and manner, degree, &C. after than. 

^,\v,^y, {^0 are Masculine or Feminine i Dtec is Neuter, and 

signi&es u'/io, lliis, thai. 
Hiiil Mid 

riie {that unadjectived) mill 
'Vn (adjectived in en) lliiil time 

rhan (ditto). Than is tlul, differently constructed ; aa "They loved 
him more than me," i, e. " They loved me that much (or that 
degree), they loved him more 
ITlere (fiii-rp) that plnre. 
Simple Verb. Ancient Preterite. 

Sajin to say Si', j-co *uW ; used in the sense of icho or that. 

Se, masculine j jl'o, feminine. 

Se, j-eo is not adjectived as a pronoun. The regular ailjectived pre- 

fvfite would be |teb. The j is often dropped in Anglo-Saxon ; and 

"uionceH are abundant where this verb orcurs : u.'i CDan ji&b, CD<:ii 

f»boti, in which the j is obviously sunk, both in the pronunciation 

Wd orlhography. 

Home Tooke derives jc, j-'.o, differently, thus (see vol. ii. |i. 60) : 

Scon to see. Imperalivc, j-e, j-co see. But ]>erhups the imjwrativc 

'l^originallynothingbut the preterite applied in an imperative sense. 

^', ri'o are ci|ually preterites of j-eoii as im periitivcs -, its use, and the 

*ii»lo0 of oiher similar jironouns, seem tu reipuiv a pi'ttcrile signi- 
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and Fern, and lip.Tr, hu.Tr ", what, Nciit. &c. are thus 
declined : 

Sing. & Pi.ur. Sing. & Plur. 

Masc. 8f Fern. Neut. 

N. Jipa wko DpjEC' u'lial 

G. Dpaej- whose hyxy of' what 

D. rjpam' to, from, S^c. ?3pam ■ to, from, Sfc. 

whom what 

A. l^pEcne'' hjAowj. lipJec whn/. 

• ttfaem and hpi. "• Dprnic, ■■ bpar, huEC. 

Examples 
of hpa, &c. l5pa j-ca!be Jtc ^iiriie anpealo, Jf^o gave 
tliec this poucr ? Matt. xxi. 23. I3ua i|- \\r, Trho'ts 
this? J3pas|- pimi ij- he, ff ''hose son is he? Matt, MUi. 
42. ISpasne f-ece -^e, IFhom seek yc ? John viii. 7- 
f>pa^r penj-c I'll, fFliat thinkest thou? Mark iv. 41. 

fjpasc ia used fur hpa: as JipEcr ij- Jiej-, //'7iO m /A«? 
Mark iv 4!. ftpaer ij- Jrej- mannej- j-unii, Fl'hoisthis 
man's sort P John xJi. 34. 



ficntion. Let the Bome use «nd analogy detennine whether it b mort 
nnlurally derived from peon or pej^n, and signifies »re, seen, or wii- 
The simple relatives fc, J^a, hpa are frequently compounded with 
eath other, and with different particles. 

With each other, probably for tliesnke of greater emphasis ; aa f" 
jv, pc Se, VuSc, and %a Sa, not used us a pronoun. 

Sc hpa contracted in ppa so, not used as a pronoun, except when ff- 
compounded into ppa hpa ppa uihosoev^ 
With different particles, 1 " " " 

-lie, and the prefix jc. As , 

independent personal pronouns, and signify he or it. Er is evidrotly 
from the Anglo-Saxon noun Dcp or ^ep a ntan, and lie is the Anglo- 
Sazon term for body, resemblanee, limilanty, like. 
Deep (i. e. ^a-ep $a\d~man, said-it) thu, who 
Dgepc (i, e. Sa-ep said-man, said-U) who 
Dpaep (i. e. hpa-ep akat-il) tokote 
Ijpsep (i.«. hpa-pp mhat'tnan, wkat-H) tolial (understand placf} 

where, not used as a pronoun. 
Dpilc {i. e. hpa-lic whal-likt) tchick. 
" Some class with the above, hpsec-huju, hpwt-hpejn, hpsc-bpeji 
tnd the Dano-Sa.xon, huoi:-huoe;;o lomexvhnt, atitlle ^ hpsec-hpqju- 
Imiija, hj'tec-hpB'janunjer somewhat, somtlhing, he. 
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In the same manner — that is like hpa — are declined 




Masculinb and Feminine. 
JE^ bpa every one 

Ge lipa any one 
Bllejf hpa who else? 
Ge hpa any one 

Spa hpa jrpa whosoever : as, Sra 
hpa ppa eop no unbeppeh%9 
Whosoever shall not receive you: 
Matt. X. 14. 



Nevteb. 

JE^ hpsBt (from asic hpa) every 

thing 
Ge hpaft any thing 
6llep hp«t what else ? 
Ge bpqec any thing 
Gllej hpaet what else P 
Spa hpaer fpa whatsoever: as, Do9 

fpa hyxt jpa he «>p jecje. Do 

whatsoever he teUeth you: St. 

John ii. 5. 



52. The relative pronoun hpilc**, Masc. (qui) who\ 
hpilce. Fern, (quae) who ; hpilc, Neut. (quod) which or 
what. Gen. hpilcep Masc. and Neut. (cujus) whose ; 
hpilcepe or hpilcpe. Fern, whose^ &e. is declined like 
the adjective jfit> goody or the adjective pronoun uncep> 
«cc. 

Spa hpilc \y2L whosoever^ is declined in the same man- 
ner : as Spa hpilcne jT^a hi baebon. Whomsoever they 
asked: Mark xv. 6. x 

t])pilc is also used in a definitive sense, signifying 
every one, all; and its compounds aejhpilc, aejhpilce 
(for aeJc hpilc) every one^ &c. 



OF NUMBERS. 



53. Numbers are either Cardinal or Ordinal. The 
Cardinal express a number absolutely, and are the 
hinges upon which the others rest: as, an one; tpe^en 
*w> ; J>py three, &c. 

Ordinal Numbers denote order or successio?i : as f e 
Fojima the first ; fe o]?ep the second; ye |?pibba the 
^hrdy &C. 



" For the derivation of hpilr, see Note >«. 
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Cardinal Numbers. Ordinal Numbbrs. 



• 



1 Art' one *» Se'j^ojima the Jirst^ 

2 Tpejen *> two^^ Se ojwp the second 

3 Dpy ' (/ircc «*. Se ^pl^ba //*e ^^ird ^^ 

4 Feopop/oiir *"* Sc p eopJ?a the fourth 

6 Fif /f»e Se pipca f/i€^^ 

6 Six fix Sc jixca the sixth 

7 Seofon ^ seven Se j-eoj:of a the seventh 

8 6ahta eight Sc eahreoj^a the eighth 

9 Nijon nine^ Se nijo]^, the ninth 

10 Tyii ten^ Sc ceofa the tenth ^ 

1 1 Giiblupau* eleven Sc cnblupa' the eleventh 

12 Tpclp twelve Sc cpclpa the twelfth 

13 Dpeocyiie tliirteen '^ Sc J'fieoteJ'a the tJurteenth 

14 Fcof efitync fourteen^ Sc j:eopepceo)>a the fourteenth 

*iene»8en. * S«)]:cn,j-yj»n. 

* tpe^e, tj»i^,rpa. * aenblepan, aenblyjpaD. 

* ]>j\eo. ^enblejxa, ©nlyjrca. ttUfpta. 

»» The Gothic has, AINS, AI^^A> AiN. one; and the Cinbric 
ATT, one, 

*> Cimbric FYRST, and Gothic I^KHMISTA, the first. 

«» In Gothic TVAl* TV5^S, TVA> duo, dua, duo, tito: 

the Cimbric is TU, two, 

^ The Cimbric is THRY, three, Gothic ^JCINS. 

w Gothic f[lKl^9A the third, 
" Cimbric FiUHUU./oMr. 

«^ The Gothic is NltlN nine, 

^^ The English word ten is formed from ton, cync, r>'n, the past 
tense or passive participle of tynaii to inclose, to encompass, &c. As 
there is nothing strictly arbitrary in language, the names of Numerals 
must have a meaning. It Is very probable that all numeration was 
originally performed by the fingers, the actual resort of the ignomnti 
for the number of the fingers is still the utmost extent of numeratiofl* 
The hands doubled, closed or shut in, include and conclude all number^ 
and might therefore be well denominated tyn or ten, as closing Mt^^' 
meration. If you want more, you mast begin again ; ten and one, Us 
and two &c. to twain- tens 5 when you again recommehce tuxun-Uf 
and one, &c. See H. Tooke's Diversions of Purley, vol. ii. p. 201-^ 
204. 

«7 Tlie Cimbric is THRETTAN, thirteen. 

^ In Cimbric FIURTAN, /o«r/eeii. 
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Cardinal Numbkbs. Ordinal Numbers. 

15 Fiftyne fifteen Sc jrifteofa ihefifteenth 

16 Sixcync sixteen^ . . . « Se pxceo^ the nxieenth 

17 Seofontyjie«epeii<eeii ^ x^^^nteoysL the seventeenth 

18 Gahtaryne eighteen Se eahtateoj^a the eighteenth 

19 f^i^ontyne nineteen Sem^ontco)^ the nineteenth 

20 Tpentij twenty^ Sc tpenteogo]^ the twentieth 

21 An *j tpena; one and\ An ^ tpenceo^o^ one and twen- 

twenty. S ' • tieth 

30 Dpitcij thirty • Sc J?pittijo^a *^c thirtieth 

40 Feopepcij/or/y -Se peOpeptcojo'Sa the fortieth 

50 Fijxi;5 /Jfify Se jriptcojo^a the fiftieth 

60 Sixtij six^y Sc pxt:eo;^o^a /^e sixtieth 

70 l)UNDjfeoj:ancij«e»eii/y'*. . Se OUiNDjeopoiinjo^a /Ac «c. 

ventieth 

80 DUNDeahtatij «gA/y Se l3UNDeahtatijo& the eighti^ 

eth 
90 bUNDnijontij ninety Sc bUNDnijonteojo^a the nine- 
tieth 
100 bU N Dteonti J an Attn- 1 Se WNDceontco^o'Sii the hun- 
dred J ' ' dredth. 
110 bUNDenlufonngan Attn- &c. *c. 

dred and ten 
120 bUNDtpelptij an hun- 
dred and twenty 
200 Tpahunb two hundred 
1000 Diijcnb a thousand, 
&c. &c. 

To the preceding Numerals may be Added 

54. 8um, f ume, somey or about ; as, 
ppitmja fum, sonie thiriy, or ahaui thirty. 
Sumetpejen, ahout two. 
Sume ten. about ten. 
Ba, bejen, batpa> butu, butpu, both. 
Tpin, jetpm, twins. ^ 



* In Cimbric SIAXTAN, sixteen. 
** See Note 3, Chap. iii. page 4. 

'» The word bUND answers to the Moeso-Gothic hllNA a hun- 
rfr«d. The Saxons prefixed X^[}Siy to Numerals from 70 to 120. 
Junius thinks it b an expletive, as jfcopoii seven and tij (in Gothic 
TlT) ten, denote ««?en tens or seventy without bUND prefixed, 
"^e Goths post-fixed hllNdU See Lye's Dictionary sub voce. 
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An-pealb {one fold,) shnpU' ; cpy-pealft, (ivo-fold ; J-jiy. 
jrealS, three-fold. 

Si^, a journey, time, especially in the Dative Plural t\\- 
um, pjjoii, or ["ijian, is ittlded to numerals to denote 
times ; as Fcopep i-ijion Jo»r times; Fip pi^on ^ 
times, liunftfcoponcij j-iJ)oii set'eiiti/ times. The 
three first Numerals have their own form to express 
this idea ; as, a:ne oticc, cpypa twice, J?jiypa e/trice, or 
three time/!. 

Declension of Numerals. 

55. An, ane one, andj-um, pume sojne, are declimid 
like the adjective 50& good. 

Ba both, rpa ttvo, and Jipy three, are declined thus: 

N. Ba both 

G. Bc3;jia n/both 

D. Bam /w or by both 

A. Ba both. 

Feopcji.in the Dative remains peopcji ; as in Orositis^ 

p. i!2. On peopep bajum inj'a^r days : but it makes 

peopepa in the Genitive. 

- Viy^ve, and pix sij.; are indeclinable. 

8eopon seven has a Genitive, pcopona. 

Tpclp has rpelpiim and cpclpa ; as, an op ]'am rpelpmn, 
an Jiajia rpclpa, o»f o/" the twelve. But it is often ifli 
declinable ; as, mib hyp rpelp leoiminj-cnihcui 
amidst his twelve learning knights {disciples), 

Tpennj twenty, and other words iu rij are declined 

N. T,j 

G. TiJ-jia 

D. Tij-.im" 

A. T15. 



These words in tij are used in the nominative and 
accusative both as nouns wliieh govern the genitive, 
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md as adjectives wliich are contbiiied with 11011113 in 
lie same case; but in ttie dative and genitive they seem 
ij be used merely as adjeetives ; as, cpenCij jeapa, 
wenty years: f>pycriji-cilIm3af-or j-cilhnja/iwrt/y [f^J 
'hillings: cpeiirijum pinrjiiimybr tiventy years, Jipit- 
:i3um )tu)'enbum by thirty thousands. 
56. The word liGALFe" half, before or after a nu- 

" Our ancestors made use of two ways in numbering things. The 
irst ransists of putting together nouns of number, and smother noun 
ir pronoun, without any conjunction ; as, Anft fij ymb iii piican 
^m je cyninj Gohpiin {"piccija fum fsjia monua |mj hi Jiam hepe 
w/i^ujre psjion. And about three u-eeki after king Giidrua came with 
'ioullhirtgof the best men whowert in the army. — Sason Chronicle, in 
ite year dcccuixviii. Hpocmail ff f gehacen heopa oalbopmaii. fe 
ecbepjr .%anon fijrcija fm, Their captain wat called Brocmail, who 
wiped thence letth about Jifly. — Saxon Chronicle, in the year ocvii. 

lire second is the use and sigTiification of the Numeral word htalpe, 
1^/, which in Saxon increases not the number to which it is added, 
lut only shows that half is to be taken from it. For instance : Up 
jubban bealjrjte hybc, of two hides and an half; Feop)>e hcalfc stands 
m lfcr« and an half; an, Feopf healpe gypb, three rods and an 
oif: Feojiyehea\^ehantijcjpe, three hundred and Jiflg thipa : 0)iep 
i»l): hnnb bi;y:uiia, an hundred andfifly bishops. Wheeloik and Gib- 
on'« Chronicles, in the year dcccxciii compared with each other, 
lu biriy illustrate this rule ; where that has fOib bpibbe hcalp hunQ 
cipaj and this X\t) ccl j-cipa, So the Greeks said rfirsv^ftwCoAiov 
pra duobus obolia et semisse),_/(jr (icu oboli and an half: iSSafj-av 
\utakaYnv (pro sex talen tis cum dimidio) .for six talents and an half. 
'he^njIo-&Lron manner of numbering Ik like the GofAic, and the 
•ethic like the Greek. Afler the same manner also the Latins say 
'mlerlius quasi seinis lerliun, &<:. The ancient Ciinbri used this way 
f nombering, as AAR HALFTRIDIUM TUSANDA UTDROG 
lSLGEMlDGVTANUMSlNVM,In theyearisiii, Helgouientforth 
'Uhlui Goths (See the 45 )st page of the 5th Book of Olaus Wormiua's 
iimishMonutnenls). Theprcsent/cetaurferj also make use of this way of 
nmberin^ ; as, i tWn bisbopsDom Halft Bottia bunbran tiprc^na 
'^bdcdiacesicccyparochia:} ; in Ihudiocese there are three hundred and 
^parishes. [Taken out of an old MS. at the end of a book of Glaus 
t'onnius, that bears the title of Hegum Dania series duplex.) The 
cDti likewise' having been taught the old Danish and afterwards the 
'■Sto-Sorort by our ancestors in the time of the Conquest, answer 
•owwho ask ihem What o'clock is it? It is half ten, which in Latin 
S'lifieii sesqiiiiwm est. It i-' half an hour past nihe. So, It m half 
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meral denotes that half must be taken from the iraralia 

expressed, as 

O^p healp, one and a half, 

Dpi&bc healpe, > -^ 

Tpa jeajie ^ j'piftbe half, two years andhalflhetlurA, 

FeopJ'e healpe, three and a half. 

Ordinal Numbers are declined as Adjectives. 

The Anglo-Saxons al-io expressed numbers in llie 
same manner as the Romans, by the different positions 
of the following letters I, V, X, L, C, D, M ". 



CHAPTER V. 



57. A Verb ' is said to be " that part of speech wbich 
signifies to be, or to do-" or it af.ser/f something off 



twelve, which in iafin signiSes semihora est post undetimam, 1 1 
half an hour past eleven. In like manner. It is half one. i. e. 1 
eimaesietdimidia, It i$ half an hour after twelve. Hickes' 
p. 33. and Sbelton's liew. Stc. p, 7 1 . 

" 1 signifies 1 . probably because it is the simplest and 
character in the alphabet : ^' stands for a, because it was 
Irom the Greek t (upsilon) , the fifth vowel -. X resembles two Vt, ' 
signifies 10: L is supposed to represent the lower halTof C, anrid 
writtenE (»ee Introduction, Specimen 4, page IO),and conMtii 
expresses 50 : C, centum, 100: D, dimklium, or half a It 
500 i or it may be the half of CI^ : M is supposed to be a . 
tion of CI3, or to denote millf : hence our million, or n Mn 
thousands. 

'■ The essence of the verb consists in affirmation ; and liy ih 
pertyit is distinguished from every other part of api^eeh. 
expresses an accident, quality, or property of a thing, 
with a noun : thus when we say "a wise man," tcisdam is Ok 
of the quality, and Kue is the adjective expressing that qudt^i 
joined with the subject man. Accordingly, every adjective is nadt'd 
into the name of ihe thing implied, and any term of reference or tt 
junction, as of, tcilb ; but it affirms nothing. Thus if we s^ ' 
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noun: as, Se man iupalS, t/ie ?nan /ovel/i ; liere liica^ 
is a verb, because it signifies /o do something, or asserts 
the action of the noun man. liij- boc yp, his book is; 
and Tpelp picesa ryn&on, twelve prophets are. In these 
examples, yj- and f-yn&on are known to be verbs, be- 
cause they assert the existence or being of hif boc and 
cpelp piceja. 

Anglo-Saxon verbs may be divided into Active and 
Neuter '. 



wise man," which is equivalent to " a man with," or "join v/'wAaia," 
or "s nutD o^nrisiloin," there is no affirmation; an individual is 
tingled from a species, under the character of wisdom, but nothing Is 
werted of this individual. If we say " the man is wise," or oir 
«[ tapiens, there is something affirmed of the man, and the affinna- 
lioa is expressed by is or tst. if wisdom, the thing attributed, and the 
BBsertion u or est be combined in the expression, as in Latin vir 
iBpUf it is obvious that the essence of the verb consisla, nqt in de- 
lating the attribute wisdom, but in affirming that quality as belong- 
Bg to the subject I'lV or iHOH ; for if you cancel the assertion, the 
■ttb is immediately converted into an adjective, ond the expres,sion 
Kcomes vir sapiens, a wise man. 

As nouns denote the subjects of our discourse, i^o verbs affirm their 
icddents cr properties. The former are the names of things, the 
Uler what we say concerning them. Thes* two, therefore, must be 
fie only essential parts of speech : for to mental communication no- 
hiog else can be indi^ensably requisite, than to name^he subject of 
Of thoughts, and to express our sentiments of its attributes or pro- 
erties. As the verb essentially expresses affirmation, without which 
iiere could be no communication of sentiment, it has been hence con- 
idered as the principal part of speech, and was, therefore, called by 
ie ancient ^nunarians TO 'PHMA, Vebbum, verb, or the wom>, 
Y way of eminence. The noun, however, is unquestionably of earlier 
rigin. To assign names to surrounding objects would be the first 
we of barbarous nations ; their next essay would be to express their 
1061 common actions, or states of being. This indeed is the order of 
Mure, the progress of intellect. Hence the verb, in order and in 
nportaace, forms the second class of words in human speech ; imd, 
itc the noun, is the fruitful parent of a great part of every vocabu- 
wy. See Crombie's Etymology and Hyntai of ilw English Language, 
>.89and 110, 

The formation of Verba is given in Chap. v. note *. 

' It is allowed that this division is not strictly correct, and free from 
"'ijetlion ; as Neuter signifies neither, that is, neither active nor pas- 
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58. In regard to their inflection, verbs are regular, 
irregvlar, or defeclive. 

59. To \'erb3 belong conjugation, tnood, /etise, 7tiim- 
her, aadpersoii. 

CONJUGATION. 

CO. Conjugation is a regular arrangement of the in- 
flections inpident to verbs. 

In Anglo-Saxon, all the inflections of verbs maybe 
arranged under one form ; there is, therefore, only one 
conjugation'. 



sive ; which, as we do not ncknowledge a passive voice, is nol pro- 
perly applied. The term tieuter li used to denote merely a tlatt d 
posture : as to sleep, to sit, 8:0. : or if it express the action of its 
native case, it will not have an object or accusative case ; as (o waB 
lo run, &c. An active verb, on the contrary, will always take C 
occuxntive cnse after it. We can thus easily distinguish an acti* 
from a neuter verb : — if the accusative case of a pronoun can be placed 
•fter the verb, it ia ac(ice ; if not, it is neuter. 

' What is generally termed the passive voice, has no existence il 
the Anglo'S^xon, any more than in Ihe modern English languttFi 
In every instance, it is formed by the neuter verb and the pemX 
participle It is true, the Romans had n pas.sive voice or punv 
form of the vford ; liecause when passum or auffer'mg was denoted, th 
verb had a di^rent mode of inflection to that which was used in (ht 
active voice. They wrote l^n the active voice aitial -, in Saxon, be ti- 
fA'S, he lores, &aA in the passive amatur ; in Saxon,heyj^elufiA,4 
is loved. But neither the Sa.\on nor English have different inflectitKii 
Tor suffering li denoted by the neuter verb, and past partici[de. Il 
parsing, every word should be considered a distinct ]Mirt of speed:' 
we do not call " to a king" a dadve case in English, as we do " nii" 
in I^tin, because the English phrase is not formed by inflection, W 
by the auxiliary words " to a." Ifthen coses be rejected, by comBM' 
'- consent, from English nouns, why may not the passive voice, and dl 
the moods and tenses formed by auxiliaries, be rejected not only fn>' 
the English, but its parent the Saxon ? We shall then see titese Id 
gunges in their primitive simplicity. Dr. WallLt, one of our oldd 
and best gmmmnrians, has divested the English of its lalinixed fonM 
and remarks, when speaking of his predecessors. Gill, Jonson, &< 
" Onines ad Latins linguie normom banc nostram Anglicanam ni 
mium exigentes mullainutilia prxcepta de Nominutn Casibus, GeM- 
ribus, et Declinationibua, nlque Verborum Temporibus, Modit il 
Cuiijiixalionibiis, de Nominum ilcm et \'erboriini Reginiine, idii«t« J 
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^H THE MOODS. 

The change' a verb undergoes to express the mode or 
manner in which an action or state exists is called Jiwod. 
There are four moods in Saxon: Indicative, Subjunctive, 
Imperative, and Infinitive. 

simillbus rradideninl, qus a lingua nostra xunt prorsus alicna, adco- 
<lue conrusianem potius et obscuritatcm pnriunt, qunm explication! 
inserviunt." See Preface to Grammaiicii ZAngua Anglictna:, p. xxvi. 

The chapter De verba begins ; " Verborum llexio aeu conjugatjo, 
<[w. in reliqu'u Unguis moxirnam sortitur difficultatem, apud Angliw 
lerisGimo negotio peragitur." Tliis remark is equally applicable to 
Ihe Anglo-Saxon, Ibid. p. 102. 

The Rev. Dr. Crombie has treated the English verbs with his usual 
critical ability. See Etymology and Syntax of the English Langiinge, 
p. 127. Mr. Grant's Grammar is upon the same plan, and deserves 
Uie attention of those who would fully understand the English lan- 
guage. Perhaps, however, both he and Dr. Crombie have pruned too 
much from the English verb. 

Mr. lyrwhilt observes, in his Essay on the English Language in 
the time of Chaucer (about 1350) : The auxiliary to ben was also a com- 
plete rerb, and being prefixed to the participle of the past time, with 
ihe help of the other auxiliary verbs, supplied the place of the whole 
patsive voice, for which the Saxon language had no other fonn of ex- 

CrtHlon. I am, thou art, he ia loved ; We, ye, they, aren, or ben 
ted. 1 wai, thou watt, he was, loved , We, ye, they, iceren loved. 
Todd's Johnson, vol. iv. p. 25, in appendix. 

- ' The Anglo-Saxon Language in the Second Stage ofil$ Formation. 
Formation op Verbs. 
In the very early or uncultivated state of a language, the verb may 
1« no other than the noun upplied in a verbal sense, without any al- 
teration of its form, This is frequently the case in the ancient He- 
drew, and indeed in the modem English tongue ; an tore, hate, fear, 
^>e, dream, iUep, &c. which we use both for things and actions, as 
nouns and verbs j though in Anglo-Saxon all these are regularly ver- 
Wized, as Slspan to have sleep or to go to sleep. The Anglo-Saxon, 
Wever, rearhea us in too odvaneed a state to afford many instances 
d( tills unaltered verbal application of the noun. 

(Dsej power CDa^ natj 

Teon reproach, ilander Teon to accuse 

Scon the sight of the eye . . , . Scon (o see. 
It is possible these may be only contractions of longer verb". 
The great body of Anglo-Saxon verbs are nouns virbnliKcd by the 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 



i 



62. Verbs are used in a particular form to oj 
de»^, or interrogate, wluch form, from the prin^ 
use of it, is calkd the Indicative mood ; as, Ic luj; 
/ love, or shall love. Ne pep&e, He weni a 
pare Jju me, Lovest tkou me ? 



addition of the final syllables, an, lan , or jan , or (as 
ean, ^ean, jian. These final syllables, expressivf of action, ; 
or possession, are fragment of words which now make their 
ance only in the Torm oT verbs, the original suUlan tires frm 
they were derived, hat-ing dropt into total disuse. 

These almost-primitive verbs arc the following ■ 
Anao, or an, to giee,toadd; thence Kaea'o,g'wmg,addimg,taAK 
"■ — - — ■" " anoft, &c. gieett, added 

Gio^aa, or ^tt, to go, to \ fGanjcnti, goimg, mom 

moee ) \ Ganjeti, gone, mOMtt 

AT>n, to Aaw, to possess / ^X^"*' *»»«?. po««»«?i * 



^.potsened. 

Anan, which in its Kimpleat form is An, mates also en&, 
ancnb; and ab, o^,&c. foranab : Gati^n, which is onlv zandot 
Diakex jenb, jantt, 8rc. and jeb, jaB, ir, for gan£en&,'and pm, 
The terminations lan, and lim are from (ian fo ^, or Aj 
potteu : and An is sometimes from its own verb, and at otheisa 
trsction of jan and ajan. 

By the aid of these terminations nouns acquire a verbal tigd 
tion : OS, ^ 

Bcbob a command Bebobao to give a command, to command 



Blot 


a SMTifice 


. Blocan 


to give a sacrifice, to mcr^cc 


Bjioc 


maery... 


Bpocian 


to add muerg, to ajtiet 


Byjmp reproach . 




to give reproach, to cfcride 






Celan 


to give cold, to cool 


Ceppo 


a beading 


. Ceppan 


to give a bend, to return 


Cnyc 


a knot . . . 


. Cnyrcan 


to mn- a knot tn H^ H 


Cm 




Cufij^n 


In vmf n rf,r«.^ I„ r«r» ^M 


Cvpm 


a tu)iie. . . 


Cypman 




Corr 


a kiss ... 


Cor;an 


lokUs S 




apart... 


Daslan 








Dcajan 


lo givf <i colour, to linge. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



The Subjunctive mood generally represents a condi- 
tional or contingent action, and is subjoined to some 



Others ate formeil from Gnn to go; oa, 
BiS a iiii(A, BzEJJian originally Bsf^an to go to a bath, to vsoih 
Bi&bc (Gothic Kitt) a praytr, Hitia&n originally Uifebfjan (Gothic 

KIttQ)VN), lo go to pray, to pray 
Cib a qufiTrd, Ctban (originally Ciftjaii) to go to quarTel, to guanel 
Comi) a battU, (Juni|iian lo go to battle, to fight 
Spenjai) to go to taing, to imng. 

Olhere are fonned from A jan lo have, to possess, lo acquire ; as, 
BliJTJoy, Bljffiaa (originntly Bli]"]*) to have joy, to rejoice 
Bloftm ajiotcer, Btojrmian (origimUly BJujcmajan) lo have afioicer, 

lo blossom 
Bvc a habitalion, Byan (originally Byajan) to have a habitation, to 

inliubil. 
Byj^j businesi, Byj^ian to hate business, to be busy 
Cip tare, Caiiian (originally Cap-ajan), to have care, to he anxious 
Ceap cattle, Ceapian lo acquire cattle, lo buy 
ttej day, Uaejian to have day, lo shine 

That Can and A^an have been often contracted into An or fan, is 
Evident from several verbs, in which they appear both in tlieir origi- 
nil and contracted form; as in these undoubted instances ; 
Lip, U/e i Lipi^can, Lipian to have life, to live 
Wf, love ; Lujijan, Liijian to lutve love, to love 
wpijean ,■ t3cpian lo go to praise, lo praine 
^tiyn>, patience ; GeJ-ylSjian, Gejjylbian to have patience 
^fcp, a fever ; Fcpepjan, Fej^piaii to haveafever 
^\<M, a^y ; Fteosan Fleonne, Fleon, Flion to go lojtg, tofly. 
'ylcor Fole, people; Fyljan, Fittjiaii, Filian, tofolloa. 

This contraction of Gan and Ajan is also indicated by many verbs 
"■liich now end in their first state in an or lau, yet when adjeclived 
'*"'opi the syllable Genft, thus proving their original ending lo have 
l*en Gan or Gen ; as, 

'pffpan to comfort "I rFpej-cpjend,^ 

Kpupp.jenft, l^,.^i- 

I ^peFPlel.^ r J « 

^ makes ^ Fpcjrpcnft J 
J^peraian (o pro/( 1 | Fpeoniijeno, Fp'^omiendpro^Sling 

^«liau lo defile \ \ Fulijeub defiling 

'^*mniaii to go lo phy) LGreniHijcnb playing, gaming. 
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men! ber of the senteooe, sometiiiies e3q>ressed, h 
understood : as, Ic eop j-flle nipe bebo^ f je 
eop berpynan, I give you a new conanandmemi^ 
lave one another. St. John, nii. 34 . Daer )m oi 
Thai thou mighiest know. St. Luke, i. 4. 

The great principle upon which the Anglo-Ssson «mh» 
▼erted mto jrerhs, being evident^ it may be necessary fSf^SBL 



\%l. In tome instances, two distinct verbs are condensed i 



Fa 



ranao 
to go A 



gO,tOi 



f Be<^ban, to bid 
Bejian, to bear 
Bajan, to bow 



form 



depart 



Ceoppw, to cut 
Deroan, to judge 



n, to let. 



leate 



- 



Fopbeoten, foWladq 

toforM 
Fopbejian, to depart ami 

toforbear 
Fopbujan, to go to hem 
' ncerte, to declme 
Fopceoppio, to go lo CI 
Fopbeman, to go to em 

comdemn 
Foplsecan to leart toge. 



Anan and Gan^aa are evidentiv of this descriptioo. 

Anbojao, to obetf, to bow to. Here is An at the be^ning 
end : it was once probably Anbbugan giomg-bowmg. 

Ge-anbibian, to wait ; here is a double prefix, Ge-an, boi 
same meaning, Tiz. Gwe. Ge bemg imperatiYe of to gire,,! 
ciently as a verbalizing prefix, perhaps in imitation of tibe Ke 
pient inflexions, till by use and corruption it was preaerrei 
better form had been adopted, and applied for the sake of i 
without any addition to the meaning — Gie, Scotch, Ge, < 
There are very few Anglo-Saxon verbs now in being without 
minating an, but there may have been previonsly to that n 
forming verba. The prefix Be is also evidently a fragment c 
cient method of making verbs. An, as a prefix, the same. 

Fop is either Fapan, or Fope b^ore, or Fop cmue. 

2nd, In others an unaltered nouu and a verb are united: 
Pijt:, a feast; Fvllan, tofil ; Pip:pinian, to banquet. 
Palbop, ghry-j Fyllan, tofiU ^ Palboppillian, to gloryy. 
iA>]p, praise-, Smjao, to stag; Loj^anpan, to sing praise } I 

jpisun, to praiie. 
Pm, wine -, t3peol, a wheel, and Teojao, to draw ; thence fi 

P«lnao, P«Ican, to rM, and Pm-pslnjao, Pm-pelciao 

with wine. 

3d, Some verbs are formed from words, which either do f 
exist in the Anglo-Saxon, or exist only as adjectives^ the origii 
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This mood, from denoting duty, will, power, is some- 
times called the Potential wood ; and from expressing 
a wish, it is occasionally denominated the Optative mood. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

63. The form of the verb used for comnutndi»g, in- 
Ireating, peitiiittiR^,Si.c. from the chief use of it, is called 
the iiiiperalive Mood, as, Ppicpiptij, ff^rite ffty . Luke, 
xvi. 6. The imperative is formed from the infinitive by 
rejecting the terniination ; as, Gypan to give, gyp give, 
or jip J-u give thau. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

64. The infinitive mood expresses tlie action or stale 
denoted by tlie verb in a general manner, without any 
reference to number, person, or time*. It may be de- 



no longer remaining in the lang;uage. To discoverthat original noun, 
the collateral kindred languages must be examined ; since, owing to 
the advanced state in which the Anglo-Saxon tongue comes under 
our observation, it does not contain in its vocabulary all its own ele- 
ments; as. 
Bap, in the Franco-Theolisc, fruit, any pToducl of the earth ; mokes 

Anglo-Sason Uupan, to give fruit, to bear. 
I'jutj, in the Gothic, a Utter ,- makes Anglo-Saxon, Ppican, to write. 
(Dejia, in the Franco-Theotiac./ame,- Anglo-Saxon CDijia, illitalriowt, 

and Sc^an, to say, make fO.Eppan, originally CDepa-fe^ao, to speak 

praiee, to celebrate. 
Can, K eltic, a head i Cannan, c^oiUM. fviuuin, to knoa. 
CSTJcelandic, n woman -, Cennan, to procreate, fo conceive. 

ThCTe two verbs, being conjugnted ^uicfly alike, and the primitive 
Bonn of each not being employed in Anglo-Saxon, arc liable to be 
confounded, unless their respective significations be carefully distin- 
piRhed. 

* " That it has, in itself, no relation to time evidently appears, from 
AiccDramon use we make of it ; for we can say, with equal propriety, 
I was obliged to read yesterday, I am obliged to read today, 1 shall be 
Aliged to read toinorrov;." Pickbourn's DUscrtalion on thn English 
M, p, 2. 
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PARTICIPLES. 



1^ PARTICIPLES. 

65. A Participle' is derived from a verb, and partakes 
f the nature of an adjective, in agreeing with a noun ; 
nd of the nature of the verb, in denoting action or being ; 
ut differing from it in this, that the participle implies 
lO aEEirmation^. 

There are two participles ; the rmperfect and the Per- 

ECt. 

66. Tlie imperfect participle"' in Anglo-Saxon, is 
>rmed by substituting anGc, ientoe, cnbe, mbe, onfte. 



on To (in Dutch written TOE and TOT, a Utile nearer to the ori- 
inal) is the Gothic substantive TAHI or TAUKtS i.e. .Id, 
ffeetj Reiutt, ConauntmatioH. Which Gotliic substantive is indeed 
self no other than the past participle TAHld. or TAflldlS 
' the verb TAHQAN^ agere. And what is done, is terminated, 
ided, JittUhed. 

" After this derivation, it will not appear in the least mysterious or 
onderful, that we should in a peculiar manner, in English, prefix th» 
ime word (o to the infinitive of our verbs. For the verbs, in English, 
ot being distinguished, as in other languages, by a peculiar tenni- 
ntion, and it being sometimes impossible to distinguiyh them by their 
lace, when the old termination of the Anglo-Saxon verlw was 
ropped, this word to (i. e. Acl) became necessary to be prelixcd, in 
rder to distinguish them from noans, and to invest them with the 
finZ character; for there is no difference between the noun, love, 
nd the vebb, to love, but what must be comprised in the prefix to." 
'JkeTtimis of Parley, vol. i. p. 350. 

' Participles might very properly be separated from verbs, and con- 
idered a distinct part of speech : they are here associated with the 
ffb for facility in reference, and that their origin and connexion may 
emore easily seen. 

' See Dr. Crombie's Grammar, p. 146, and Granfs Grammar, 
■ 64. 

" " It denotes the gradual progress, or middle of an extended lu:- 
Ofi, without any particular regard either to the beginning or end of 

i i, e. it represents an action as having already been l>egun, as be- 
ig in its progress, or going on, but as not yet finished. Thus, Yes- 
■rtay at ten o'clock, he was writing a letter ; i. e. the action of 
■Hting had been begun before that time, was then in its progress, or 
iiingon.but not ended, " PkOioaTn'^ Disiertalion on ihc Englith 

ffi,p, 5. 
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nnfte, and y titoe " for the infinitive lerminations, and re- 
presents an action as going on, but not ended : as, J5c 
S'j hselentte felcc able, He teas healing every Ssease. 
att. iv. 23. 

THE PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

67. The perfect participle " denotes an action that is 
perfect or complete, and is formed by changing the in- 
finitive terminations into a&, aeb, eb, ift, oft, ulj, and 
*b, and often prefiiung ^e" ; as from Lupian to loee, a 
formed Lupob, or Gelupob, loved; from Alypn to n- 
deetn, AIy)-e& redeemed. 

AVhen verbs have the letters r, p, c, h, x and f, pre- 
ceded by a consonant, going before the infinitive temi- 
nation, they often not only reject the vowel before ft in 
the participle, but change b into t; as from Dyppan '" 
dip, would be regularly formed Dyppeb dipped, con- 
tracted into DyppO, Dyppr, and Dypr dipped. 

All participles are declined like adjectives. 



■■ The panicipk becomes a substantive by taUag away the bnl t, 
, U from lujrianbe, liming, we hare lupiand, a later ; bxUatte, taaufi 
beUnb, Ihe Saviour. 

" " All that M peculiar to the participles is, that the one ngnifiii* 
perfect, and the other an imperfect action. The one points to ^ 
middle of the action or state denoted by the verb, and the other to the 
completion of it ; or, in other words, the one represents an actioii ii 
its progress, i. e. as begun, and going on, but not ended, as ptrfom- 
tag, but not as performed .- whereas the other denotes an actioii tttft 
ii perfect, or complete, an action not that is performing, but thai il 
performed." Pickbourn's Dmerlalion on the EnetUk f'trb, paffoH 
and 15. 

" The Anglo-Saxons often prefix to past participles A, JE>,Bt, 
Fo{i, and Ge, merely as augnients. But Be prefixed to participles sad 
other parts of verbs, often expresses an active signification; BS,behib- 
ban, loturroundi bejanjan, to perform. Ge sometimes denotn* 
metaphorical signification : as hyfian, (o hear; jehypan, lo obe/, W 
Utiento; he^ibia, to hold; ^ehcalban, lo lu/iporf, &c. ItaliofonM 
■ sort of collective word, wh«n prefixed to nouns or verbs ; o« je^*"' 
tpu. brr.thren ; ^nchufan, household ; jcmajaf, kindred, &C. S*' 
Rusk's Grammar, Part ill. sect. 5. 
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68. Tense " is that variation of the verb which is used 
Q signify ti?ne. 

Verbs, relating to the time of any action or event, un- 
lergo two changes of termination ; the one to express 
ime Indefinite, and the otlier time perfect or past : 
here are, therefore, two tenses or times, the Indefinite, 
Mie Perfect or Past. 

H THE INDEFINITE TENSE. 

o9. Time indefinite" may refer either to the present 
leriod, or to a future, and thus comprehends what are 
(enerally termed the present and future tenses or times; 
n many instances it is, in the strictest sense of the term, 
ndefinite, referring to any period, and appearing to have 
icarcelyany connexion with time'", as Ic hipije I love: 

" Is not tense derived from ihe Latin teiaut, used Co denote that 
■ittHsUm, or inflection of the word, by whic h difference in time is im- 
'lied, or difTerence in action is signihed ? 

" As — i write every day ; ' I write now ; 1 write to him tomorrow. 

" In English we huve one tense to denate the action indefiniuly, 
wth B£ to it8 progression or its perfection, nnd aa to itt time, though 
jenemlly referred to the present. We have another, to expresS infe- 
'cntially that the action ie past, because it denotes its completion ; and 
^gl) the completion of an action may be contemplated as future, yet 
*h*n no note of futurity is employed, we m«J naturally refer its com- , 

pl«lion to past time. For a fiiture actiQa, either as proceeding or com- ^^J 

pleted, neither we nor our Saxon ancestors have a simple and appro- ^^H 

ptiute form of expre.<)!>ion. I'his circumstance is not peculiar to the ^^^B 

^xon and English languages. The reason perhaps may be, that a ^^^H 

future uction is a non-entity. It is purely ideal — an oWect merely of ^^^ 

denial contemplation. When we say " I shall," " 1 win," we strictly ^ 

'Sprees present duty — present inclination ; the ftiturily of the action, 
*< necessarily posterior to the volition and sense of obligation, is in- 
"^"wl, not expressed. 

When we employ the bare name; as, love, plough, the acljon may 
''< contemplated as existing in time generally, that is, past, present, 
"' future ; and hence its use in expressing 1st, necessary trullis, and ^^^ 

EMerftl propositions, which are true at all times ; as, " The whole ti ^^H 

SWater than a part," " The wicked ,^ee when God purtuelh." 2nd, ^^H 

Customary actions or employments ; iis. " He a-orku fur his dully ^^^^t 
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ned '■ from the infinitive mood by adding eft, cbe, ob, 
:, after the rejection of the infinitive terminations an, 
1, lan, ^an, jean, jian ; as. Infinitive, lupian to love, 
■feet, he hipofte he loved. 

^l. Verbs having the consonants b, p, 3, 1, m, n, p, 
rnd ^, before the infinitive termination, often contract 
s tense, and have only be added instead of ebe or 
e; as, becynan to shut, beCynbe / shut ov have 
ut; abpiepan to drive away, abpaspbe / drove away ; 
>ran to redeem, alypbe redeemed. 
The b 13 often changed into its corresponding conso- 
nt t when preceded by the consonants r, p, c, h, x, 
d f, as weli in the perfect tense as in the participle (see 
HO); metan to meet, mer-re ?/iet, for mec-be : Dyp- 
in lo baptize or di/j, bypce baptt'zed or dipped. 
Verbs which end in ban or Can witli a consonant pre- 
ding, do not talvc an additional or t in the past tense, 
f-enban lo send, penbe sent ; ahpebban to liberate, 
ifiebbe liberated; phhcan to plight ox pledge, plihce 
ighled or pledged ,- peCCan to set, pecce set. 

NUMBER AND PERSON. 

1. One or more persons may speak, be spoken lo, 
iken of: Hence the origin of Number and Per- 
is. 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and Plural ; 
Lie lupije I love, yc iupia^ we Jove. 

, There are three persons in each number. 

Singular. Plural. 
first Person Ic lup-ije" pe lup-ia'S 
Second Person Da lup-apc Ee hip-ia^ 
Third Person Vic Uip-a%. I3i lup-iaB. 

ifinltWe, as is evident by Ihe termination -an. The English may be 
inied in the same manner. See Grant's Grammar, p. 83, and 115. 

" For the formation of thw tense in the primitive Anglo-Saxon, 
M note w. 

" On all occasions when e follow!) 1, a s '^ inserted between them ; 
*.lim(Krson singular liipip, and with j inserted luFije ; and so the 



k 
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The first person singular is formed from the infinii 
live by changing -an or -ean See. into e, and the second 
into |-c, ai-c, or epc, and the third into al5, eS, "S". 

In the third person™ singular the aspirate S is ofte^ 



participle luj leobe becomes lufijcnbc ; j is often found before an I 
either alone or with e ,- as, rceapijan, j-cesfijean to skeie, which a 
the same as fceapian, to theu.'. 

'* Those in ban lake cjt in the second person of the present, but tk 
third person commonly takes merely a c ; sometimes, however, if 
find bi-jr and he's ; — as leban, to lead, f u \xz\v, he l*c, Ihou U 
he leads, or leabefC, l»bt¥ ; )-enbaii, to Mend ,- f"!! j-cnrj^t, he pent, a 
renbejr, jenbuS ; in the perfect, la^bbc, fenbe ; in the past partiopll 
tebibor lib, and j-enb. And, in the some manner, jcpybEui.foiKtoH' 
ffideek ; |"cpjc, j-cpybbi", jrpybcb : in the plural^ J'TV^^^j pcbwi, U 
\ Jetd. See Raak, p. 57- 

'* JtfurfyScoiiiHi oflht Verb. 
The Anglo-Saxon verb in the early and less cultivated age of th^ 
language, appears in three states, two of which have been already ife- 
•cribed, I st. The simple noun verbalized, see page 133, note*. 2n(t 
"nieverbadjeclived, seein note' p. 95.— The only state to be di«« 
cussed here, is, 

3dly, The verb adapted to a substantive agent. 
Verba, like nouns, have two numbers, the singular and the plunl, 
uid at a distant period they were like them imiiersonal, or ralita,, 
they were only modified, to what is now called the third person, ii 
each number. 

rime indefinite, in the singular number, generally ends in ^ or te; 
thus Lupian, to Ivce, adapted to the substantive ninn, becomes I*- 
I jbS, LiijTfB. or Liijr^ ; as, CDau lufiB, "inn lorelh or will lope. Ste 
I Etymology, sect. 73, TTie ptnral number of the indefinite also endi 
linSoraS: as, Djpiran, to thirst, men fypp:aS, The plunl ii 
I slso formed by substituting en, on, an, un, &c. for S or a^, 

The formation of the Pail Tense and Participle. 
The primitive preterite or past tense in Anglo-Saxon is formed bj ■ 
the change of the characteristic vowel or diphthong of the verb, that •. 
■ of that vowel or diphthong in the verb which precedes the verboliiipg 
termination, an, lan, ean, jao, &c., as in Riban, lo ride, the vowd * 
• diangedtoa, makes the preterite Rab.asCDan pab.mun rode; in Fa- 
pan, logo, the a turned into o, makes the preterite Fop, as rOanjrop.^ 
man went, &c. 

In consequence of the improvements of a later age in the structure 
of the preterite, this original formation exLsls in comparatively fc'^ 
verbs ; and liiose few, from inattention to that original principle, tl»* 
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anged into the soft c ; as, ajiij-t he riseth. Hiis may 
frequently observed, when the infinitive ends in ban, 
1, or ran ; as paeban to feed, pec feedeth or will feed: 



age of ihe characteristic vowel, are now generally represented a« 
malies in the language. TTiey appear (o have been left unmo- 
lized, either from accidental neglect, or liecause they were not ca- 
k of improvement, But as the ideas here suggested, hold equally 
■ of many modern English irregular verbs, it is a circumstance of 
•h con.ie(|uence to the accuracy and truth of this theory, that Home 
lie AnglO'Saxon verbs exist, and are used, in the preterite tense 
>oth forms, and thus distinctly exhibit the original and the more 
mtted modification. 

'o understand thLi subject clearly, it must be remembered that the 
; tense is formed by changing the characteristic vowel of the verb, — 
; what is comtnonty called the past participle is nothing but the 
I tense adjeef iced, —that the past participle ends in e», eOe, ob, 
, en, cne. Ice. with occasional variations, — and that the modem or 
ivated Anglo-Saxon and English past tense is no other than the 
t parUciple, with that usurped signification. 

lence, it follows that the common Grammars do not exhibit the 
inal form of the verb in this tense, except in those verbs which 
E bjen left unadjeetived, and are now classed as irregulars : but 
list of irregular verbs is composed of several sorts, the irregulari- 

of which proceed from different causes ; viz. some of them, aa 
have been describing, have the original past tense ; some change 
d J into h; and others, for the ease of pronnncialion, slightly de- 
e from their proper adjectived terminations, and instead of eh, 

in -l>, -be, -r, -ce, -he, or -hcc, &c. 

Ancient Gonjiigalion of the Anglo-Saxon Ve rbi. 
The Verb as adapted to a Subatuntive Agent. 

PreterUe. », a,^^ 

SiMoitLAR, Plitrai.. 



■ Verb. Indefinite. 



Uad . 



COnn ( 
-api]-c«-t 



I choote 
■ toevme 



Xan abpcitj 

— apaj- 

— ccaj- - 



(Den abpujoi 



-{ 






■biilj", ftielj:. 
If, »"'»lr. 

,h4lf 



Gvbinban 

Gcccofaa 




% 
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p^ran lo rush, p^fC he rttshcth : haccaii /o name, to 
calf, hoetr /le called. 

Wlien the infinitive ends in an witli a vowel before it, 
tlie pUiral persons end in la's ; as, l^injpian /« hunger. 



Noiint Verbalized, 
or Simple t'erb. ladefinUe. 



Dpifin, lo dri 



FonjJli 
Foil, 



[Dan (Oei> tOiin bpaj 



' I lo lai 



(jipn, tu giv- 
G pill ban, logriiiJ 
IX'Ipan, to help 
Dpcojan, to rush 
Leofan, to lone 
Niman, lo lake 

Ri6an, foTi/e 
SjipKcaHjlospMA: 
Scait>)an, lo ilami 
Teo3an, reon, i 
to lead, to draui } 



tPP 

— S"F 

— XP'">». SP""* 

— luilpc 

__ r hpeor. 'T'T. 

— Ifaj 

— nam 

— onjcac 

— riTKc 

— IE.6 

— rch, tiijc 



- jpnnbon 



Urbpipn. 

Ui.bT-pn- 
jan. 



TOipeofO 

FoplMpl 



Pif-ini 



The English past participle ends iiKlifferently, as the Anglo-S 
in eb or en, though i-b Ls the more common, nnil ia generally uaedfafj 
the modem regular post tense of the verb. From the instAncei Iw^ 
low, it mny be seen how, in some verbs, the pnrticipinl teminalitA 
ht» entirely supemcdcd tlie originitl pnst tense, in some it exists alMf 
with it, and in others has not been applied at all, whilst in a ftwin 
stances the original past tense stands cqiially as apast participle- 



Simple 
Verb. 
Awake 
Besr 



Past Tense 
FrimiHve. Modernize 
Awoke Awaked 
Bore . 



Past Participle 
Primitive. Modernized. 

Awaked 

liorne, i. t. Boreii 



t 
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alS n-e, ye, Oiey fninger: pypian lo curse, j'JjiiaS 
, they curse. If it end in eon, they are formed 





P 

PrimilU 
Degnn 
Broke 
Chose 

Clove 

Crew 

Dug 

Drove 

Drank 

Flew 

Hang 

Rode 

Shone 

Swet 

Tlirove 


St Tense. 

e. Moiic-mhed. 


Primiti 
Uegun 


Past Varlhiple. 

e. Motleriu:cd. 


>k 




Broken 
Chosen 






f Clcrt, i,..-. 

I cleaved / 
Crowed 
Digged 


1 


Dug 

Drunk 

Hung 
Rodf 
Shone 

Swet 


f Cloven, Clefl, i.e. 

l ckuved m 
Crowe.1 ^ 

Digged "% 

1 






Flown, i.e. Ilowen 1 

Shined 

Sweated 

Thriven 

Loved 

Walked 




Hanged 

Shined 

Sweated 

Thrived 

Loved 

Walked 



le Inst two are called regular verbfl. 

le Anglo-Saxon verbs of this description are not numerous, but 
neral distinct and satlsftLCtory, — premiBing that the past pnnidgjle 
in en, and cb, that it Ls liable lo great contractions, and thai 
ms the modern post tense of the verb. 

Prelerile or Past Terne. 



mple f'erb. 



to command 

, lo inquire 



•mifr 



lo go 

an, to rem 
I, lo pour out 

loget 
, to lave 

lo he itUnt 



ular verus are 

i 



Primitive. 
rOan ah 

— be;pjn 

— hab, bit 

— beah I 



Improved, bting 

PuH Participle. 
aht, i. e. aheb, ahb, ahc. 
biibi', i.e. hurt), 
bi'fpunc, i.e. befpu-en 
bteS, i.e. bteift. 
bixbc, bt'jtoej i.e. bejeB. 



other than the 



ffpbe, i. e. f '■p-eb. 

jcmiiiibi', i.e.2^niu"-i'b 

jcoCT, t. *. ;5eiiC.b, jeocT, ^r.otf. 

goiicn-.i. c. jooceb, 2eoi:[C, jcotce. 

lujobe 

fioccc, ptce, i. e. fcoccb, rcotrec, 

jeutet; ptw. 
pij'obc, t. e. j-iipib. 
■eloped by this single presumption — that the 
mostly ilie olclesi verbs in every language ; and 



— 2C0C 

-leuj: 

— r'-*^ 

— pip 
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1 In eo^ : as, ^efeon to see, jCfroS we, ye, they see ; 
[ but if a consonant goes before an, then they end in a^ : 

f toe irreg^ular, because they eilher did not or n'ould not take the more 
I modern improvements. (The sul^lance of the preceiling note it from 
I Ur. H'ebbS MSS.) 

\ " Our ancestors did not deal «o copiously in adjectives and parti. 

f viples as we, their descendants, now do. The only method they had 

T to make a past participle was by adding eb or en to the verb ) and 

r Ihey added either the one or the other indilferently, as they pleased 

I' (the one being as regular as the other), to any verb which they em- 

[ ployed: and they added them either to the indicative mood of the verb, 

- or to the past tense. Shak-ed or ahak-en, Grow-ed or grow-en, kc. 

were used by them indilferently. But their most uiual method of 

ipeech was to employ the past tense itself, without participialiiiag it, 

or making a parlicipfe of il, by the addition of eb or en. So likewi^.' 

they commonly used their substantives without adjectiving them," 

Dirertiotii ofPurleg, vol. ii. p. 91. 

To what has been previously stated in this note, respecting the 
Siucon and English verbs, m«y be added Mr. Tyrwhitt's remarks. He 
says, that English verbN about the time of Chaucer, in 1350, were 
yery nearly reduced to the simple state in which they are at present. 
They had only two expressions of lime, the present and the pa*t 
All the other varieties of time were expressed by auxiliary veibs. 

In the infiexioDS of their verbs, they differed very little from m in 
the singular number : / loce, thou lovett, he loceth. But in the plu- 
ral they were not agreed among themselves ; some adhering to the 
old Saxon form ; H'e loveth, ye tocelh, they loveth ; and othen adopt- 
ing what seems to have been the Teutonic ; H'e loven, ye locen, thef 
loven. lu the plural of the past tense the latter form universally pte- 
vailed, I loved, thou lovedst, he loved ; We loveden, ye hveden, Itit; 
loveden. 

In the quotation from Trevisa (See the history of the English lan- 
guage in Introduction to Todd'a Johnson, p. 62 ) it may be obBerred. 
that all his plural verbs of the present tense terminate in eth , wberen 
in Sir John MandevilleandClmucertheyterminale almost as constantly 
in en. 

The second person plural in the imperative mood regularly ter- 
minated in eih.aniocelh ye ; the final consonants however, according 
to the genius of the language, were frequently omitted, especially in 
verse. " The Saxon termination of the infinitive in on !iud been hog j 
changed into en : To loven, to liven, &c, and they were be^nning W ] 
drop the n ; To lave, to live: ' I 

The participle of the present time began to be generally terminaud 
in ing. as, lovivg ; though the old form which terminated in eni*,v 
dnde, was still in use ; 08, locende or lovanile. The participleoftlK , 
past time continued to be formed as the past lime itself was, in ' 
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as, Jiypj-ran to thirst, Jiyppra^ vie, ye, theythirtil. The 
plural persons also end in en, on, iin, as well as a% : 

as, loved ; or in some contraction of ei -. except among the irregular 
vufaa, where for the most pun it terminated in eii : &s, bovnden, 
fouidett. 

The methods by which the tina! ed of the past ten^e and its partici- 
ple was contracted or abbreviated, were chiefly the following. 

1 . By throwing awuv the d. 

This method look place in verbs whose last consonant was t pre- 
ceded by a consonant. Thus, caste, cosle, hurte, pulte, slilte, were 
used inxtead of casted, coaled, hurled, pvlted, stilled. 

2. By transposing the d. 

Thia was very generally done in verba when the last consonant 
was d preceded by a vowtl. Thui instead of reded, leded, spreded, 
Uttttd.feded, it was usual to write reddc, kdde, spredde, blalde,fidde. 
— And this same method of tranHposition, I apprehend, was originally . 
if^lied to shorten those words which we now contract by Syncope : 
ai, lav'd, liv'd, itnil'd, hear'd, fear'd, which were anciently written, 
tovde, livde, tmilde, herd€,feTde. 

3. By transposing the d, and changing it into I. 

This method was used, I st in verbs the last consonant of which was 
t preceded by a vowel. Thus, leUd, atveted, meted, were changed into 
tMle, laelte, metlt i 2nd, in verbs the last comionant of which was if 
preceded by a consonant. Thus, bended, bilded, prded, were changed 
into Jiente, b'dle, g'trte. Andgenerally in verbs in which li is changed 
into (, I conceive that d was first transposed ; so that dtcelled, poMied, 
dremtd, feted, keped, should be svipposed to have been first changed 
into dicellde, passdn, dfemde,Jvtde, kepde, and then into dwelte, ptute, 
dremle.felte, keple. 

4. The last method, together with a change of the radical vowel, 
will account for the analogj- of a speci€8 of verbs generally reputed 
anomalous, which form their past time and its participle, according to 
Bsodem orthography, in ght. The process seems to have been thus : 
Bring, bringed, brongde, brogde, brogte ; Think, thinked, llionkde. 
Ihokde, tttokte; Tecbe, leclied, tacMe, tactile, &c. OiAy fouglit, from 
figkUd, seems to have been formed by throwing away the if (accord- 
ing to method 1 ), and changing the radical vowel. See instances of 
similar contractions in the Francic language. Hickce's Gramm. Fr. 
Th. p. 66. 

Of ihe irregular verbs mentioned above, where for the moat part 
ihe participle terminated in en, 1 would remark, that 1 consider those 
■erbi only as irregular, in which the paat time and ils participle differ 
(ram each other. Their varieties are too numerous Ui be [larticularly 
Mamined here: but I believe there ar« scarcely any in which the de- 
"iations from the regular form will not appear to have been made by 
'ome method of coniraclion or abbreviation similar to those which 
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as, picun, pita^ye wot, or know, nyton, nuucon, nj>i 
tiki's ye know not. It is sometimes read yxcvty ye kricwl 
and by the poets puCo^, for they often use the termina* 
tion o^ instead of a^. 

llie plural persons often end in the same manner as 
the first person singular, especially when the Saxon pro* 
iioun is placed after the verb: as, fSpscC eCe pe, what 
shall tuc eat ; J3u pleo ^c, Aow shall you /ly. 

If there be a doubk' consonant in the verb, one is al- 
ways rejected, in forming the persons, when anotlier 
follows: as.rpillan to spill, j-pAjx A-pi/lesl,icpi\^ s/}illel&, 
j-pil&e spilled. Where it would be too harsh to add 
jx and ?i to the bare root, an e is inserted; but only in 
the indefinite tense ; as, naman to name, nanieft 
fiamesl, narae^ naineth:— the perfect is regularly formal 
nembc waned; and so is the perfect participle ncmneS 
named. 

REG ULAR VKRbS. 

74. Verbs are regular when they form their perft-ct 
tense in e&, ette, ob, or oSc, and perfect participle in 
ab, a;b, cb, ib, ob, iib, or Jb, according to the preceding 
rules. 

75. THE conjugation" of a RECU1..AR VERB. 

The Principal Parts. 
Infinitive. Perfect. Per/. Partici/jle. 

Liipian to love, lup-obe loved, hip-ob loved. 
Ba?pn-an to bum, ba;jin-be burned, bsejin-eb bttmeit. 



have been iwlntod out abuve among the regular verbs. The conuatu 
temtination of the pnrticiple in en U clearly a substitution for erf, pro- 
bably for the sake of a more cigreeable sound, and it is often shoiineiii 
tui ed has been shown to be, by tranh|>oHition. Tlius dratneit, humt*) 
horea, stolen, ware changed into draame, kiiowiu, borne, tlolne. E>- 
say, |t. 24. 

*' For an rNjtIanalion of Llie modificaiion of the ancient Anglo- 
Saxon and moUern Enfilish verbs, see note *". 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense^, 
Sing. Ic lup-ije" / love or sAail love 

Du 111 p-ap:* thou loiwst or shall love 

TiCy hco, or* hit lup-a^^ he^she^oxit loveth^ &c. 
Plur. pe lup-iaS^ te;^ love or ^^a// /w^ 

He Iiip-iaS j/e ox you love ov shall love 

]3i lup-iaS M^ love or *A«// /ot;^. 

* luj-crc and -jr. like the first person singular, and 
^ lu]:-c% and -^. end in en, on, and un,asweHasa^. 
^ The persons in the plural are See Obs. on the persons of verbs. 

Perfect Tense, -ed, have**. 
Sing. Iclup-obe* I loved 

Du lup-obept ** thou lovedst 

I3e, heo, or hit lup-obe he^ she, or it loved. 

* luf-cbc. •> hij:-obef in Dano-Saxon. 

^ In Anglo-Saxon the fuljire form is the ^ame as the present, with- 
out any auxiliary : for example, St. John xvi. 2. I3i bo^ eop oj: 
jejforonunjum. ac jfco tib cym9 *j$ selc ]w cop ojrjlyh^. pen^ ^ he 
^iiigc Gobe. Tkey shaU put you from the synagogue : and the time 
'tkall come that every one who ilayeth you, wiU think that he serveth God. 

The words Ic pille, fccal, &c. generally sigpiify volition, obligation, 
and injunction, rather than the property of time, oomctimcs, however, 
they have some appearance of denoting time ; as, Du fccalc jp^Jtan, 
Thou shalt die, or thou oughtest to die. 

^ The present tense is also formed by the neuter verb eom, / am, 
and the present participle 5 as, 

Ic com lufieiibe / love, am loving, or do love 
Du capr lupeiibc thou lovest, art loving, of dost love 
De yjf lujriciibc he lovelh, is loving, or doth love. 
&c. &c. &c. 

In Dano-Saxon this tense is inflected thus. 

Sing. Ic lujr-ij^a, -ijo / love 

Du Uty-i^vf, -13a j^ thou lovest 

Do luf-ija, -ijajr, -cf, -if he lovelh, 
Plur. Pe luf -i^af , ijef we love 

Gc luf-i^af, igef ye love 

bi luf-ijaj, iji'f they love. 

•• The past tense is abo formed by the auxiliary papjr, and the im- 
perfect participles -, as. 
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Plur. pe lup-ofton we loved 

Ce hip-ofton ye or you loved 
\i\ lup-o&on ihey loved. 

5UBJUNCTITE MOOP. 

Indefiiiite Tense. 
Sing. Ic lup-ije / /ore' "] 

Du lup-i;e thou lav 



)3c Sec. luf -ije he, fa. fo» I J^^ „„„,| „, 
Puju.pluF-.on" »»/»'e \ ,n«uldlove'. 

De lup-ion ye /ore I 

I3i lup-ion /^(^ /o!'« J 

■ ii\f if. or ^c that, undentood. ' lujnan. 

Perfect Tense*. 
Sing. Ic lup-obc / loved 

Dii lup-obe Mou loved 

l3e, heo.or hit lup-obe he, she, or iV /orerf. 
Plur. pelup-ofton'' toe loved 

He lup-obon'' ye loved 

Til lup-obon ■■ they loved. 

' TTits tense ia also often inflected like the pant tense indiotin. 
* luf-ebon. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. Lup-a \\\ love thou. 
Plur. Lup-ia^'ge love ye. 
' -ije i Bs lup-ije. Also lujr-aj- jc, end luf-ejr jc, loee ye, in Dmo- 
Saxon. 

Ic fKj- luf lentte / ^ed, did lopt, or tfoi towing 

E)u j^jie lujrienbe thou locedsl, didst love, or Kast lacing, ftc. 

In this tense pac, <TOin jracan f o know, has the same Bignification d 
the present Ic pac, / htoie ; fn pacjr, ihou knotcetl, — as if pacep;. 

" Duly, will, power, *c. were generally expressed in Saxon, U in 
modern English, by the verbs miej may, miht might or couW, fe«I». 
(AouU, moc con, may, mojr, muit, Stc. (Etymology, 87, 9'2, 93. 
S4, and 95), governing an infinitive mood ; as, rOx^e^ lupan, ihM 
mat/ttthve. But I't is Bometimcf expressed 1^ the termination u aba**, 
■f Ju lupje, that Ihou love, or that thou mayett love. 



J 
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Plvk. pe bsejinon we bum 
Ere bsejinon ye bum 
Di bsejinon they bum. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing, Ic baepnbe I burned*' 

Du bajinbe thou burned 

J2e, heo, or hit ba^jinbe he^ she, or it burned. 

Plur. ye baejinbon* we burned 

EfC baepnbon ye burned 

)5i bsBjinbon t/iey burned.' 

■ Gij: t/*, or Jac /^b/, understood. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. Bacpn J7U Ai^rw thou 
Plur. BacfxnscS^ ^e bum ye. 

* bepae. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Baepnan to bum 

Baepnenne to bum, about to bum, 8fc. 

Imperfect Participle. Perfect Participle. 

Bsepnenbe burning. Baepneb burned. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

77* A verb is called irregular when it does not form 
its perfect tense in eb, ebe,.ob, obe ; and perfect par- 
ticiple in ab, aeb, eb, ib, ob, ub, or yb ^i as. 

Infinitive^ Perf Tense. P^f Part. 

■^pitan to write. FP^^ wrote. ppicen written. 

&c. &c. &c. 



"" See Etymology^ 74. 
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I> Ai^»S»a. MS lots- brine •( •wqllh 
UedhB AeiqectiflB of tWiateiinv tawmmSam, m 
*iK •< I.C qlrirfc hoMn A. frdbo >. be. pim j4 
ftcasavflMBiewaf MOicsrifaMesdHaaae, Meim 

•-T- .. . ... ,. -^ . 



«■ dK fan^MMH of tfe part lesw Midpeffcci ■■tinle 
■f ■■■■■■jM«i mta. wia iiiiMiliiililj wJ«*il,H 

H a, ollra daap it inlD Ob aid ecanonilT iota ce; 
CB eenen% iMD e(H ■■ tbe pait tense ; wUbtfaevMRl 
n uK |mfcil paTOBple iwi— w naeuBged : as, 

Cjiapan to ^ ^P*f ^"g Ijpapen £ggfd 

Fapan . to ^ Fop tcent Fapen g^Ht 

Epapan /o ertm Epcop crw Epapco trmptd [a 

neatoan to AoA/ Deofe heid l^eatecnAitf orM^ 
&e. &c. &eL 

7Q. Veit» dttf ban e or eo before the lettcn Vi, % 
\c, pp. Y^ p^ kod the like, bave ea — and in a few tam 
s — in tbe past tense, and o in the perfctt paiticqile: M, 

Infai. Pnf. Tenst. Perf. Partie^ 

Delpn to dig Dealp dug Dolfien dmg 
t>e}pan to help I>alp ktipcd T>o]pen h^ted 
Bpecan to break Bpsec broke Bpocen iroAm 
Tcpan to tear Ta»p tore Topen lorn, 
&C, &c. &c 

But e before a single eonsonaot, or before a dMbfc 
consonant difiering from the above, b often changed into 



** Mr. lUsk lokka « second ranjagalicm of vnts wlucli have tk 
perfect of o<K Eyllafale, and fmn Uk perfect participle ia en. Svtl 
Ac pcnoDBl inflectioiw are similar lo piStt rnfas, it n mm ndnvif 
to make a scparalr conjuption of ihmi. 
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tE in the perfect tense ; while the perfect participle re- 
mains like the infinitive : as, 

/«/«. Petf. Ttnse. Per/. Parlicip. 

Fjiemn Ipjrel FpEeC fretted Fpecany)W/c(/ 

rOeCan lumeel ot paint COajt painted COetenpainted 

80. Verbs that iiave i hefore the double consonants 
nn, nj, nc, nh, mb, mp, &c. often change the i into a 
in the past tense, and into u in tlie past participle: as. 

Infill. P^^'f- Peiise. Perf. Parlicip. 

Spinnan to spin Span spun Spunnen spun 

Sinjan to sing Sanj sang- Sunken sung 

Those that have i before a single consonant also 
change the i into a in the perfect tense; the perfect par- 
ticiple is like the infinitive, or in ii ; as, 

////«. Pit/. Tense. 

Bi55an lu abide Baft abode 

Dpipan to drive Dpap drove 

Niman to lake Nam took 

For a list of most of the irregular verbs, which will 
Dot conform to these observations, see sect. 99, at the 
Bd of the verbs. 

H Formation of Persons in irregular P'erbs. 

81. The personal terminations are most coinrnonlv 
like those in regular verbs : as, Ic j-ran&e I stand, \\x 
ftan&ej-c thou standest, he j-canbeS he standelh. Plur. 
pe, je, hi rtanba^ toe, ye, they stand. 

82. The first vowel in the verb, however, is often 
changed in the second and third persons of the singular 
in the indefinite tense; but the plural persons retain the 
lame vowel as the Brst person singular. 

a is generally changed to ae, and sometimes to e or y. 
hC, ea, and u often become y, and sometimes i. 
Bp is converted into e. 
Hk or eo becomes y, 
^ne other vowels, \ and y, are not changed. 



Perf. Particip. 
Bi&eii ahode 
Dpijren driven 
Nimien takea 



158 EiTMoi-OGY. [Part tt 

From Bncaii to bake, we Iiave Ic bace / bake, Jju bicrt 
ihou bakesl, he bjccS fie baketh. Plur. pe, je, tu 
baca^ we, ye, they bake. 

From SranOan to slmid, we also sometimes find Ic 

Enbe / stand, \u j-cenj-r ihou standest, he rrenc 
jtandeth. Tbe plural as above. 
From Gran to eat, vm have Ic ete J eat, J?u yCj-r//i«( 

eatest, he yc /itf eateth. Plur. pe, je, hi eca^ 

ye, they eat. 
From Sceoran to shoot, are formed Ic j-ceocc / sluxA 

Jfu pcyrj-r thou shootc t, he fcyc he s/iooteth. Pli 

pe, jc, hi pceora^ we, ye, they shout. 
From Bypnan to buiti, are formed Ic bypnc / bniTi, \^ 

bypnrC ihott bvrnesf, he bypnS he hnrneth. Plur. 

pe, je, hi bypna^ we, ye, they burn. 

83. The same observations that were made on the 
formation of the third person of regular verbs eDding 
in ban, pn, tan, &c. (see Etymology, sect. 73), will 
be applicable here : as, Ic pibe / i-idc, he pit or piDeB 
he 7-ides ; Ir Cf c^e / say, \>u cpypc thou sayest, hfl 
cpy^ he saith ; Ic ceope J choose, jju cyj-t thou c/ioosest, 
he cypt he chooses ; — and in etan to eat, above. 

Verba that have c, cc, and j before the infinitive ter- 
mination, often change these letters into h when they 
are followed by c; as, Racan to reavh, pashte hereatk- 
ed, pahcon we, ye, they reach. Tlie c is not change^ 
before other letters : as we find \>\\ jiacpt thou rcachttl; 
and he pacaB he reaches; Liccan to take he'd of, Ifehte 
he look holdof; Stpeccan to stretch,, or strav, prpehton 
we, ye, they strewed (Matt. xxi. 8) ; Bpinjan to bring, 
bpoht, bpohte /or he brought, bpohton we, ye, they 
hrmight. See Orthography, sect. I "2. 

84. The persons in tlie perfect tense are often formed 
like regular verbs; but the second person singnlar more 
frequently ends in e : as from Bacan to bake, we hjw 
the past tense Boc. (See Etymology, sect. 78.) 
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Per/ecl Tense. 

Sing. Ic boc J baked 

Dii hocc thmt hahedsl 

r>e, hco, or luc boc he, she, or it baked. 

Plur. pebocon we baked 

He bocon ye baked 

Di bocon ihci/ baked. 

85. Veibs tbat have u or o after the first vowel in the 
pirfecl parlieipk; often liiive u in tlie second person ain- 
f^ular and all the plurul persons of this tense ; the third 
person singular, as in regular verbs, is like the first : as. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic j-anj I sang 

Dn fiinje thou sangest 

I3e, hco, panj he or she sang. 

Plur. ye j-unjon we sang 

lie j-iinjon ye sang 

l3i pinjon they sang 

iometiines j-r is joined to the second person singu- 
lar: as, Ic fan!!! If mind, \\\ punGe or punbcj-c uiuu 
Joundest, &c. 

THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

86. Verbs of one syllable terminating in a vowel, 
have an h annexed to them ; and those in 3 generally 
ctiange the j into h, in all parts of the verb, as well as 
in the imperative mood : as, ppcan to wash ; Impera- 
tive J-peah 7L<ash; Perfect tense, J'poh washed. Scisan to 
mmait ; Perfect tense, j-tah. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

87. Verbs tliat are deficient in tense or person are 
properly called defective : such as, mot eait ; mofC 

"I'lSt, &.C. 
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no ETYMOLOGY. [Part 11. 

Tlie Greeks and Romans expressed the most common 
modes of action or existence by inflection ; hut the 
Anglo-Saxons generally denoted them by the following 
irregular and defective verbs. 

HB. Simple affirmation or existence is denoted hf 
peran or beon to be, or peop^an to be or to be made" 

Ist. p88AN to be U tluis conjugated : 
/n/&J. Indef. Per/. Per/. Particip. 

yeptniobc. Gomam. yssiivas. yeyen oi'^eyeycn bea. 



lam ..com, eapt, yj, ryn*. ryi'*", rV"*. 
/mui. .pK]-, paepe, J»^r, pscpoii, pj'pmi, pspon, 
beo, byjT, byS, beo?, beo%', bco^. 
The infinitive in beon or pefan to be. 

These are the common inflections of the above tenses ; but « 
aometiniea find the following variations : 

For / am, we sometimes have eom, am, om, beo, ap, jy ; 
For thou art, we have occnsionully eapt, apS, bijr, tj, jy ; 
For he it, we haVe yj-, byS, J"y ; 
An t! for the plural we have j-ynto.rynbon.j-ync, fieri, bcoS and litfoi. 

In these inflertions we may distinctly see five verbs, whose conjup- 
tions are intermixed. 

Gum, ef, YX, are of one fannily, and resemble the Greek ei/u. 
Ap,ap%', and am,apoii, proceed from another parent, and are not an- 

like the Latin eiam. 
Sy, j-y, j-y, fynft, are from another ; and recall to our minds the Uii» 

ivm and svnt. 
)?•[■> P*I|f. P<^r. pKpoii, seem referable to another branch, of whifk 

the infinitive pefan was retained in the Anglo-Saxon, 
Beon, bij-c, biS, buoB, belong to a distinct family, whose Infinili" 

Beon waa kept in use. 
But it li curiouH to consider the source ofthela^t verb Beo,and Beon, 
which the Flemings and Germans retain in ib Ixn and td Mn la"- 
The vprb Beo seems to have been derived from the Kimmeiisn Of 
Celtic language, which was the earliest that appeared in EunfWi 
because the Welsh, which has rftained most of this tongue, hatllX 
infinilineBod, andsomeof its inBections" Turner's I/ijfo/Me.fcgb- 
Snxont, 8vo, vol. i. p. 582. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense — am. 

Sing. Iceom* lam 

Du eajit*^ thou art. 

t5e, heo, or hit i|-^ he^ she^ or it is. 
Plur. pe yyiib^ we are 

He YJiih ye are 

13 1 j^ynb they are. 

* eam^ am, om $ ap ^ jpi, jy. <* finb/f inci fiii> pen, jient, 

* ap^j p ; pf. fcon, pe J fynbon, pnbon, fyn- 

* yf 5 P- ^""> fenbori, fienbon j apon. 

Perfect Tense — was, have been or had been. 

Sing. Ic paej- * / was^ have or Aflrrf been 

Du paepe^ Moe^ u^o^/, hast or Aa(/^/ d^^n 

I3e, &fc. paef* /le, 8fc. was^ has or had been. 

PtUR. Pe paepon ^ we "^ 

Ef e paejion y^ >w^^, have or Aarf A^ct. 

J5i paepon theyj 

* pspe, in 3rd person paj^ . *» pacf 3 uuef ^ uicf , uaejf, pef , in Dan.-Sax* 

• paepun, paepiim, pcepun. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic j-y* I be ' 

^\\ yy thou be 

I3e, heo, or hit fy he^ she, or it be, 
Plur. pe f^n*^ we be 

Tjc fyn ye be 

Til j-yn they be. 

* pco, po, pij, pie, pe. * pion, peon. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic paejie* I were, or wonld be 

Du paejie thou wert, or would ^^ 

J3e, heo, or hit paepe he, 8fc. were, or would be. 

M 



Flur. ye paepon' we were, or would be 
He ps'pon ye were, or would be 
l3i pKpon (hey were, or would be. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD- 

Sing. Si" J?u he thou. 
Pluh. 8in''5e he ye or you. 

' ry- VI' rr ■« r^r ' r'^". Fr'-- ?°v^- p't**' «' rp^f- 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

peran ' to he. pefanne *• afioi/^ to be, &c. 

' pijan and pop, F^jp, pop", pspe, pc in Dan. -Sax., " jmjtiiBf. 



Imperfect Participle, 
pef-enfte being. 



Perfect Participle. ' 
Pej-en, jepej-en fi«»i. 



*2(lly. BeON /o Ae " is thus conjugated : 



Infinitive. 
Beon to be. 



Indefinite. 
Beo am, or j'Aa// ie. 



*° Mr. Webb has the follon'tng; remarks on the neuter Terb to ki| 

"Tie verb to be in most Inne^uages is defective ; either not 1m 
furnished with all the moods and tensen of other verbs, as in the G 
tifii j or, in order to include them, compri.iing rarious discordv>l** 
ments, ns in the Latin sum ; the different parts of which have b 
ihown by Mr. Turner (Hitton/ of the jlnglo-Sa^ons, vol. i. p.S82,)1l 
proceed from several different radical words. 

" The English neuter verb is likewise composed of several distil __ 
elements ; as be, am, are, was, 8cc. : nnd the quetition is, Wliati| 
their et; mological origin and primitive meaning ? 

" Does the neuter verb, in nil the lorms it assumes in different ll 
guflges, ifmerently signi^ lobe? Does it nativelv contain then 
philosophical, abstract idea ot Being, or Existence in itielf, and si 
rately from the subject that is saiil to be. or to evist ? Or i 



€^1.5.] IRRKGULAIl VERBS. !83 

Indefinite Tense — am, or shall be. 
Sing. Ic beo" / am, or shatl be 

Du b^j-r'' ihou art, or shall be 

Tie, heo, or hiC by^*^ he, she, or it is, or shaU Be 
' boom, hiom, " hijx. * UiS, buoS, bco. 



InKl idea a reHned acid improved addition to ils primitive meaning, 
produced by our association of ideas ? 

"The result of a patient investigation of tlie subject is in favour of 
the latter supposition, and lead.^ to the belief that the different roota 
of [lie neuter verb fo be originally signify to live, to grow, to dwell, 
lo stand, &c. but not to be in the modern metaphysical sense of that 
term, 

'■ The first step in the inquiry was lo write tlie verb itself, in paral- 
lel columns, in as many languages as lay within reach, the more 
nuily lo discover their resemblance or dissimilarity, and especially 
their common radicals -, for the slightest inspecdun was sufficient to 
ohterve that they had to a great extent a kindred origin : it was in- 
tended more fully to examine these radicals afterwards. 

" But whiUt that list of vrrbs was completing, some circumstances 
were noticed tending to illustrate the mam object of inquiry. 

" The lir^t glimpse of li^ht on the primitive meaning of any part 
Df the neuter verb wan caught from the Italian past participle atato 
IftH I which is evidently derived from the Latin utatus slood — the 
pwt participle of the verb slo / stand. This word statn jfoorf, occurs 
in that part of the verb where we say been, and answers the same 
purpose. That circumstance led to the notice of one similar in the 
iinpemtive of the Latin sum / aiii, which is Sis, es, eato ; Sit, eilo, 
4c. ; where Esto, este, eatote are evidently derived from the Latin 
preposition £ out, from, and sto I stand. So that the I^tin impera- 
tire is either Be thou, or Slimd thoa; let him be, or let him ifand; 
Mcording to the pleasure of the speaker. 

" The next remark was, that the Spanish verb cstar, Latin stare to 
ilenii, may be used in all its moods and tenses indifferently with the 
»eri) Scr ta tie. So iliat a Spaniard may say either I am, or ! stand ; 
I was, or I stood ; being convicted, oi; standing convicted ; having 
been there, or having slood there, Ac. 

"These few obvious instances, in which Being and Standing are 
laed as convertible terms (tliough it must not be hence imagined that 
they are synonymous), suggested the idea that some parts of what is 
used as the substantive verb in different languages, did not originally 
and neces.inrily convey the refined idea of simple abstract Being, but 
of some more sensible attribnte -, as, standing, living, growing, &c. 

" The clue appeared to be now obtmned r the only point was to 
Iblbw, with caution and perseverance, the track it disclosed through 
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IM ETTMuLOCV. [Part L 

Pi.uR. J'e beo^ " we are, or s/ia/i he 
He beoS ye are, or sUall In- 
iJi beoS (Aty artf, or shall he. 
' bi)>k>n and beu]>an in Dano-Saxon. 



the whule labyrintli ; or, at least, through so much of it an niigMiu- 
Hist in explaining the English neuter verb. Other circum.<)tancea sooa 
presented themselves lending to illustrate and confirm the prectdinj 
hypothesis. 

" The latin indicative pretcrperfect Fui / have been, is froo tl( 
?erb Fuo t am ; which, though now become obsolete, wasoDce| 

5ood and general une, and evidently derived from tiie Greek reri)^ 
groie ; thus the La'tiii Fui means I gretv, or / have groirn : Uttp 
tentiul imperfect Forem T might be, is al5o from puiu, and sigtufia 
might grow, or become : hence also the infinitive Fore to grow, fa ' 
come, used in a future sense, and the participle Futurus with the » 
meaning. Thus another portion of the neuter verb signifies, 1 gn 
and to grow, ^'joj is also- the most probable source of Fio, fiat 
which, though generally considered as baling a passive aignificatia 
originally means togrow, to became. The Gothic verb ^^IfCvA' 
is translated _/feri, and may possibly allow of some such analysis 

" The Anglo-Saxon Beo was another fragment, which came 
consideration the more early as oftering the immediate derivation 
our identical verb to be. The accidental pronunciation of the w 
BBography (biography, the history of the fi/e of a person) gsTe 
first intimation of its probable meaning ; the consequent reference 
the Greek /3ios life, and /3ioiu / live, confirmed the conjecture. Itf 
been further illuntrated since b^ the Gaelic Deo afire, BeothailJiM 
and Pnalm cxviil. 17, ' Ni fuigham b&s. och mairfam beo,' III 
not (tie, but live, &c. The Gaelic verb Di to be, is plainly afsnoil 
origin and signification. Ic beo is, therefore, / live, and Beon loiiH 

"TheFranco-TheotiscBim, Pim, which nt first seemed toinvalidi 
this derivation, on a nearer inspection added its own suQrage in 
favour : for what is Bim buta derivative from 0io!u when turned il 
a verb in (1.1, viz. $(wii.i ? which is easily analysed into ^lOf lift, ■ 
ftti (o»ie,compuunded into |3^7fiai, ^iuifia.i life tome ; i, e.byauH 
tion of ideas, and adapted to a verbal signification, / live. 

" The Hebrew Hajah, fuit he was, suggested a similar explicalll 
by its near resemblance to CHajah, vixit he lived. 

" The illustration of Beo opened the. way to the explanation oft 
Dutch ^ijit (oie.andthe Spanish Soy I tint, with their numerous k 
dred. The Greek ^ijr to live, pronounced zeen j taiu and Zaao I li 
from ^wij life, evidently presented either the root iteelf, orasynoaf 
of equal value. The German efun lobe, &nbweare: the PraiW 
Theotisc Siin, Sin to be. u-e are ; the Gothic and .Anglo-Saxon SinMi' 




Ch. ft.] 



IRREGULAR ^'EfiBP. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Indefinite Te7ise. 

Sing. Ic beo t he, "] 

Du beo thmi be, 

lie, heo, or hic beo he, she, or it be, \ , •^\, , ' 
I'LUR. ye beon tue be, ( a, 

De beon ^e be, 

I3i beon they be, J 



re are,— probably the Gothic SIQIIM and SIQAO, the g being 
Mftenedinto y; — the Spanish Siendo, sido, scr being, been, to be; t1)e 
Italian Sii or sia tu be Ihou ; the French Suis, sois, serai / am, I ihovld 
be, Iihall be; the Latin Esse to be, from the participle £i;,rjv, tjj, tj, in 
the Doric dinlect, with many others, evidently derive their existence 
from the same common source, and originally signify, I live, to live, 
&v. 

" 'Die Grecli J^atu regularly changes into a verb in fii : as ^lut) life, 
^61 to me, make JJtui^iiOi life to me, I live ; which, contracted fur 
greater facility of pronunciation, may became either ^aif*i or fij^i : 
the latter is its present actual fono, and points at once to the Latin 
Sim and Essem 7 mag be, I should be ; whilst in the form of iujii.i it as 
readily directs to Sum, sumus / am, lee are, in the same language, 
which were anciently written Som, somos. 

*' The Spanish Somos, the Frencii Sommen, and the Italian Siamo 
vt are, with their immediate dependents, hence date tlieir com- 
mencement. ' 

" Thus the Latin Sum, in its native signitication, means / live, and 
consequently the same original idea essentially pervades its com- 
pounds and derivatives. 

"■ITie English word am was at once admitted to descend either in 

Afreet line from the Greek tifii I am, or from a kindred stock ; the 

's of EifLi was then necessary to develope the primitive meaning 

if both : lui nlwayi, ever, though now only used as an adverb, must 

e have had a substantive meaning, which was most probably (ime, 

ft, or something equivalent ; and on this eupposition the whole be- 

8 intelligible -. aei time, life, [/.n to me, make, when combined, 

I lime to me, life to me ; which, adapted to a verbid signification, 

B / Uve ; and, by subsequent orthographical changes, wax written 

I lud spelt eifj.! I lire ,- that is, in improved philaso[)liical language, / 

"The English word w comes from eij thou arl, the second person 
lingular of ii^i, which is compounded in a similar manner : an lime, 



p 

■ ii/e, <roi to thee, form «(i(roi (iwe (o lltee, lifv to lliet, i. e. with awiba- 
^^^^^ lized nignUication, ihov lives t ; which, written with the uniTonn «- 
^^^^^^L thoer^hicftl abbreviation, becomes us, tlie parent of our word ii, \i* 
^^^^^H Latm Es, est, &c. and signifies, thou Uvest, he Uea, 
^^^^^m wag^e, TTiou he 

^^^^^M " Nouns, or nouns and verbs, constitute the primitive 
^^^^^H knguage. lliosc membere of the substantive verb which Imve been 
^^^^^H neationed appearing to spring more immediately front verbs in toot 
^^^^^^M other language, suggested the inquiry, whether some portions, which 
^^^^^M did not present a ven- ubvious cerbal origin, might not be more 
^^^^^M readilv traced <o nouns of perhnjjs similar meaning to the foremtn- 
^^^^^H tionea verbal radicals. 

^^^^^^ "The French participles Ete 6ee«, T.Uml Ifing, indicate their coa- 

^^^ nexion with the Latin lEtas (from the Greek lirsj u year) age, timt, 

■ life, and naturally take the verbalized meaning lived, living. E'lM 

■ 7 mat, and Etre to be, are evidently scions of the same stock. 

§ " The investigation as yet has been conducted no further : no islif- 

factory, at least decisive conelusbn having hitherto been altained,M 
to the etymology of the words Was, Are, and Were. The most llal 
can be proposed is a more or less probable conjecture. 

" H'la. — May this word be supposed to come, by a different pro- 
nunciation, from the Gaelic verb Fas to groa 9 F,V, and W are leliei* 
of the same organ, and often interchange : thus Fas, vatt, and wWj 
we exactly the same word in the mouths of different persons of dif- 
ferent nations. The Icelandic 3d bCfia; the Franco-TheotiscZeinie- 
nanne, wesan, wosnn -, the E>ut4:^h iOtCRn, &c. ; must be conudervd 
aa of the same familv.^ — May not u'a* be more easily derived from tta 
Gothic ^A^SQA^I to grow, the past tense of which is VX^ 
he grew : — this woius, wos, and was, have all the same sound \ Heoc* 
also the Saxon fijan or fefan to be, by a simple orthographical 

"Are, — Icelandic and Danish et; anJ li'ere — Icelandic and Daoiti 
IWI, tett i German, Wiir, &c — Do these words indicate any itlation- 
■hip to the German ^et<, and the Anglo-Saxon fcp a man, ad^Kol 
to a verbal sense ? Or to the Greek ctp the spring, whence Ui* 
Latin noun Vcr, and verb Vireo to 'prmg, to grow like the grau 9 If 
the latter conjecture be preferable, then are and were take the «ig«i 
fication of lo grow, in their vtrbaliie<l meaning." 
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ETVMOLOCy. 
IMPEEATIVE WOOD. 

Sing. Beo J>u be thou. 
Plur. Beon'je be ye. 

' beS, hey6, in Dano-Saxon beofan. 



[Part II, 



. in modem 




Cb. 5.] IRRBGULAR V£RB»; 16/ 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Been* to be 

Beonne'' about to be^ &c.'* 

* bion, bian^ byan^ and bien in Dano-Saxon. ^ bionne. 

Imperfect Participle. 
Beonbe being. 



3dly. peOKDAN, Gepeoji^an, or fj^ji^an to be, or 
to be made or done, is thus conjugated : 

Infinitive. Indefinite. 

00. peopJ?an to be, 8fc. PeopJ?e am, or am made. 

Perfect. 
yezp'S was, or was made, pojiben or jepojibcn made. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Sing. Ic"* peop}?e / amy shall be, or am made 

Du peop]7efl: thou art, shalt bcy or art made 

Jje, &fc. peojife^ he^ 8fc. is, shall be, or is made. 

'* This is the infinitive mood deriTative^ and answers to the gerunds^ 
supines^ and participles in Latin : as, existendi ofbemg, existendo m 
hang, existendum to be, futunis about to be : I3it ij- tima co beonne^ it 
iff time to be, tempos est existendi. Uf if hepe to beonne, existendum 
▼d manendum est nobis hie, we must be here. Se J^e jfceal beonne^ 
futurus, he tfuit shall be. Gob yj or hepe to beonne ; or in the Cotton 
MS. Gob If Of hep to pofjande (Matt. xvii. 4), bonum est nos esse 
hie, it iff good for us to be here. Pilnia^ pmie to beonne, cupiunt 
semper existere, they wish always to be, ot lice. See p. 153, Note ^. 
^ It is also conjugated, 
SiNo. Jc fujiye, YV?1^9 popbe 

Du popfcjft, fypbcjt, pypjt 
t3e peop>c, pn p>e, pyp>c, pyp». 
Plub. Pe peoppon, peapbon, -an, -en, pooppaW, puppare 
Ce feoppc, yeofi]^, peopbeV, -aV 
Ui pcop]Km, pcopbun, -an, -en, -J^n, pcopfaV, pap)?aV. 
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Plur. pe peopJiaS we '\ 

Ijc peopfia^ ye \are, shall be, or are made. 
I3i peopJiaS tkei/ J 

Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Ic pcap^ " I was, or was made 

Du peapfej-r thou wast, or tcast made 
lie, &jc. peap^ he, Sfc. was, or was made. 
Plur, Pe peopfton' ive were, or were made 
Ce peopfton** ye wctv, or were made 
J3i peopfton'^ theyivere, or were made. 
' peopbiinj-cii, }'upbon,.-ai),-cii. ' fcpferiS. 

' peopftan, -en.pijibon, -an, -Ell. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Indefinite Tense. 
SlNQ. Ic peop)je /Af, &c. 

Du peojijic thou be, &c. 

I3e, heo, or hiC peopJ:>c Ae, she, or tV if, 8ic. 
Plur, pe peopjjon we be, &.c, 

He peopjton ye Ae, &c. 

Ti\ peopfon fhey be, &c. 

Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Ic pupbe / were. Sac. 

Du piip&e tkou wert, &c. 

lie, heo, or hir pujibe Ae, she, or iV were, &*;■ 
Plur. pe pupbon ife were, &c. 

lie pupbon ye were, &c. 

Di pupbon /A<y wwe, &c. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing, peop^' fu be thou, or Ac thou made. 
Plur. peopf>e'' je be ye, or Ae ye made. 
' peop^a. ' peoples. 

" It is also conjugated thus ■ 
SiNB. Ic pcapS I PiUR. f C pupbon 

Du pup&ii Gc pupSon 

Me pcBp* I l-''! pupftoii. (See Etymology, 8^ ' 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Peop]7an to be^ or to be inade. 
Peop]7anne about to be^ &c. 

Imperfect Participle. 
Peopj^enbe beings being made or done. 

Perfect Participle. 
Popben or jepopben been^ Tnade, or done. 



91. Possession is denoted by D/6BBAN to have. 

Infinitive. 
^sebban to have^^. 

Perfect. Perfect Participle. 

fiaepob, I3aepbe had, Uaepcb or haspb had. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense*^. 

Sing. Ic haebbe* I have 

Du haebbep:** thou hast 

lie, heo, or hit hebba^^ he^ she, or it hath. 

Plur. pehaebba^*^ toe have 

lie haebba^ ^ ye have 

I3i hasbba% ^ they have.^ 

* habbc^ hapa, haue. < hablNiV, hapiV, haueb^ hajria^ ; 

^ hapjr, hzpp:^ haujr. and in Norm.-Sax. hapcn and hauen. 

^ Mr. Tyrwhitt, in his Ena^ en the EngUih Language, observes, 
tliat the auxiliary To haven was a comj^ete verb 3 and^ being prefixed 
to the participle of the paet time, it was used to express the preterper- 
^<ect and preterpluperfect tenses. lAot^loved, thou havest or hast 
Uyfed ', we haven or Hon lored, &c. I hadde loved, thou haddest 
kfftA, he hadde loved ; we, ye, they, hodden loved. 

'* This tense is used with a perfect participle to express what the 
Latins called the Preterperfect tense : as, Ic hubbo jef^^t, posui, / 
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Perfect Taue"^. 

Sing. Ic h^p)^ ^ / had 

Du hseifxSbeYc thou hadst 

)3e, heo, or hir hsp)^^ A^ ttc. had. 

Plur. Pc haepbon' we had 

Ire haepbon jf^ had 

Di ba&frbon Miy Aoi/. 

* hxjbecoDtractedfroBibarfobe. ^ kejr. * lu^bboo^licafboD. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefaute Tense 
Sing. Ic haebbe / have 

Du hxbbe /Aoti hare 

De, heo, or hit: haebbe he^ she^ or t/ have. 
Plur. ye hsebbon we have 

tie hxbbon ye have 

Til hscbbon they have. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic haepob* / had 

Du haepob ihou had 

Tief heo, or hit haepob he, she, or i/ ^</. 
Plur. yehxpbon we had 

Ire hsepbon ye had 

Til hsepbon they had. 

* hxp)e contracted from hmpilbe. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. TSzrzj^u have thou. 

Plur. liaoba^* je have ye. 

* iiablM>e. 

have set or placed ; Ic haoe jeheopb, audivi, I have heard. Wei 
however^ in English as in Saxon, call ic hzbbe, I haoe, a veib of the 
first person singular, and jejec a perfect participle. See Etymology* 
60, Note * ; and Et^rmoli^, 75, Note «. « 

^ A perfect participle is used with this tense to denote, by a pen- 

Shrasis, the Latin preterpluperfect tense, which the Romans expressed 
y one word : as, l>e hsepob or hep jejtob, ateterat,'^ had stood; 
A juiijvo bvpbe, cecinerat^ had sung. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

T^aebban to have 
l^aebbenne about to have^ &c. 

Imperfect Participle. Perfect Participle. 

Daebbenbe having. Daepeb or haepb had. 



92. Liberty is expressed by the verb OOAGAN to be 
Me. 

Infinitive. Indef Tense. Perfect. 

CDajan to be able. OOaej may. CDiht might. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic msej / may^ can^ or am able 

Du maejejrt* thou may sty canst ^ 8fc. 
J3e, 8fc. maej he 8fc. may^ can, or is able. 

Plu r ye majon ^ we may^ can, or are able 
lie majon ye may, can, or are able 
15 1 majon they may^ can, or a^^e able. 

• mihc, mealir, ma3e. ^ ma^n^ -an, -en, -uii ^ mse^en. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic mihc / mighty or could 

Du mihtep: thou mightest^ or couldst 

J5e, heo, or hit miht* he 8fc. mighty or could. 

Plur. ye mihton we might', or could 

He mihton ye might, or could 

Vi\ mihton they might, or could. 

* mihte, ineaHce. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indef nite Tense. 
CDajan to be able. 



in 
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93. Futurity and Duty are expressed by the verb 
8CeALAN or BCGOLDAN to owc'\ 

Infinitive. Indefinite. Perfect. 

Scealan to owe. Sceal " sliall. 8ieoI& should. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Indefinite Tense. 
Sing. Ic ^ceal* I shall 

Du fcealc thmt shall 

lie, hco or hit )-ccaI' he 8fc. shall. 
Plub. pej-ceolon'' we shall 

Yje fceoloii '' ye shall 

I3i j-ceolon *• they shall. 

• jcyle. " ixeoliin, -an, j-chiillfii, jculoii, frylon. 

Perfect Tense. 



Sing. Ic j-ccolb 

Du |-ccolOcj-c 
Tie, hen, or hit 

Plur. ye fceolbon 
He |"ceol&on 
Til j-ceolbon 



/ should 
thou shoiildesl 
fceulO' he Sfc. should. 
JVC should 
ye should 
tltey should. 






INONITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Scealan or j-cylan to owe. 



L 



" Mr. Tyrwhitt, in his Eaay on the English Langaage of Chaaai't 
Time, says, " The greatcstpuTt ofthe aujiiliary verbs were onlyiDOtt 
in the present And past tenses of thdr indicative and snt^unc^v* 
mode. They were inflected in those tenses like other verbs, 
were prefixed to the infinitive mode of the verb to which they 
auxiliary ; I shaU loven ; 1 will or woll lovcn ; 1 mirij or uioid III 
I ran or con loven ; &c. We shallen loven ; we tcillen or 
loven ; we rTwieen loven ; we connen loven, &c. In the post tens^ 
1 shulde loven ; I woUe lov«n ; 1 mighte or mougkte loven ; I o '" 
loven, &c, VVe thuld^n, we woliien, we migbten or moughten, 
courfeH loven," &C. Todd's Joftnson, vol. iv. p. 24. Ap. 

'* The auxiliaries j-ceal iind pill? are often nad wilh an elliJ>«i^ 
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94. Volition and futurity are expressed by piLLAN or 
^YLLA^ ^iowUlovwis/i. 

Infinitive. Indefinite. Perfect. 

P^llan to wish. Pylle will. y olb would. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic pylle* I will 

Du pylt ^ thou wilt 

VSCy 8fc. pylle ^ he 8fc. will. 

Plur. pe pillon** we will 

Jje piUon ^ ye will 

l3i pillon^ they will. 

* pile. c pillo, pile. 

pile, pillc, pylle, pyle. *• pylla^, pillen, -an, pille, pylle, pilen. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic »polb^** / would 

Du polbeft thofi wouldest 

he, heo, or hit polb* he 8fc. would. 

Plur. pe polbon** we would 

De poteon ^ ye would 

l5i polbon^ they would. 

■ polbo. ^ Polben and -un. 



w leaving out of the principal verb : as. Dip Gobppe! pceal on An- 
)|icaj-maeppe bap j, Thi» goipel shall {be read) on the feati of St, An- 
ln», Herejthe words beon jepaeben must be understood. Nelle ic 
lu naejrp<! hionon, J will never (go) from hence. The word papan to 
0, is left out. 

^ In the same manner is conjugated nyllan not to wish or be will- 
t^. See Chapter vi. Note '7. 

^ Nolb, would not, is a contraction for nc polb j and nolbon, for 
e polbon. See Chapter vi. Note '•. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic p^Ile / will or wish 

Du pylle thoH will or wish 

lie, heo, or hit pylle he^ she^ or it will or wish. 

Plur. ye pillon • we will or wish 

Ge pillon ye will or tt^wA 

t^ 1 pillon /Ae^ tt'i/^ or wish. 

* -en and -un. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic polb / would 

Du polb thou would 

lie, heo, or hit: polb he^ she, or it would. 

Plur. pe polbon we would 

Eie polbon ye would 

Jii polbon they would. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Pillan or p]^IIan to wish. 

Imperfect Participle. 
Pillenbc willing. 



C 



vt 



96. The defective verb CDOT can or be able, is thos 
conjugated : 

Sing. Ic mot / may, can, or am able 

Du motept thofi may est, canst, or art atk 

J5e,heo,orhitmot* A^f &fc. may, can, or is able* 

Plue. pemoton** we ^ 

Tie moton ^ !l^ r ^wiy> ^«»» or are ahU> 

Jii moton •* they^ 

' niocf. ^ motcn. 
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96. Tlie verb CDOST, must or ottght, is thus formed : 
Sing. Ic 'mof t " I must ot ought 

Dii mofTefc thou must or oughtest 

be, heo, or hir mopc " fie must or ought. 
Plur, ye mopcon we '\ 

tie mofton ye >must or ought. 

)3i moj-con '^'^ ) 



IMPEllSONAL VERBS. 
97- Many verbs are only used in the third person 
singular ; and are therefore called impersonal. In other 
respects they are like regular verbs, liic pinS, or hir 
HJn&e, or pmbe hyr, it rains; hyc Jjunpobe it than' 
tiered. 

Some of these are used as personal with a pronoun of 
the accusative case: as, fl3e JiincS, me JiyncS, me 
Jnnce^i mihi videtur, it seews to me, or / think ; COe 
relpum Jjuhce, (Boet. p. 94, 1. 1 6,) mihi ipsi visum est, it 
appeared to 7ne, or / thought; De June's, tibi videtur, it 
f^ipears to thee, or thou lliinkesi ; Dync^ fie, (Luke x. 
36,) videtur tibi ? does it appear to thee? thinhest thou9 
fie Jiuhce, tibi visum est, it appeared to thee, or thou 
thoughtest ; DyncS him, or him Jjmc^, videtur el, it 
^ears to him, or he thinketh ; Da;m men fimc^, ipsi 
homini videtur, it appears to that man, that man thinks ; 
Naene^um Jiuhcc, nulli visum est, it appeared to uo man, 
'*o man thought ; tiim Jimca^, iis videntur, they seem 
]to them, they think. 

98. CDan, with the verb, is often rendered imperson- 

as the old French word homme, or tlie modern on, 

the English one and they. For example ; COan 

jej-eon one might see. Chron. An. 101 1 ; COan 

■ '• uur word must is evidently derived from miijT, which ia nimilor 
Bthe Gothic rAMJ^STedLMN, poNsent, Iheg could. CDoji 
■KDetimes sicftiitie* mifihl. 
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b|iohre. (Matt. xiv. U,) French On a apporte, '% 
brought; ClDan opj-Ioh, French On a tu^ tha/ slm; 
l3e]i man bpaspbe iir /eipsipc, here (at this time) th^ 
drove oifi JElfgim. Chron. An. 1037. See Lye's Dk- 
tionary, sub voce Alan for more examples. 

A LIST OF IRREGULAK VERBS. 

99. Many Anglo-Saxon verbs cannot be reduced to 
any regular method". — The following are the principal 
irregular verbs, with tlieir chief variations. 
Acpencan, to extinguish ; acpenc, acpanc, acpinen, 

guenched. 
Ajan, to own or possess; a^un, ajan, tve, ye, they ham; 

ahc, we have had ; ahron, they have had or pos' 

seSACtl. 
Ahehhsin, to heave u/) J ahoy, he hath /i/ied up. Perhap* 

ahop may be from ahapan, to lift up. 
Ahjieoj-an, to rush; ajteoj', ahpuf, he rushed; ahpup)!^ 

tney rushed. 
Anan, logive; an, 1 give ; unne, I give or thougivesli 

iinnon, we, ye, they give; \\\e, ujijie, ubbe, /or 

he gave. 
Behican, Belycan, to lock up ; belyc^, he locks up 

beleac, he locked up; belucon, or belocen, tWi 

ye, they locked up. 
Bepascan, to deceive ; bepfehc, he deceived ; bepahl^ 

■'e|-t, thou deceivedsf. Likewise Pfecan." 
Bibban, to prat/ ; bit, he prays ; bab", bcb, 

prayed. 
Bpmjan, to bring ; bjiolir, bpohte, he drought. 
Bpucan, to enjoy ; bpeac, bpa^c, he enjoyed. 
Bijean, Bujan, to bow ; beah, bijbe, he bowed; bejH 

bejeb, bowed. So abujan, Tebujan. 
Bjcjean, to buy ; bohte, he bought. So bebicjean 

sell. 



' See ElymoIoe;y, 77. 



' See Etymglogy, 80. 
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Eoman, Eiiman, Epiman, to come ; com, he i 

comon, ciimon, thei/ came. 
Eunnan, /o inow ; can I knoiv ; canj-c, ninne, i/ioti 

A//ou>esl ; ciitinon, we, ye, ihey know; cube, he 

knew. 
Deapjian, Dyjipan, to dare; beap, beape, / dare; 

hiippe, thou dares/; biippon, we, ye, they dare; 

ftopf-ce, he durst. ■ 
Delfran, to dig ; bulp, bielp, help, ftealp, balp, he dug ; 

bulpeii, digged. 
Don, to do or jnake ; bo, / do ; hefc, byre, thou dost; 

be'S, byS, he dfith ; bo^S, wc, ye, they do ; bib, 

bibe, bybe, he did or hath done ; bo, bon, he may 

do, they ?nay do. 
Dj\ecc3n, to vex OT grieve; bjiohr:, he vea^ed; bpohton, 

they ve.red. 
Fenjan, to take ; penj, poh, he took. So poii and be- 

parijati, to lake. 
Fleon to fiy i pleh, pleah, pIeoh,_^y. 
Dan, or Ganjan, /o^o; Ic ja, Ic janje, I go; he 
I ?a?^, he goes ; ye jaS, we go ; eobe, jeobe, / or 

f he went ; ja, go thbu ; ja je, ^o yf , 

tieblijan, to low; jebyj^, A^ bows; jebeah, he 

bowed; jebiijon, we, ye, they bowed; jebojen, 

boii-ed. 
Ijela^can, to approach ; jelihce, he came near. 
Ijclasccan, to seize; jelfchce, he seized. 
Cemecan, to find; jemetce, he found. 
rjemiinan, /o reinemher ; jemiine, jemunbe, it is re- 
membered; jemunon, they are remembered. 
tieocan, to pour out; juce, jeotre, he poured out; 

can, they poured out . 
liepean, liepeon, to see ; jepap, jej-eah, jepeh, je- 

[•ea;^, jej-aj, Ae ja«',- jej-epen, seen. 
fieraii, to get; jeor, jeorce, he got; jeoron, ihcy 

got; -^iten, gotten. 
tiepaiccan, Eiepeacan, Depscean, to affiict ; jcpeahtre. 
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nipaii, to give; jeap, sarp, or jap, / or he gave; jipen, 
I given. 

[,J3on, J^anjan, Ijenjan, to hang ; Ic hoh, I hung; he 
heh^, he henT, he hung ; hoh, (crwcj^e-,) /lang ; 
hffS,(c?-uc'ifigtle,) hatig; hen^^on, thei/ hung. Pari, 
perf. hanjen, hang. 
bebban, Jieapan, to Aeave; he]:'6, /le heavelh; hop, 
hope, I or he heaved; hapen, hepen, heapen. 
heatwd. 
' Jjelpan, to help ,- hiilpe, he helped. So j^ehelpan. 
I3bhaii, to laugh ; hioh, he laughed. 
rSpeoppan, to turn; Vipw^vyct he turned; hpujipan, lltey 

turned. So ahpeoppan. 
lean, lecan, to eke, or enlarge ; icte, ihre, I OT he en- 
larged; icCon, we, ye, they enlarged; ihc, {auclus,) 
enlarged, 
hixon, to shi?ie ; hxte, he shone ; hxton, they shone; 

and perhaps lixbon, and hxo&on. 
Oxv^izan, to understaitd ; onjeat, he understood; on- 
jarun, they understood. Also jycan, or jetan, 
to get, to procure, or obtain. 
Paecan, to deceive, to fie; pjehce, he deceived. 
PlaiCan to smite ; plar, he smote. 
Phhcan, to be a surety ; phhce, he gave his word. 
Reccan, to reckon an account; jiohre, pehce, peahce, 

he reckoned; jiohcon, they reckoned. 
Sahrlan, to reconcile; fptiiit., he reconciled, Nonn.-Sax. 
Sa-fAn, to sotv ; ye^, he sowed ; yayen, sowed, sowtt. 
8cman, to shine ; pecan, he shone. 
Scippan, to &i-eate; pceop, he created. So jepcippan. 
8ecan, /[» JwA; pohte, //e*t>tf^/i/; ^\\Tq\\, they sought. 

So jepascan. 
Secjan, Sfejjan, ScCCjan, to say ; pa^cjbe, pa;&e, hi 
said. Perhaps from precjobe: also pi^recjani 
pi^pjan, to contradict, 
Seon, to see ; See Hepeoii. 
Sertan to place ; petre, pet, he placed. 
Sictan, to sit ; pa-t, he sal. 
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lajan, to kill or slai/ ; rloh he kilted. Perhaps ploj, 

5 being turned into n. 
cpecdan, to slretck ; rcpehccj he stretched ; ptpeh- 

ron, they sirelchea. 
pepian, to swear ; fpop, he stvore. 
pY^an, to be silent; yupotic, j-up, he was silent ; i^iipoii, 

they were sile?it. 
sscan, to leach ; Txhte, he taught ; tsec, teach. 
eon, to draw or accuse ; teh, ruje, he drew ; teo, 

reoh, draw. 
eapparij to behove ; Ic jjeapp, / have need ; beappc, 

^uppe, thou hast need ; Jiuppon, we, ye, they have 

need; jtonpte, he has ?ieed. 
lencan, to think; ^oht, ^ohce, he thought; je- 

))encan. 
•ean-on, to profit ; fia^, J>ah, fie profiled. 
yjnan, to give ; cyj>be, cyb&e, he gave. 
acian, to wake ; peahre, wakened. So apacian. 
eban, to be mad ; pe&be, ke was mad. 
ipcan, J'eopcan, popcan, /(? woM ,■ to b?/ild ; pophte^ 

he worked, huitt ; poppypcan, to undo. 
Tpnan, Apniati, Apnan, to run ; apn, iipn he ran; 

Upnon, they ran. 



K CHAPTER VI. „l 

^' AllVERBS. 

100. An Adverb' is a part of speech, joined to verbs, 
idjectives, or other adverbs, to denote some quality or 
ircumalance respecting them ; as, pipelice ic pppece, 



' As the adjective is an adjected or added word to express the qua- 
>tyi property, &c. belonging to a name, the aduerb is a word added to 
lenole the quality &c. belonging to the artioit or being specified by the 
'erb. Hence, Theodore Gaza, 1. iv. defines an adverb — aipa Xiyii 

' ffiin-w f-^p.xTOs- A pari of speech without cotes, predkated of a verb, 
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J sjiettk wisclif ; )5i psepoii ro laiijc, ihctf were loo 
long. 

if the etvniology mid meaning of adverbs be investi- 
gated, it vvil) be found that most of them sire corruption) 
I or abbreviations of otlier woida'. 

101. Adverbs are formed by continually using noiii 
and adjectives in certain cases, till they assumed i 
adverbial Bignificatioit; for instance, in the dative cas<^ 



r>pilum', awhile, sometime, 
now. 

Scicce- maelum ', piece- 
meal, by degrees. 

JiSeap-mKlum, by heapn. 

I.yrlum, by little. 

COicelum.) .1 

ro,ci„n,3 ^"^''■'- 

The genitive case is more generally used; as, 
8o)ie|-',owi«i, verily, truly. Dancej-^, Jrcely, gratis. 



Spa micelum, so greatly. 

Iice,> ^ 

I3pvni:rum,> , , 
t^'^i' ^ '> bif turns. 
J^pyppan, y •' 

Galium 5emertum, by 

means. 



or lubjointd to it, and being a 

pvea the following definitiun < 

eat para orationiii indecIinabiliN, cujua signiftcatio verbis ftdjicitvr. 

enim perficit adverbiiim verbis additiim, quod odjectiva nomiiu 

pellativiiB nominibuB ndjuncta : ut, prudens homo, a prudenl m 

prudenter egit, he acted prudently : felix vir, a happy man ,- felicil 

vivit, he livet happily. 

' The radical meaning of adverbs, prepositions, Ac (see Et}ino- 
logy 1 14, note ') is seldom evident, and often very obscure. In thii 
work therefore they have been cloKiied according to their present UM( 
and distributed under the customary headd of Prepositions, Conjinc* 
tions, and Inierjeclions : but there has been an effort, partJcularif I 
this chapter, to show from what words adverbs were most likely to l^ 
derived. I'his part of the work being a first nttempt, i« submitted irilt 
great deference to the consideration of critics in the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage. 

* la ox for a moment, ihe dative case of hple a moment, timt, ftc^ 

• The dative case of mrel, a pail, and |tiri-.-, a monel.pert, ftc 1 
' The genitive rtiee of j-oB, louih. iruih. 
' The geniliveof fane, o Ihauk, favour, i 

\ 
\ 
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ihe genitive does not end in Cf. the ndverb is 

led thus ; as, 

Iw night. Neftej-', of need, by con- 

tfy, perfectly. atraint. 

lilive case plural is used adverbially ; ns, 

\ ^ without Gajninja (-e), openly, pub- 

^a',> payment, ficly. 

ja, 5 gratii^. Gejminja, clearly, indeed. 

\ in ange}% an- Seinnunja,^ suddenly, by 

(-c), altogether, Faeninsa, suddenly, forth- 

* uri/A. 

'■fc/«/rf. J3pffibin3e(.«),) , , 

ineTo, S ^' 

J'enuuje (-a), by ihance, 
a,\ pi'ivily, se- haply. 
^,S cretly, GcXome", Jrequently. 

dverbs probably formed from primitive adjec- 

I. 00a, more, rather. 

'■ Sopre, softly. 

r' Lye, (parutii,) a little. 

pougk. Deaple ver^ much, veke- 

f, more. mently. 

Yten. Ypel, evU. 

Hghtly. 

djectivea ending in he are converted into ad- 

Iding e. Indeed all adjectives of tlie positivt! 

ifying the quality or manner of a thing, take 

il signification by adding hce. 



led from "ihr, night ■ hence we have Dsgpj T nihcef, by 
t. GenesU xx-xi. 40. 
>, Dfbc, need, necttaity. 

Ktihout, a privntive prefix ; as, op-blufte, ailhoul blood, 
plural of cespunj, commerce, prict, Jr. 
a, ulnisiU ill freiiienl Hit - hence the word hen-looiit 
Y furniture decreed to deeceiid by inhcrilniu'e. 
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[Pirtn. 



frequently. 



ISeapblice, hardly, haslUtj. 
8in jalhce, continuaUy, m- \ 



ways. 
Spucolice, evideutbftplm- 

Dijellice, secretly, 
8nore)ilice, wisely, pr*- \ 

dendy. 
Rihrlice, rightly, Jtuitis- 
liepiflice, distinctly, Cf'- 

taifily, wisely. 
Jjjieconlice, guic/cfy. 
C'cclice, everlastingly,tv»' 

tinually. 



I .Celomelice, 
often. 
Faeplice, suddenly, forth- 
with. 

So'iSlice, in sooth, truly, 
verily. 
Eu^lice, certainly, indeed. 
lipacblice, readily, soon. 
To hpseblice, too readily 

or quickly. 
Vicoblice, certaiitli/,plaiH' 

eopnorclice, in earnest, 

truly, surely. 
Djeleblice, byilse^/', apart, 

particularly. 

104. Adverbs in lice admit of comparison by op 
ofC; as, Jjjiaeblice readily, hpacblicop more r^K^ 
hpEe&lico)-C most readily, &,c. 

Dip]"Celice, .oji, -oj-t, 8iiotreplice,-ojiTopc,ipiKfl 

daringly. Rihclite, -op,-oi-C,»^Ai$ 

Some adverbs are more irregular in their compvisM 

lipjebert, most readi/y, J^ypfc, worse, 
shortly. Nexcan i 

yEp, jepej-t, ere, first. NelifCan^ 

Fuloj-t, often, very often. 

105. Adverbs probably from pronoui 
Ijeji, here. l3pibep hpeja. 

"''"""•J behold. /eshp-ben, 

Demi, 5 every where. 

)3eonon, hence. r>pa?nne, 

rop^, henceforth 

liiben, hither. 
J3u, how? 
J3panon, whence. 



comptnsiH 



ie,> when. 



IChpasnne, 
T^hpcnne, 
ISparp, wh 
Iiehpa2p, every whert. 
yEjhpsp, every where. 
Nohpa>p, no u<here. 





\-mameiy, as yet. 

hpuju, {smnetvhal, 
t r « little. 

-hpaej- 

1, whether, if, al- 

scarccly. 

' \ soniaohatf 

Se, > vCTy /t///f . . 

on, a little. 

p, > towhatywhcre- 
W,S fore. 
B, whence. 
OUij any where. 
hn iitaii, a«y where 

|un, no where. 
W— utane, no where 

%? 

fi *'. e. en,5 ^ore- 
for what? where- 
to, from thence. 
^\ hitherto. 

rr»> 

L Adverbs probably 
he Imperative mood ; 



Spa j-pa, like ax, as if, as it 

were. 
6a!fpa, also. 
8pa jelice, ali^e, of that 

sort, likewise. 
Spa pop's, so forth. 
Splice i. e. ppalice, as if, 

as it were. 
Gacrpylce, likewise, b^ J 

sides. 
Da, then. 
Da Jia, whereas, whilst that, 
Danan,^ 
Donan,> the/tee. 
Donon,^ 
Daep piht, forthwith, by 

and by. 
Daep, there. 
Da;p jiwji, there, there 

where. 
Da?pon,^ thereon oxlhere- 
Dapiii, 5 '«• 
Dicr, since that, whereby. 
Dje)- Jie, afterwards. 
Deaden, whilst, as long as. 
Di&ep, thither. 
Donne, ihen, when, than. 
Diif, thus. 

Diij- jepab, stich, of this 
sort. 

contracted from verbs; as 

Elere, jet", yet. 



L 



irite &c., with i 
lest thai. 



/BrjJrOejic, logcthei 
den, asain. 



enough. 
Adverbs probably from Prepositluns. 
lipan, 1 






bupon, above. 
I (-an), beneath. 
BJl&'^ downward. 
ajib, homeivard, 
tapb, westward. 
jiOej-, upward. 
|ieap&, inward. 
, nether, lower down . 
D, without. 
, within. 
|ban", beyond. 
Jp, up, upon, above. 
■) dowTiy down- 
[-e), j ifffrrf. 

108. Adverbial phrases &c. 

/Ep Jiam \e, before that, 

ere that. 
Spa latij j-pa, jo long as, 

until that. 
Spa fpi^e, so much. 
Spa hpasp fpSjWheresoever. 
hpi&ep, whithersoever. 



Upon! j "*'"'^' "y'"'fl'-rf. 
Upe-mej-t, uppermost. 
Pilii-upan, above. 
Neojia n , ) downward, 

Beneo^ (-an), J beneath. 
Beheonan, on this side. 
Onjeii, 
Onjean, 

iieoii, 

riean, , 
Behinban, behind, after. 



much the 
rath- 



I so mt 
> more, 

ane, more than. 
, the more. 



, as soon as. 



aoh or jenoj appears to be the past participle jenojeb mul- 
Irom the verb ^euuj^aci to muUipli/ : hence the English enough. 



K\.\ 



\. in. 



tb, or peajib, is the imperative of the veib papbiaii or pcaf biaa 
tf,&c. Tooke, vol.ii.p. 408. 

reonb or bfjconB is the imperative Be, compounded wilb the 
e x^onb, ^coQt& or jooub from the verb Gan, Ganjan or 
(0 go or to pail : hence our word beyond ; aa " Beyond any 
neans " fcepnjwrf that place," Diveriion) of PurUij, vol, i. 



i 



[Part II. 

^ 'me. 9 MiK^ nr^ "foi. On hpaejibnefpe, in a 

thort time. 



Ja 



^y^ll jafitilewhiU 



}vt ^ 7 t i f i,ui Knn. m Sooa ui[^t:spe, J quickly. 



ljete*\ ^, -on, -nc. nigh, 



»* 'If 



On A TOftuStr^ in aery 



"InSce • ^^ '^ instant. 



C^y iBicel hpil» « &l/r 6pr yona, J br iJ k wi iA. 
whUt. To p>)ian ^m, Jwrthtr- 



/om/ ^ . Toua, 'I > 

On nihc, 4y y«f A/. Tupa, J™*^- 

tTalkp ^Ai/fy . perfectly. Tobaej, 1 /^g^^ 

X«> eaile, atiagtiktr^ cm- Uco baej, j^^^^*^' 

jailer CO } :j gfce > too/asi- /8t pimum cyfijie, w«^ 
^« AW owt^. thmesy mow mmd ikm. 

t'^ter^ r\> T^uii;^» alt too tin lanje, kow lomg. 

:$m^^ mmiiuii. lin opt, Aotr ^im. 

\mi]v reit pQt|te» mmiessy Pel-hpatji, lertrywheret 

<v«%*^^ Iiepel-hjwji,/ cpenfy. 

$)H^<«^«fH ^viv tmrfy^ dlep-hptbefi, /o or tc 

wwrds smme oikerpkee. 

101^. APVCUKS OF 



IV ^(^ ^ vVttOnclK^ 6mB oe moi^ m used in composhkm ai 
\ wx^^V* <*|KV*<*N « pwwMos and admbs j as. Nan, noOm* 
..* .!!^. 'fym ^^ vMi^.'Mte *t kAwfic n-emn. EngliBh n-oiie, Latin 
^ ^au^^4^^v li-^^I^B^I^tt-^^'- ifthcchitfifordbegin with hit 
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Ne, ne,noe, neit/ier. Nohr-bon-Iaep, "n ko/, no, 

Naer, i ,^, ^^ ^. ^ Nabc-Icr, liteverlhe- 

xf ' f not, no, not so ». ii ' >, 

Nefe, J Aallc)-, f/cw, wc- 

Nicpjie, J ver. 

Nohpecttcp, neither. 

Nacc-ha-r- 1 . . 

- hpon, > . 

No, no, /"". Nace|-hpon, J "«""*''• 

Noht, 1 Na cllcf, 7/«, ««; oM. 

Nochr, / ' ■ 

Na la5|", nellef, no, not, 

not at all. 



( not, no, ro-- 
Nej-e nei-e, J (ainli/ not, 
Nasp na;j-, \ ca-lainli/ 

L not so. 



wise. 



is lost in composition ; as, n-nbbnn not lo have, from habbiin to have ,- 
if il begin with p or jii, y is put instead ; as, n-yllun to be nnmlUng. 

" The word ne nvl, is the usual negattve ; it is always set before 
Terbs, like the Ru&sinn ne und the Latin non .' for example, byi pzjia^ 
lohannif leopniiij enihtaf anto J-ine na fiejca?!', ffhy do the ditcipkt 
^ John fa-^t, and ih'me fiut not ? ae majun hi pejcan, they cannot 
Tatl. By cutting off the e, ne is often made to coalesce with the fol- 
lowing noun or verb J thus, Nceiiijum, and ne pille become neentjum, 
and mile. See Chapter v. Note 39 and 40. Na is the English no .- 
for example, na hpep, Engl, no tcherez it also expresses nol in an 
antithesis, where ac, but, comes after : for example, Na j vilce je pec- 
jfi'S ac, not as you say, but, &c. &c. nallaf, not, is probably a contrac» 
tion of nalzjr, or na ellej- : for example, Nallcf yxe an, not this alone, 
fixj, not, BcemB not to have come from iia psEf, but rather to be an 
abbreviated form of nallip ; for example, Dy nicbiSjTef monne|' jolt^ 
Mj ^f anpealbep, jip je unpealb jub bi%, that Ls, Therefore it is the 
good of the man, not of the o^ice, if the office be good. Of hifa^erpe 
Tecynbe nap op ^ine, that is. Of bh own nature, notoflhine. Negations, 
nowever, as the student will perceive by these examples, are fre- 
quently expressed in Saxon, as in other languages, by a simple word : 
still it frequently happens, that there is a double negation ) one ts 
placed before the noun, the other before the verb. Negative words 
compounded of m- ii-, do not form a complete negation, if nc be not 
repeated. For example. Nan man ne pipa^ nipne pryp co oalSum 
peape. No man seweth a piece of new cloth on an old garment. If se- 
veral such words are contained in the sentence, ue is still reiterated. 
For example, Nu jjepcpeah naeppe nan man2''^> No man ever nan Ood 
oiangtimei GepenaSfsc jenanjetyiitoehc joS nexejiElJiaun innan 
eap fclfum nsebban. You imagine thai gou hare no natural good or kap- 
jmen u-ilhin youraeitcti. If the negntive belong to a verb, both nc and na 



ETYMOI-OGY. 



CHAPTER Vil. 

PREPOSITIONS I, 



[Part II. 



! 10. A Preposition is a part of speech tliat connects 
words witli one anotlier» and shows the relation between 
them: Fpam )iam menn, J'rom thai man. .Elf. Gram. 

111. Prepositions governing an Accusative Case. 



Abutan, about 
Ajen, ajean, agahisi 
Anblanj, anblonj, aloivg, 

Bepopan, befoue 
Bejeon&.bejeonban, -eonb, 
jeonb, beyond 



Bccpeox, betpiix, betpjx, 
berpih, between, betwixt 

Butan', bncoii, beside 

Gmb, ymb, embucan, 
ytnbutan, about 

Fop^ FOR 

lieonb, see bejeonb 



nre frequently used, nnd the trerb is put between. For example, Ne be 
)iu{ij:aii nafa halaii Ibeccj, ac J»a J>eiinc;iunie/yiih. Thegahoartwho^ 
need not a phuakian, hut they who are aick. Ne eom ic iia C'jiijr, I ma 
not the Christ. Nor and not are expressed by meani) of tic iir, when 
not (iir) precedes : as Ne pjif ^e iiu iio jrylijcaS, Go ye not oul, not 
fallow him. But after najie}), neither, merely a single ul' fbllowi a 
every member of the sentence. For example, (Matthew vi. 20.) Golb- 
tiopbi^aS eof fo^'liCQ julbhujibaj-, on hcupenan, ^bj\ na^ap urn ne 
mo^e hic ne pojinymS, aiift fap f eofrai" hit ne fteljra*, ne. nc f upiTeUS, 
Lay upforyourietves Ireatures in heaven, &c. &e. Ac. Here are exam- 
ples of both expressionB. 

I " Prapositio ij- jiijicpcnyj-j-. p biS jejieob naman. "J pitpfte.-J 
fcene sefpe on popi'pcapban. ofc illo homine, jrpnni Jiani nu-iin. h(f IJ 
j-e ab, preponlio, apud Regem sum, ic com mib Jam cynincje. hrp ij- 
ye aptirf, prepositio, ad regem equilo, ic pibe to cynincje, et cetera." 
.^Ifrici Gram. p. 3. 

' Home Tooke thinks this word is the imperative mood bi-tit»n, 
from hciin-ucan, to be out .- hence our conjunction but, be out. He 
thinks also that bot, the imperative' mood of botan, to boot, or per- 
haps bur, a compenuition, is the root of our conjunction but, to boot. 
— Tooke's Divenions of Purity, vol. i. p. 190, 

' This word in composition has a deteriorating meaning: a!>, Fop- 
heooan , to forbid i Fopbeman, (o conWemn ; Kupb'in, fo moAe OMMJ 
of. According to Tookc it is derived from the Gothic substantive 
JtAIKINA, i^ause. See Elymolog)-, 1 13, 
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Ne, ne, not, neither. 

N>' } not, no, not so 
e|-e, J ' 

f not, no, cer- 






4' 



tainhj not, 
certainly 
not so. 



no, not. 

Nocht. ]""'"'"■ 
Na Ia:p nellef, , 
at all. 



Nohr-J'on-Ije)-,'^ not, no, 
Nafic-lej-, [iieverthc- 

Naile|-, [less, ne- 

Najppe, J ver. 

N'ohpaeDep, neither. 
Nace-]ia» 
hpon, 
Nare|-hpoi 

Na cllef, ?ic», 710/ other- 
wise. 



ipon, J 



wo wise. 






_Klnt in comptwilion : as, n-abban not to have, from habbiin to have ; 
ifit begin with p or p, y is put instead ; as, n-yllan lu be untitling. 

" Tlie word ne not, is the unuuI negative ; it is atwayn set before 
v^rbs, like the Russian ve and the Lalin non .* for example, iDpt ftejraS 
lohannif leojininj ciiihcaj- anb fine ne ymjxxS, Why do the disciples 
)>f John J'axl, and thine j'ait not? ne majon hi jiwjtan, they cannot 
fast. By cutting off the e, tic Ls often nnade to coalesce with the fol- 
lowing noun or verb i thus, Nc aeiusum, and nepillebeeome nsnijum, 
and mile. See Chapter v. Note 39 anil 40. Na is the English no ; 
for example, na hfsep, Engl, no lohere : it also expreeses not in an 
antithesis, where ac, but, comes after ; for example, Na rpilce je jcc- 
73% ac, not as you sag, but, &c. Hcc. nallaf, not, is probably a contrac- 
■^nof nalscf, or iiaellef : for example, t^iWej ^tex an, not thiii alone. 
|n«r> '""■ Btei"8 lot to have come from na j>3?r, but rather to be an 
H)breviated form ofnallcj-: for example, Dy hicbiS Jfj-mnnnej- job. 
Hi J- J^r anpealbe]-, jif jc anpealO gob biS, that is. Therefore it is the 
^OOd of the man, iwl of the office, if the office be good. Ofhirojenpo 
jeeyiibe na j- of )pinc, that \a,Ofhis oien nature, not of thine. Negations, 






I the HtudcDt will pt 



■ by these examples, arc fre- 



qnently expressed in Saxon, as in other languages, by a simple word : 
~ "'" it frequently happens, that there is a double negation; one is 
■d before the noun, the other before the verb. Negative words 
ntpounded of iic- n-, do not form a complete negation, if ne be not 
Rented. For example. Nan mun ne pyaS nipne jcyp Co ealbuui 
Mje, JVoiBon seiL'eth a piece of nem cloth on an old garment. If se- 
nX such words are contained in the sentence, ne is still reiterated. 
w exaaiple, Ne jcj-e j-eah nxfpe iiaii man joB, So man ever saai God 
i OKI/ time; GepcnaSJiec jenan jucynbelic job ne2eja;t('aon innan 
Bpfclfumnxbban. You imagine that you have no nalvral good or hap- 
cithin yourselves. If the negative belong to a verb, both nc and dr 
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Kcah, Aar To3e3nef-,r(>war(£s,agaiinf, 

Op*, OF,Jirom Tomibbej-, anumg '' 

Opr|i, orvr, oAotV Topeap^ totvard 

On, £», i«/o Unbep, u.voer 

On-upn. 1,_^-JL-. Unpeop, ni^A. war 

I Oo-nppan, J ^f^ ^^ Up, uppan, uppe, tfl^' 
0<S, as far as, to above 

TiU ro". /o. See p. 139 Uran, ucon, without 
tod ooCe '. pi%, fTTTV, agaiast 

' Topapan, befirt 

Tbe pivmliiig prrpositioDs are aiso of extensive 
in the romposition of words, as weU as the foUomng 
separabW propositions. 

' IXSEPASASLE PREPOSITIOSS. 

MS. Tliere are some inseparable prepositions whiA 

are used only in composition ; such as rf», dis, rr, «q 

ecu*, among the Latins : as, 

TCnb, in coiBpositioa, signifies to or back : as, AnlH 
bibian, to JktfK for ; Anb-lan^, along ; AnV 
ppupnan, to offimdi Anb-p£eccan, to bring beekf 
Anb-jTanban, to siaad back, or resist ; AtiK 
j^pun, to enstfer or girc an answer. 

Gb signifies again, ofnete, back again: as, C&^enniBlJ 
regeneration, or neu- birth ; ^b-lean, a rettvral 
Cb-nifian, to reitew. Gb was also, as it is stiffi 
the termination of the perfect tense, and of tM 
perfect participle. 

Cpen signifies etpiai. Just, alikf : as, Gpen-bi^ccop, i 
feiiow bishop ; G pen-eaJb, of the same age, eowali 
Gpcn-blij-pan, to coagralulale or rr^ct with, ^ 

Gpr signifies again, back again : as, Gpt-ajjpatt, tt 



» ProbEtbly from ■fop>, like the Gothic AfAKA, (WMf^wnai 
ofspriiig, mcctuoT. As fom signifies catue, of signilios cottft^nenc^' 
Divenioiu of PurUf , \x>\. i. p. 367- 

'" It is singular ibat Co in composition has frequently a deltriori- 
(ing efiect : as, To-peuppan, the simie tu a-peoppan, toeatl'*^! 
from peoppin, (0 nut.- co-I^nban, to ocertum. demoluh ; fram'fn- 
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restore, to give back again ; GpC-apacian, to set 
up again. 

as, Ginbe, about ; 6m-bon, to compass about : 
also as, Qmx\, eyua/ } Gm-lon'^, equal length; Gin- 

leop, effualli/ dear. 

signifies by, for, from, against, besides : as, Fon- 

bspan, to restrain; Fop-beoban, toforbid, topro- 

hibil; Fop-beman, to be judged or decided between. 

See Etymology, 1 1 1, Note *. 
s signifies before: as, Fope-baepani/ocar/^ Ar/brf; 

Fope-cuman, to go before. 

denotes an error, defect, &c. : as, CDir-bopen, a ?nis- 

carriage; 02ty-l\ci;{n, to displease ; COiy-bon, to be 

done badly. 
denotes in, from, im : as, Op-jylOe, without price ; 

Op-Cpupian, tu distrust, 
denotes o_^, from : as, OJi-hyban, to hide from, to 

abscond ; OJi-baspj-can, to break off. 
"hnifies in, not, un: as, Un-abejenblic, in^ej'jfi/f ; 
b-boht, unhought ; Un-clean, not clean; Un- 

\£6, unk/imvn, uncouth, 

|. denotes against: as, pifiep-i-ecjan, to speak 

)gainst ; pij^ep-copen, rebellious. 

I acquaintance with the composition of words", 
cially by prepositions, will greatly facilitate the ac- 
ition of a language; for one radical term, combined 

prepositions, forms many words, ivlilch retain the 
location of tlieir simple parts. The recollection of 
radical words will be sufiicient to bring to the mind 
■ umerous derivatives, and will most deeply impress 
he memory the precise signification of many words, 
;h otlierwise could be scarcely ascertained. Thus 
Iban, to stand, compounded with ajen or onjean, 
•Hies Ajen-ptanban, to starid against, or to oppose-, 
'-pranban, to stand back or resist ; Op-pcanban, to 

See the composition of Latin words briefly treated in my " IiUto- 
">i lo Lutln ContlTuhg," p. 60 — G2. 
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matr. »r /> }enr: loniied a> the mind, io tmuiP^ or /o 

mof^t. TTius lisa- iic^^an* to Uad ; ]rrn>>an, io send^ 
ice. in^ -^'ixiDimniied ly lepanble and inscpttrmble prepo- 
-aiu ^rm nsmnr wonis '. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Ii4. A ooumaecijii s a. put of speech ' that connects 
w»i^i2^lnd senoences rugtther: 2s, I3e prenr "J jrppccS, 



- In Latin, the <wiiple word daea, to Itad^ " admits before it «^ 
ftd, aiJi, t:trcufn, 'ie, e, at. oA, per, pro, «, ja&, trami^ mod becomei ib- 
ciucm, /o lead from, omof^ Ac. ; adduco, Io lead io or 6ro^ ; coftdooo, 
to lead together or comduee ; and so of its other coai i i oun di, m6i§ 
the Mgnification of the preposition with the Tcrfas." See ^Irodscte 
to Latin Cotutrumg, p. $2. 

^ In respect of the real character and meaning of conjnnctioiis, I 
consider them as no distinct dasa of words, but, lifce adreibt (lee 
p. 180, Note *), as abbferialioiis of two or more significant words. 
The truth of this remark will be dearhr seen in the notes. As an ex- 
ample, we may give eac, and, which b only the impeiatife mood of 
eacan, to atid vnio, to eke, to increase. 

'< Perhaps it may be worth remarking, as an additional proof of the 
nature of this conjunction, that in erery language where this imjiert- 
ti ve is used conjunctiyely, the conjunction raries just as the veib does." 

'* In Danish, the conjunction ia t^, and the verb dger. 

*' In Swedish, the conjunction in och, and the verb %ka. 
" In Dutch, the conjunction is ook, from the yerb otckem. 
'' In German, the conjunction is auch, from the rerb audum. 

" In Gothic, the conjunction is ^TtK,, and the verb ^TiK^if- 
" As in Saxon the conjunction is eac,from tHe verb eacan.*' See 
Home Tooke*s Diversions of Parley, vol. i. p. 1 79. 

* " Conjunctio if je jeJ?eobnyjr o^g^ J^'P'Jwcj J>ef b«I no aiaj 
nahc ^ujih hine f ylpnc. ac he 2^P*S^ to^sebepe c^^p je nanum. je 
popb. ^if ^u beppytijr. Quis equitat in civUatem, hpa pic mco ^ 
pope. }on cfe% he. Rex, et Episcopus. jfc cynmg ^ ye bircop. feet.j 
If. mib. if coii/iiaclio; ego et tu,ic^ j^ii. poj^ he jefc^fc J^nf. Stat d 
4nptitur. he yccnc 'j f ppec^/' &c. iElfrtci Gramtn. p. 3. 
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Ch. 8.] 

He stands and speaks. iElf. Grammar. 8apl ^ licchoma 
pypca% anne mon, 7%r sotd and body make one man. 
Boet. 85, 9. 



Ac, 6ui 

/BjSep je--'- je, when--' 

then ; so - - ^ as 
Anb^onb(andinDan.-Sax. 

enbe), and, bui 
€ac\a&o(inDan.-Sax. oc, 

o/fo), and 
Gopnortlice, pitoblice, 

inerefore 
Pop}?e, T 

Foppan, I •^ 
Fop)>am, J 
Popbi ]H>nne, ^ because, 
Foppan J>e, > because 
FojiJ^m \e, J that 
Fupjw)n, fpilce, tf/*o 



tipaet, )>a, ^/ 
I3paej?eji, > ffTfETffER, 
)3paeJ>epe,5 y^/ 
Na Iej^*--ac, not only - - •• 

Nemnc : See Nymj^e 

Ne, nc hpaej^ep, nane^ nor, 

neither 

N;^m)>c* ornemfe, nemne, 

unless, but, except: from 

n]^m, &c. Tooke, vol. i. 

p. 171. 
0««e, or 
8am, whether 
8o¥lice, but 

8pa fpa, as, as if, as it were 
8pilce, as if, because, as 



^ From An-ab, the tmperatire Bood of A nan, to gite, and ah, a heap. 
Hence our and, which has the name import : as, " Two and two are 
fiymr ;** or. Two, add two to the heap, are four. Diversions of Purley, 
fnA. i. p.22|. 

^ The imperative mood of Cacan, to add, 

* The imperative mood of Gipan, to give; like the Gothic PIJ^Atf^ 
tofwe. nrom the imperative Gip is derived our English tf, Gif is 
to be found not only, as Skinner says, in Lincolnshire, hut in all our 
oM writers. Gawin Douglas, a Scotch poet and bishop, and transla-* 
tor of Virgil's JEneid about A.D. 1500, almost always uses gif. He 
has only once or twice used if: once he uses gewe, and once giffls; 
and sometimes in case and in cais, for gif, I shall only give one ex- 
ample oigif; and refer to the " Diversions of Pur ley " for other in-> 
stances, vol. i. p. 152, &c. 

" Forgiff me, Virgill, gif I thee offend.*' G. Douglas, Pref. p. 1 1 . 

' The imperative mood of iVyman or Neman, to takeaway, dismiss, 
with the addition of ^e, that : as, Nymbe, take away or dismiss that. 
Tooke's Diversions of Purley, voL i. p. 1 7 1 . 

O 
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fPart II. 



Spilce eac, moreover^ also^ 
besides 

Uton, uton nu, but^ be- 
side, moreover 

Daej-, \)\y because 

Deah, j^eah \e,' though, al- 
though 



Deah hpaej^epe, notwith- 
standing, nevertheless 
De lep, lest, nor 
Dy, therefore, because 
Pitoblice, but, therefore. 



CHAPTER IX. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

115. An Interjection is a word that expresses asy 
sudden emotion of the mind: as, pa ijr me. Woe is me! 



Gala, 0/ alas' ! 
Gala eala, very good! very 
well! well-well! 
Gala, jip, O! if or that 
Gala hu, O / hotv 
Gpne, behold* ! • 
Gop, alas ! ah ! 
I2a, ha, he, he, (laughing) 
l2eonu, behold! 



I^ij la, alas ! , 
La, lo ! behold! O' ! 
Loca, look! see! behold! 
Loca nu, look now! see 

here ! 
pa or pala, alas ! 
pe la pa, well-away ! 
Pella pel, well, well! 
pel me, well is me! 



» As, Gala b]io)?e]i ecjbyphc. cala hpspc bybejr J?u. O, brother Eg- 
bert ! O ! what didst thou ? Bede. 

^ As, 6pne nu, behold now ! 

3 La hu oipc, Lo ! how oft. La nu, Lo ! now. Behold now ! Lai> 
both prefixed and affixed to interrogations : a.s. La hpilc, who ? pf>c 
I J ^ la. What is that 9 Pilt \\\ hi, mit thou ? i j Jwji jenoh la. Is wn 
enough? 



( 195 ) 

PART HI. 

SYNTAX. 

Chapter I. 

THE CONSTttUCTION OF SENTENCES* 

1 . Syntax (from a-vvTa^ig, composition) teaches the 
composition, order, agreement, and government of words 
Ul a sentence. 

2. A sentence, being an assemblage of words, express- 
ing a perfect thought, or making complete sense, is di- 
stinguished at the end by a period^ or full stop, marked 
thus, (:• or 7). 

Sentences are divided into Simple and Compound. 

3. A simple sentence has in it but one nominative case 
Md one finite verb', either expressed or understood ; as, 

Caman lypobe:- Gen. v. 12. 

Cainan lived. 

Scjieamaf )rtobon:- Csed. 72. 15. 

Streams stood, 

8e ISaelenb pcop:- John xi. 35. 

The Saviour wept. • 

These are sentences, because they express perfect 
thoughts, or make complete sense. 

If the verb be active, the sentence must not only have 
a nominative case, and a finite verb, but an accusative ; 
because^ without the accusative case, no complete sense 
would be communicated. If we say, Ic f ylle, / give ; 
PilnijaS men, men desire ; and l3ie polbon habban, 
ihejf might have ; it is manifest the sentences are imper-* 
feet : but if the accusative cases pifbom, anpealbep and 
— ■ ■ • * I — — — • — ■ — • ""■ — _ 

* A finite verb is that to which number and person belong : a verb 
is called //life, to distinguish it from a verb of the Affinitive mood. 

o 2 
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J)a hpile, so iong as, ifntU, 

while, then. 
Da hpile J>e, while. 
On ]}if healp, on this pari. 
On pa healp, on that part. 
On fa j-pifpan healp, on 

the right side. 
On Jia pynj-rjian healp, vn 

the irft side. 
Becpyh ]iaj- fin^, iVt //it 

mean while, or season. 
yBc nexCan, Iff/ length, 
JBt nyhj-ran, / at last. 
On a pop ult), in every 

world, for ever. 
COeb micel hpil, a little 

while. 
Dasji pihc, Jorlhwith, by 

and by. 
On niht, by night. 
BaWc^jJidly, perfectly. 
TOib ealle, altogether^ at- 

tircly. 
Gallef to psepte, too/ast- 

ly, too surely. 
Gallej- ro jelanje, all too 

long, niniium. 
Nimjie pen pspe, vnless, 

except. 
Spi])e-ieji, rc}-y early. 

109. ADVERBS 

Na'\ no. neit/ter. 



[Part II. 

On hjia;]ittne)-|-e, in a 
short time. 
Ymblyrel, l„,,„fe„ai 

alycel, J 

InpCtPpe, X soon, 

8ona inprajpe, / guichli/. 
Selbhpenne, I , , 
c i*u } seldom. 

oelOhpfenne, J 

On brec, 1 l i j 
„ , ; >oackwarai. 
On baclinj, J 

Erehenft, -e, -op, -pe, H^^ 

Anlferr, 1 , ,i - , , 
anlaj-Ce, j 

On lapce, fit last, at length. 
Gpt yona, forthwith. 
To popan J^am, farther- 

more, beside. 
Tuna, 
Tup; 

So tes, }'"''"■!'• 
Tomepijen, Imnm'row. 
/6c pumiim c^ppc, som- 

times, nmv and then, 
I3u lanje, how lon§. 
J3u opt, how often. 
pd-hpasp, 'Xeveryxehetti 
riepel-hpa;p,j of^fdy. 
6!lep-hpibep, to or W 

wards some otlicr pUet. 

or NEGATION. 

Ne", not. 



lua, 1 



twice. 



'T The letter n contracted from ne not, is used in to m position M 
V negative, especially in pronouns and odverbE ; ne. Nan, notAnUi 
10 on?, Trom an one, like the Icelandic n-einn, English n-onc. Lata 
i-iillus,&i-.,n-3pjpe, English n-cver. If Ihc chief noril begin ivith 



I 
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Ne, ne, not, ndlhtr. ^'ohc-lK)n-l!pf-,•^ not, no, 

N^r, "1 Nabe-ler, \nevertkc- 

.rmr ' } not, no, not so v, !, J' >, 

^e^e, J Nallef, T/fii-, ne- 

^ r not, no, rer- Naspjic, J ver. 

: ne|-e, J ta'mli/ not, Nohpscfteji, neither, 

. , ' . t Jilt llltX/f. 



Wise. 



, no, not. Narefhpon, 

ohr, 7 , Na eller, no, not other- 

XT L— fno, nut. . ' ' ' 

WochC, J ivtse. 

Na laef, nel!ef, «o, «o/, 

|_ not at all. 



iVnt in compoailinn -. ns, n-abbati not lo hnve, from h^bbiin lo btire ; 
% begin with p or p, y is put instead ; as, n-yllan to be unwilling. 
" The word ne not, is the usual negative ; it is always set before 
lbs, like the Russian ne and the Latin nun .- for example, bfi f ajtaS 
junnif leopninj ciuhrajr and J'lnc ne fsjcaS, fVhg do the duciples 
'John fast, and thine fiul not ? no mason hi jrtejcao, thei) cannot 
at. By cutting off the c, ne it often made to cooleace with the fol- 
wingnounor verb; thus, Ncieuijum, and nepdlebecomensmjuni, 
id nillc. See Chapter v. Note 39 and -JO. Na \h the English no . 
r example, na h]%ji, Engl. »u where: it nloo expreeses uot in an 
ltithe«is, where ac, but, comes after : for example, Na rrilce je j-ec- 
fiS ae, nol w you tay, but, &c, Sec. nullaj, not, is probably a contrac- 
m of nalxf, or na eJlef : for example, nalk)' ^xc an, not this alone. 
Wj-, not, seeraB not to have come from na psf]', but rather to be an 
ibreviatcd form ofnallt]-; for example, Dy hii:biB|?xj-tnonne| jo&, 
•r J"*! supealbtf, jif je aripealS joB biS, that is. Therefore it is the 
Md of the man, not of the o^ce, if the office be good. Ojhijojenpo 
tcynbc naj- oe ^loe, that is. Of his own nature, not of thine. Negations, 
er, as the ntudent will perceive by these examples, arc fre- 
ly expressed in Saxon, as in other languages, by a simple word : 
ill it frequently happens, thai there is a double negation ; one is 
Isced before the noun, the other before the verb. Negative words 
[iinpounded of nc- n-, do not form a complete negation, if iic be not 
Bpeated. For example. Nan man ne jiyaV mpne jfcyp to calbum 
Mif e. No man semeth a piece of nem doth on an obi garment. If se- 
enl such words are contained in the sentence, nc is stitl reiterated. 
far example, Ne ^ejc feah njtppe nan man ^i-O, No man ever aaw God 
\tmytimei Gepenaii^cxenao jetyubclic ^ub ne ^ejailfaon innan 
if j'clptim nxbban, You imagine that youhaveno natural good or hap- 
Kilhia yourselves. If the negative belong to a verb, both ne and nn 
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Gall f pole ajiay ^ ytobon:- Exod. xxxiii. 8. 
^il the people (sUrgebat) arose and (stabant) stood. 

1 3. Two or more nominative cases singular will have 
a verb plural ; as, 

Ic ^ Faebep fynt an:- John x. 30. 

/ and the Father are one. 

CDaej \\xi mob "j J^m jefceabpipnef jepeon:- Boet. 

146. 18. 
Thy mind and reason may see. 

THE SECOND CONCORD. 

14. The second concord is between the substantive 
and tlie adjective. 

The adjective or participle is always of the same num- 
ber, case, and gender as the noun. 
Da pyht aej^elo bi^ on J)am mobe:- Boet. ^7. 22. 
The right nobility is in the mind- 
J3ep If mm leopa punu:- Matt. xvii. 5. 
Here is my beloved Son. 
Iierceabpifnep ip pynbeplic cpaept J^aepe paple:- 

Boet. 79. 36. 
Reason is the peculiar endowment of the soul. 

THE THIRD CONCORD. 

15. The third concord is between the relative and the 
antecedent. 

The relative agrees ' with its antecedent in gender, 
number, and person. Its case depends upon 
some other word in the sentence. 



' The relative agrees in number, case, and gender with the noun 
onderstood after it. When the nopn understood is supplied in the ex- 
amples, they will stand thus : 

JNe fyjicesX aeprep J^m mece \e (mete) poppyp^. 

"Di nemna^ hij naman. -GmaoDbel. ^f (nama) yy Gob mib u j. 

Rice on ]?am (pice) he leopiV. 

In the first example J^e agrees with mete, which w the nominative 
case to the verb poppypW. In the second, ^ agrees with nama^ which 
is the nominative case to yp : and in the tnird, )«m agrees with pice 
in the dative case governed by the preposition oo. 



too HVNTAx. [Part in; 

Nc pJjicea'S a-prep ]iam mcce J-e pojipyp^:- John 

vi. 27. 
Labour not after the meat whic/i perLs/icth. 
JSi nemna^ hij- naman. Gmanuhel. jJ yp. Coft mi& 

up:- Matt. i. 23. 
Thei/ shall call his name Emanuel, which ts, God 

with us. 
Rice on fiam he leop^:- Horn. Elstob. 44. 12. 
The kingdom in which he Hveth. 

CHAPTER III. 

OF GOVERNMENT. 

Guvernment of IVoti»s. 

16. One substantive governs another, signifying a 
different tiling, in the genitive case. 

Diref mannej- hojif :■ Mlf. Gram. 

Tnis man's horse. 

EJnninj hcoponef-:- K. Alfred's Will. 

King of Heaven. 

Dyf yr luOea cyninj:- Luke xxlji. 38. 

This IS king oj the Jews. 

\7- But nouns signifying the same thing are put in 
the same case. 

jeitrjieb. Kunin; pasj- pealhftob Sifj-e bec:- Boet. 
Preef. xi. 

KiTig Alfred was translator of this book. 

18. A noun signifying praise or blame is put in the 
I genitive case ; as, 

Dir pole ij" heapbep mober:- Exod. xxxii. 9. 

This people is of hard mind. 

Da paspon hpicer lichainan. 1 caejper anbplitan 
fel ■ ■ • ■ - 



men:. Horn. Elstob. II. 16, 
They were of white complexion, i 

countenance. 
Hobpe jleaupnei-fe cniht:- Bede, 
j4 boy of good disposition. 
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19. The genitive case is sometimes put alone, the 
former noun being understood ; as, 

J3e jej^h lacobum Zebebei:- Matt iv. 21. 
He saw James the son of Zebedee. (Sunu, the son, 
is understood). 

20. Words which express rneasurey weighty age^ &c. 
are put in the genitive case. 

Bpeoton ][- eahta hunb mila lan^. "j tu hunb mila 

bpab:. Bede473.11. 
Britain is eight hundred mites long, and two huu" 

dred miles broad. 
Punb yncej- lanx:- L. h- iElfr. R. 40. 
A wound an inch long {the length of an inch). 

2 1 . Nouns signifying the catise or manner of a thing, 
or the instrument by which it is done, are put in the 
dative case. 

Anb heo clj^pobe mycelpe j^epne:- Luke i. 42* 

And she cried with a loud voice. 

Jiij^ paejenobon fpyj^e myclum jepean:- Matt.ii. 10. 

They rejoiced with very great joy. 

J5i yppaeca^ nipum tunjum:- Mark xvi. 17. 

Tney spoke with new tongties. 

22. Nouns signifying part of time, or answering the 
question when, are put in the genitive case. 

Dae J- bajey (illo die). Jos. x. 1 1. 

That day. 

Daejef ^ nihtef (die et nocte). Gen. xxxi. 40. 

By day and nigfu. 

23. Duration of time, or nouos answering the ques- 
tion how long, are put in the accusative or dative case. 

Dny baza]^ (tres dies). (Jos. ii. 16). 

Three aays. 

I3pi ftanbe je hep ealne baej ibele:- Matt. xx. 6. 

ff^hy stand ye here ail day idie ? 

Dnim ba^um (tribus diebus). Exod. x. 23. 

Three days. 






2D2 SYNTAX. [Part. Ill, 

24. Noons ending in pull and lice, and words com- 
poonded with epen, epn, or emn, and the noun )'€ap|:, 
mtt^ govern a dative case. 

fHifit'puIl )am cynninjum:- JEU. 

To be h om o m rtd by kings. 

Gpen-brcan f^m apoprolum:- Wanl. Cat. p. 5. 1. 

To be Hie ike apasiies. 

Gmn-nju^ hcom :• Oros. 1. 10. 

Cvfiertffjf' Mtiih /AflR. 

Unapec^enbhc snijum:- Chr. «Sa«r. mxi. 35. 

Imejrp^rssib^ to mnf 4me. 

Rre Ja )Tny )>e u|r hcapp py:- John xiii. 29. 

.fiinr iir iJ^^ wrUeh/ar us is necessary. 

Nrp hahun Isecep nan J^eapp:- Matt. ix. 12. 

ficnt is mm wm ^m pfysuimn to ihe well. 

^. A Qwrn wtdi a participle, or two nouns with the 
wucd bcift^ onderstood between them, governed by no 
^her wurd in the sentence, aie put in the dative case, 
:>ometiaies called the dative absolute. 

Gebijebum cneopum:- Mark, i. 40. 

Knees being bent {wiih bended knees). 

THE GOVERNMENT OF ADJECTIVES. 

26. Superlatires^ pariiiives^^ numeral adfeciives^ the 
relative T>pa, irAo, and at^eciices in ihe neuter gender 
without a substantive^ generally govern the genitive 
case; as, 

I3paec ypelep bybe fep:- 

What ml (what of evil) did this man ? 

CDaej aenij ^mj jobep beon op Nazape% :• John.i.46. 

May any good (any thingf of good) be of (from) 
Nazareth ? 



^ This rule extends so &r, that when a similar idea is comprehended 
in the sentence, the genitive case is used, though no partitive word b 
expressed ; as, 

Nif hit oa \e jecynbe fette J>u hi ajc. 

It belongs. not to % nature to possess them. 
Here jecynbc is in the genitive case, as if w6 should say It is w^ </ 
thy nature &c. See Rask's Grammar, p. 100. 
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Sume ^ajia bocepa:- .Luke xx. 39. 

Some of the Scribes. 

Jipapirjxa, monna (quisnam sapientum .^) Boet. 37. 2. 

ff^hich of the wise men ? 

Galpa pypta mae^c (omnium herbarum maxima). 

Mark, iv. 32. 
The greatest of all herbs. 
Naht ypelep:- 
No evily or nought of evil. 

27. Tha7i after the comparative degree* is made by 
j7onne, jjaenne, and sometimes ]>e. 

De pynt pelpan ]7onne maneja ppeappan :• Matt. 
X. 31. 

Ye are better than many spai^ows. 

When the words j?onne, jjaenne, or }7e,are omitted after 
a comparative, the following word is put in the genitive 
or dative case. The above passage in Luke xii. 7* is 

Ge fynt betepan manejum j-peappum:- 

Ye are better' ttian many sparrows. 

28. Adjectives denoting plenty ^ want ^ likeness y dig- 
nity ^ worthfulnesSy care or desirey knowledge^ ignorance, 
also the substantive panp, want, have sometimes a dative 
and jsometimes a genitive caise after them. 

Fulle beabpa bana:- Matt, xxiii. 27- 

Full of dead bones. 

8e JSaelenb paep pull halj^um japte:- Luke iv. 1. 

The Saviour was full of the (to the) Holy Ghost. 

I2u pela pilejena:- Matt. xvi. 9, 10. 

How many baskets ? 

Sumep ^mjep pana:- Boet. 34. 9. 

Want of something. 

Gelica mmep Jjeopep(similis mei servi). Numb. xii. 7. 

Like my servant. 

Daep ilcan pypfe:- (ejusdem dignus). Deut. xix. 19. 

Worthy of the same. 

PeopJ^mynJja jeopn: Boet. p. 151. 

Desirous of honour. 



^&^ syntax. [Pan III. 

Boca jleap:- Boet. p. 151. 

Skilled in books. 

L'npip gobcunban naman:- Bede 582. 18. 
Ignoraiil of the divine name. 

2!), Tlie interrogative, and the word that answers to 
it, must be in the same case. 

Tiys^f anhcnyj- yy \iif '] J-ip opepjeppiC. Jiaej" la- 

refey:- Matt. xxii. 20. 
Jrhase likeness is this, mid this .'superscription? 
Ctpsar's. 

30. The neuter verb has the same case after as before 
it; as, 

Ic eom asjiifC "] lip:- John xi. 25. 
/ am resurrection and life. 

3 1 . Verbs which signify to name admit a nominatiTe 
case after them ; as, 

Da pesf f um conpil. Jjjec pe hepeCoha haca^ :■ Boet. 

2. 1. 
There was a certain cotisul that we name a heretoha'- 
Se riBelenb. Jie if jenemneb Epipc;' Matt. i. 16. 
The Healer who ts named Christ. 

32. Verbs of trying, follmving, depriving, of wag- 
ing, enjoying, visiting, doing, eapecting, listening, re- 
calling, accusing, ceasing, asking, pitying, pealban, /" 
govern or command, 8fc. and sometimes the verb naiief 
have after them a genitive" case. 



' From hepe, an army, andceon, to lead. 

' In most of these instances there is an ellipsis of some word ; 

eapc >u (sepepa) upej- jefepef. 

Art t/iou (a companion) of out company. 

Da )inj \e fynft ()a finj) Eobef. 

The things which art {the tkingi) of God, 

Cip he bic (jife) pfccj-. 

Ifheai/HagifiyofaJUh. 

Di fealbun (bxl) eop^an. 

They govern (part) of the earth. 



&c. 



Ac. 



When there is no ellipsis, the verbs mentioned in the rule gem- 
raltv govern ihf hi 
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Irob com f he polbe panbian eopep:* Exod. xx. 20. 

God came that he wouid try you. 

Ne pilna J>u ]?iner nehtjran hufef :• Exod. xx. 17. 

fFish not thou thy neigfUnmr^s house. 

6apt bu upej- jepepcf^- Jos. v. 13. 

Art thou of our company. 

Da J?in^ ]>e pmb Ifobe|-':- Matt. xvi. 23. 

The thmgs that are God's. 

Ne panba J?u Jjinej- Iiobef :• Deut. vi. 16. 

Teinpt not thy God. 

J3i pealbon eop)?an:- Psalm xliii. 4. Cott. Jul. A. 2'. 

yAi^ govern the earth. 

Upe jemiltj-ub:- Mark. ix. 22. 

Pity us. 

Ne be]?uppon lacep ba J>e hale j-ynt:- Luke v. 31 . 

(Non egent medico ilii qui sani sunt) 

They who are well^ need not a physician. 

Ic onbpeb f ]>\x me bepeapobeft J^mpa bohtpa:- 
Geu. xxxi. 31. 

I /eared that thou wouldst bereave me of thy daugh- 
ters. 

8e r^lpa Dobep picep ^eanbibobe:- Mark xv. 43. 

fflio himself watted for (of) the kingdom of God. 

8unu mm. hlypte mmpa popba:* Gen. xxvii. 43. 

My son ! listen to my words. 

Irip he bit pipcep- Matt. vii. 10'. 

If he ask a fish. 

33. Verbs of depriving j giving^ and restoring y com- 
manding ^ obeying^ servings reproving, accusing, forbid- 
^Sng, telling, answering, believing, thanking, &c. also 
the words pilian or pyli^ean, to follow, &c. with all verbs 
put acquisitively, govern the dative case. 

Do^ pel ]?am J?e eop ypl bo^ :• St. Matth. 

Do well to those that do evil to you. 



^ See Note • in preceding page. 
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Dnmni mann ic popjice hojif : iElf. Gram. 
To this man I gwe a horse. 

ftpaec Jippt J?u me. ane hoc ic jijze be:- M\{, Gr. 6. 
What gwest thou nie 9 One book I give thee. 
Unclaenum j^aj^um bebyt. ^ hi hyprumiaS him: 

Mark i. 27. 
He commandeth the unclean spirits, and they obey him, 
Ne maej nan J?eop tpam hlapopbum J^eopian :• Luke 

xvi. 13. 
A^o servant can serve two lords. 
VSym J?ancobe:- Luke xvii. 16. , 
He thanked him. 

Pmbaf anb f ae him hyp|-iimiaS :• Mark i. 27. 
Winds and sea obey him, 
Fop]?am J?u mmum popbum ne jelypbert:- Luke 

i. 20. 
Because thou believedst not my words. 

34. Active verbs govern the accusative case. 
Dirne mann ic lupije:- ^If. Gram. 6. 
/ love this man. 

Dir J>mc3 \c jelaehte:- iElf. Gram. 6. 
/ laid hold of this thing. 

35. Verbs of asking, teaching, and clothing, govern 
the accusative of the person and thing. 

Jiyne axobon f bijj-pell:- Mark iv. 10. 
Him tliey asked that parable, 
JS^f leopnmj-cnihtar hme an bijfpell ahpbon: 
His disciples asked him (this) one parable. Mark 
vii. 17. 

36. When two verbs come together, the latter is put 
in the infinitive mood. 

Sappa fceal habban pmu:- Gen xviii. 11. 

Sarah shall have a son. 

ye pilla^ jej-eon:- Matt. xii. 38. 

We wish to see, or we would see. 

Ic" polbe acrian:- *Bbet. 84. 33. 

/ tvould ask. 
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Ic ne maej cuman:- Luke xiv. 20. 
/ cannol come. 

37- The infinitive inood will have an accusative case 
before it. 

Spa je jej-eo^ me habban:- Luke xxiy. 39. 
As ye see me have. 

Da j-ecjaS hyne libban:- Luke xxiv. 23. 
fVho say that he lives. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

38. Prepositions govern the dative or accusative case*. 

39, Prepositions are sometimes separated from tlie 
vords which they govern : they are then emphatically 
placed before the verb in the sentence ; as, 

Daet \\x P/6R nane myp])e ON naepbey t :• (Instead 

of jjaepon.) 
That thou hadst not any mirth therein. 
8e anjel J3 YRG FRACO jepar :• Luke 1 . 38. (In- 

stead of ppam hype) . 
The angel departed from her. 
Open ealle ))a pcipe DG he ON pcpipe :• (Instead 

of on be) . 
Over alt the diocese in which he hears confessions. 
Daenjlap pupbon apenbe op )?am pae^epan hipe D6 

hi ON jepceapene paepon:- iElf. Horn. (In- 
stead of on J)e). 
TTie angels were changed from that heautifil form in 

which they were created. 
liob pophte J>a J?one man mib hip hanbum. 1 I5ICD 

ON ablfop paple :• iElf. Hom. (Instead of on 

him). 
God then made the man with his hands ^ and into him 

breathed a soul. 



• For a list of the Prepositions and the cases governed by them, 
^^^ Etymology, ill and 112. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

40. Conjunctions join' like cases, moods and tenses '"; 
«s, 

nepceop Dob heopenan anft eopjian ;- Gen. i. I. 

God created heaven and earth. 

Da polbe Cob jepylan. ■] jeinnian Jjone lype :• Mi. 

Horn. 
Then would God fill up and repair the defect. 

41. Some Conjunctions expressing doubt, or contin- 
gency, as Jieah, though, j-pilce, as if, \xz, that, hpfejifp, 
whether, jip, if, j-am, whether, &c. are said to require 
the subjunctive mood ; as, 

l3pffiC ppema^aenejum menn fteah he ealne mibftan- 

eapb jeitpyne. gyp he hyj- pple pojipyjib \o- 

laS :- Matt. xvii. 26. 
What shall {it) profit any man, though he gain all 

the world, if he suffer [the) destruction of his sad. 
r>pa2r bo ic. bEec ic ece lip aje :- 
lyhat shall / do, that I may obtain eternal life 
Spylce he anpealb hjepbe:- Matt. vii. 29. 
As if he had authority. 
Lseta^ ^ pe jepeon hpie^ep l3eliap cnmc:- Marb| 

XV. 36. 
Wait that we may see whether Elias come. 
Sam hio rie pynrum. ram hio rie unpynrnm :■ Bort<f 

136. 21. 
Whether she [fortune) be kind, or unkind. 

42. It often happens that these and other conjunc- 
tions have a verb following them in the indicative mood. 

ftpaej^ep ij- ejipe Co pecjenne:- Mark. ii. y. 
Whether is easier to iay. 

" For a list &c. of Conjunctions, see £lj(noto^y, 114. p. 193. 

'" Some affirm that conjunction.i join only sentences, and that lb« i 
always suppose an ellipsl*. ThuK in the examples above, the lull M 
trnces will be 

Gejreop (!oo hcof t'naii. and xej-ceop Go^ copfaii. 

Da^olbeCiob jcfryllau ^one ly;iF. -j ^a polbc Ciob2i>tiiiiiaa ^oM I 
Jyjic, 
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Jjif pc i^cjaft:. Matt. xxi. 25. 
If we say^ or shall say. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

43. Interjections have a nominative or an accusative 

le after them ; as» 

La rjieonb:- Matt. xxii. 12. 

Ojriend! 

La J?u hccetepe :• Matt. vfi. 5. or Gak hcetejie :• 

Luke. vi. 42. 
O thou hypocrite ! or O hypocrite ! 
Boy me :• Ps. cxix. 5. 
j4n me I 

pa me :• Bede 634. 28. 
^las me I 

pel la J^u eca j-ceppenb :• Boet. p. 154. 
O thou eternal Creator t 



^la^mmmm 



PART IV. 

• ^ PROSODY. 

• 

1. Prosody Ueaches' the sound and quantity of syl- 
iles, and the measures of verse' in the different kinds 
poetical composition. 

2. For the convenience of giving a complete view of 
lat has been written on Anglo-Saxon versification, I 
■I I ■ % ■■■■■■ 

Prosody (irpotf'w^^)^ from «'po; iOy and wli^ a song, treats not only of 
accent and proper pronunciation of single words^ but of whirtever 
Hes to their harmonious collocation in a Sentence of poetry. 

We apply the term verse, or turn, to a certain denomination of po- 
al measure, at the close of which, we turn to the beginning of an- 
er. It is denominated verse, from versus (a turning), in contradi- 
iction to what the Saxons termed )!op]?-pihr-jpp8ece, right forth or 
ward speech, or what we now call prose, {oratio prosa i. e. prorsa,) 
vsus being formerly used for rectus, — a composition flowing right 
Mtrd, without regular verse, turn, or interruption. See Ingram's In- 
f^vraZ Lecture on the Utility of AnghSaxon Literature, p. 48^ 
te ^ GranVs English Grammar, p. 382. 

P 
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hnve tlividefi Prosody into three parts: I. The probable 
Origin of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. — II. Observations on the 
peculiar Manner in which the Anglo-Saxons madelled 
_ their Verse, and the Characteristics of its Diction.— 
, III, Tlie Division of their Poetry and their different Spe* 
cies of Verse. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE PROBABLE ORIGIN OF ANGLO-SAXON POETRT. 

3. Few topics of human research are more curious 
than the history ofpoelry, from its rude beginning , to 
that degree oTexcenence to which it has long been raised 
by our ingenious countrymen. 

In no country can the progress of poetical genius be 
more satisfactorily traced than in our own. At tlie com- 
mencement of the Anglo-Saxon power, their poetry «ia 
in its rudest state : indeed, it could scarcely have been 
less cultivated, to have been at all discernible. But to- 
wnrds the close of the Anglo-Saxon sera, it began to lay 
sside its humble dress and coarser features, and to as- 
.sunie the style, the measures, and the subjects, whicK 
in a future age, were so happily displayed as to deserve 
the notice of the latest posterity. 

4, It is probable that the Anglo-Saxon poetr)- arow 
from the desire of the people lo greet their chieftains.— 
When a favourite chief or hero had been victorious, he 
was doubtless received, on his return, by the clamorous 
rejoicings of his people — One called him, itrat-e ; an- 
other,_/f«Tf ; and another, irresislible. He was pleased 
with these praises ; and some one at his feast, anxious M 
engage his favours, repeated the various epithets will' 
whicli he had been greeted. 

Edmund, 

ilie brave chief, 

irrexiNiible in bnllle ! 
.slaughtered Itt.s 



This \% the substance of an Anglo-Saxon poem. 
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5. When these praises were found to interest the va- 
nity of the chiefs, and to excite their liberality, more 
labour would be bestowed in the construction of such 
cfliisions. Music being joined to poetry, and men find- 
ing it beneficial to sing or recite a chieftain's praise, we 
may imagine that, to secure to themselves the profit of 
tbeir profession, they would exert some little ingenuity 
to make difficulties which would raise liieir style above 
the vulf^ar phrase — 'Die easiest mode of making a pecu- 
liar style, was forcing the words out of tlieir natural ar- 
rangement by a wilful inveision. 

When the Bards saw what effect their laboured praises 
had upon their chiefs, the compliment would be more 
highly seasoned ; and then their inversions would be 
raised into occasional metaphors : — the hero would be 
called the eagle oi battle, the /ordof sliields, the giver of 
ftracelets, the helmet of the people; and the lady would be 
Saluted as a beautiful elf. 

As society advanced in its attainments, tlie transition, 
the alliteration, and other ornaments, might be added, 
iitheras new beauties, or as new difiicukies. 

fl. When the style of the nation liad been improved 
into an easy and accurate prose, the ancient style may 
ilave been preserved by the bards, from interest and de- 
lign, and by the people from habit and veneration. Thus 
dumbly, it is conceived, the Anglo-Saxon poetry arose, — 
»t first the exclamations of a rude people greeting their 
chieftains, and soon repeated by some men from the pro- 
it derived from it. When, from the improvement of 
he manners and state of the people, a more culti- 
'aled style, or what we call prose, became general, be- 
:ause better fitted for the use of life, — then the old rude 
■tyle was discontinued. The bards, however, retained 
Lnd appropriated this, because more instrumental to their 
krofeasional advantages. To enjoy these more exclu- 
ively, to secure their monopoly of credit and gifts, they 
■dded more difficulties to the style they adopted, to make 
t more remote from vulgar attainment ; till, at length, 
heir poetical style became for ever separated from prose, 
p 2 



i 
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In tliuscoiisiileriiif; our ancient poiitry, as an artificul 
and mechanical thing, cultivated by men chiefly Ml 
trade, we must not be considered as confounding it widt 
those dtfliglitful beauties wliich we call poetry. TheM 
nave arisen from a different source ; probably more froB 
the Nurinan than the Saxon muse, and ore of much late 
date. They are the creations of subsequent genius : tht 
have sprung up, not in its dark and ancient days, buti 
a succession of better times, during the many ages whil 
followed, in which the general intellect of society hat 
cuntinually improving, taste and imagination uso i 
proved. The English fancy was cultivated with assidut 
labour for many centuries before Chaucer arose, or conl 
have arisen. True poetry is the offspring of a cultivaM 
mind. Art cannot produce it without nature; but r 
ther can nature make it, where art is wholly unknoi 
Hence, all that we owe to our Anglo-Saxon ancestoni 
poetry is, that, by accident or design, they perpetuate 
a style of composition different from the common laa 
guage of the country, which gradually became appttf 
printed to fancy and music. In happier times, genid 
using it as the vehicle of its efHisions, improved it 1^ 
slow degrees, and enriched it with ever succeeding beU 
ties; till that rich stock of poetry lias been created, wtiill 
is the pride of our literature and country', 

CHAPTER II. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE PECULIAR MANNER IN WWCS 
THE ANGLO-SAXONS MODELLED THEIR VERSE, JH* 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ITS DICTION. 

7. A very different method of punctuation is ofc 
servable in the prosaic and poetical manuscripts of ^ 
Saxons. A single point or dot, answering to our coniim 

' 



' See Turner's Uisloji/ of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. book bt. Al 
. iii. p. 312. where much additionnl informniion may be obtain(4 
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semicolon, and colon, is very Hparingly used in prose : — 
but in poetry it occurs repeatedly, at short intervals, 
u-bere it cannot be required to divide a sentence into sub- 
ordinate clauses ; iind, therefore, it is evidently used to 
denote the termination of the poetic line. This rhyth- 
mical punctuation is indispensable in Saxon poetry, 
which, being written in continuous lines, it would other- 
wise be difficult to distinguish from prose. It may also be 
observed, that in poetry the Saxons never began a seu- 
lencc in the middle of a line. 

8. The Anglo-Saxon versification does not depend 
upon a fixed' and determinate number of syllables, nor 
on that marked attention to their quantity which Hickes ^ 
supposed to have constituted the distinction between 



' See Ellis's Preface to Specimrns of eaTty Engtiih Poels. 

* Hickeij, indiA|iulably one of the mu^t leamud of (hose who can be 
Kail) to hnve examined wirh a critical eye oiir Snxon literatufc, appears 
perhaps nowhere to so little Advantage, as in the pages which he hm 
detlicated to Anglo-Snron poetry. Influenced by the desire of reducing 
every thing to some classicnl standard, — a prejudice not uncomrnon in 
thi- age in whidi he wrote, — he endeavours, with greater Kcnl than 
Micccits, to show that (he writers whom he was reiu mm ending to the 
world, observed the legitimate rules of Lalin prosody, and measured 
their feet bv syllabic quantity. In making so large demands upon the 
credulityof'his readers, he was, though unconsciously.lajing the foun- 
dution of future scepticism. A later author (Mr, Tyrwhitt),juall^- ce- 
lebrated for the success of his critical researches on many subjecU 
connected both with early English and with classical literature, but 
whoKC acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon poetry appears to have been de- 
rived principally, if not entirely, from the Thesaurus of the illustrious 
scholar above alluded to, was'the first person who ventured openly 
to dissent from his authority. Startled by the extrnvagance of 
Dr. Hiekes's opinions on this subject, and unconvinced by the argu- 
ments adduced in iholr support, he advances into the opposite ex- 
treme ! declares he can discover in the productions of our Saxon 
htirdn no traces whatever either of a regular metrical system, or even 
of that alliteration which had hitherto been regarded ns their invaria- 
Uechamcterislic; andfinnlly professeshimselfunabletoperceive"any . i 
difference between the poetry and the prose of that people, further than C. 
the employment of a more mflated diction and inverted construction T 
of sentence, in that to which the former title wus usually nffi.ted." S 

It cannot, 1 trust, be considered ns disrcspecirul 10 the ineniorv of 
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■esse ;iiid pctwe. Like the Icelandic and other andept 
Ijochu: n^^^"^ it has a peculiar construction. Its cha« 
EKterisdc feature depends upon alliteration and the con- 
Cxnixal use oi a eertaia definite rhythm, with some pe- 
culiuritles cf dietion. 

AiliceTarioD, bein^generall jdiscoTerable in Anglo-Sax- 
ua pcecnr '. will daim the first attention. The rhythm, 

^^wig iccuanitf»h«u jod caofid pbDoliogist, to suggest that a moie care- 
tni mi vuueqc ertmniiicica oc the qaestkm would probably hate ib- 
oiKeii lum ai> w^cniiw dme anqiBliaed ^and I cannot but think ii- 
cunsobscace.- wsetCtfcsw h jppean thai our Anglo-Saxon ancoloit 
jubuz^rL toad in ^om ji e asoi e xDcved, the northern Scalds in fan- 
Imc :he ftmrrjRf jf ±iKr wr^e Vr a {Krioifical repetition of simftrr 
kc^s!f^ «ir >« .u&Dssaciia: : — ^fometkizLSc bke the foilowingLatin couplet : 

Ori.'^ dsns zoiAnxzi 
t\?rwet ^e hints. 
I^ lay iOuejT a jibkrTajt2> var oc cridiBg : but we ought not tobe 
3LM SMfTv n otnatrnmixnc. .» «^«rir kasjiuage baa its own peculiar hm 
^' laratiav ?^Kruf« x wiZI aot be ci&nk to find the cufiSncncete- 
? » g< tt ae aKCe «ir :^ .laciest dassn asd that of the GoUh, in tk 
otdhfftnc pniiB «ir thinr nopectiTe lingisagcs. The Greek and UliB 
ftm^jtDR cbiHhr oioaeiced cf poh^rlJbbleSy of words ending «tt 
>wwe^ jmt aitc i ne th unl i g ied wiyhcocBonanta : thn e ia e to proto 
hanamy. their p«KC» cndd aoc bet Bake their metre to coanta 
i^uaaccy. or aie arad %faynal «c the long and short syttabfes {m 
VKe "' but :he TtsubMiac bsgages, bmg cfaieflv composed d 
^Qtmoawilabievv c^iold scarcely bate mty snch thing as qnanti^f. As the 
Norrdm umgves aK^nrded is haz^ ooosonanls, the tint era^ (ft 
iwXharj^^H to redace bi» Uri^rsaiT to harmony, most baTebecabf 
pbictn^ these cocewcaat» a: snc&'a i&sance fmin each other, so inle^ 
cu\ia$ them with tvwe&^aad so anndhr imerwemTing, repeating, ari 
£T«iiau: these general womft* as from their stmctoie to prodaoe 
a sort of rhythaucal hannoay. — See the oommnnicalions of the 
RcT. J. J- CooTbeare ia p. 2x^,'«oLxliL of the.^«rdbMlogia for 1814| 
and Skblkts »i*rn .fiiafaieia, by Bbhap P^tcr.in nd.Lp.3Si 
ijc these aa well as other impoetant remarks oo Anglo-Saxon nelit. 
* There are very ^Fwicstaaces where alliteration cannot be tnoed; 
but w&ete it cannot, we oavr&irly conjecture that ita absence is opriBg 
either to the cuekssaess ci the writer, or, which ia yet more pnihi- 
bk. to the lk>rnce iieqaentlT assumed by the transcribers of the nuA 
«^IX« « ^^"^ $uli» tituting £» the ordinal text such expressions as appeared 
u^ th<«Msehw BMie poetical or more intdl^ible. See papers fay thi 
Hcv. J, J, Coayb<are in die Jhtk^totogia, toL xrii. p. 268. 

IVsvsitmstk «» of attitnration is a practice entirely of Nortfaeia 
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and otiier peculiarities, will be afterwards explained in 
their proper order. 

^K OF ALLITgUATION. 

!1. Alliteration, or the beginning of several syllables, 
in the same or corresponding verse, with the same let- 
ter, has beeii^generally considered as one very particular 
ana disUngulshing feature of Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

Uur ancestors do not appear to have been anxious to 
construct their alliterative systems with tlie intricacy, or 
variety, said to be discoverable in those of the Northern 
Scalds*. The Anglo-Saxons were more partial to the 
recurrence of consonants than vowels, and were usually 

origin ; but, as it was used by the Welcli, some think it iveb borrowed 
from them. The instances of its occurrence, collected by Hickes trom 
^titers of classical antiquity, show by their Bcantiness that it never 
Muld have formed any part of ihe systemRtic prosody, either of the 
Greeks or Latins. Whether it is to be found in any other country I 
am ignorant. If the Normans brought it with them into France, they 
lutt it at a very early period, together with their Original language. 
In this country, tlwugh generally superseded by the ase of rime, it 
continued occasionally to show itself, even sometimes in company with 
that intruder, at least, till the period of the revival of letters. Ibid. 

' The ScaliU, ScaWi, or fluiitr, were men of the same ijrofession 
among the Danes and the other Northern kingdotns.aa the BritiehBards. 
These Kunx were called by the significant name of Sc4lp, which im- 
plies " a smoother or polisher of language ;"' vide Torfni Prcefat, ad 
Orrades j where it is aftid, " Skallu a depUaiido did videnlur, i/aod 
Tudem oralionem lanquam evulsis pilis perpoliuiil." See Mallet's Nor- 
thern Antujuitiei by Bishop Percy, vol. ii. p. 283. 

The Scalds were the professed historians and genealogi.sts of their 
leveral countries ; always attending on their kings, in pence and war, 
and ready to celebrate every remarkable occurrence in verse, l^is 
was their office ; which was so considerable in Ihe slatt, and so ac- 
ceptable to the monarchs themselves, that those poets were always 
the chief courtiers and counsellors, as being, perhaps, the only men 
of letters. From their compositions most of the Danish history is de- 
rived for several centuries (see SiLto'a Preface to his Danish Hiitory). 
'Hiey are still in great credit with the modern Icelander)), who are 
justly reputed the chief preeervers of the Northern antiquities. See 
Bishop Nicholson's trulorlcal Librarg,p. 51 ; and Shelton's I'teu of 
Uicketi Theiaarus, &c., 2nil edition, p. 03. 
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^ "tinnr "Ik lOIfisacsiix ec the rmphitic sjfl- 1: 
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In the next couplft tlie letter m in a similar manner, 
constitutes the alliterative harmony. Tliese letters are 
here printed in italic characters to make the alliteration 
more apparent. This plan will be generally adopted in 
subsequent Anglo-Saxon quotations. 



is ntannET : but an unemphatic syllable prc- 
8 pTesenting' nny obstacle ; nor lioes ihc chief 
letter necesnarily stand the very first in tlie sei^ond line. It U rrequcnily 
prereded by one or more particles ; not such, however, as have an 
emphnNis in reading. These prefiTcea constitute wbat may be deno- 
minated a ntetncal eomplemnt. In nhort verses, only one ussUlanl 
letter is oecanioniilly found ; CRpeeially if the chitf be n compound i 
as, sc, tt, tw : then the avutiml also ought to be a compound, which 
would be |>roductive of a harsh sound, anil would be diflicull to effect 
in three words so contiguoiu to each otiter. As an insUince of uU 
ihh, I will quote a stunna of the Scaldu, 1, 100 : 
(in) CJincfcynnc The eternal Lord 

{pone) ept'uhii jeppa^c ^vengM vh the ruce 

Ear fepihecn. Of Cain, the crime 

(pKrJ* he) ^hol |fl..j: OfAbeVtmardur: 

(Ne 2i')yiMti he ^J'pi'/f hSc, Jk derived nf> tatkJactioH from 
(Ac he hine)/l!op jropypicc The ntttrder : Jlrr the 
AfeCub foji \y inoiie Creator droet him 

Miiucynne ppum. From the hainan race. 

" In the two first line<i there are three letters of alliteration : namely, c 
in Cainej-, cfnne.and cpealm, pone is here the metrical complement. 
In the two next we find but two oltitera^ve letters ; which are the 
vowels e and a, in ece and Abel : here )jwj Jw he, are the metricJ 
comjilement. In ihe second half verse there is first/, the alliterative 



letter in the words ji-pi-ah, peh& : for jc, in jejreah, is a derivative 
syUnble and unaccented : neither is any uijury done because jroppfuec 
abo begins with f, as this syllable jrop is alxo entirely unaccented : 
the words oc, he, hine, make up the metrical cwnplement. In the 
two last linee all ia regular. The two lines which are united by idli- 
tertttion do not require to be connected in meaning as is customary 
in Icelandic ; still [t seldom or never happens, as in Latin and Greek 
Terse, that a sentence may conclude, and a new one begin in the 
middle of a line, probably because the Jines in Anglo-Saxon are so 
short. From this circumstance, that lines constituting the alliteration 
are often distinct in meaning, it follows further that Anglo-Saxon 
pifems.Iike the Icelandic, are seldom divided into regtdur stanzaM, 
with flix or eight fines ineach ; but although this arrangement is found 
occiisionally,— for example, in the just quoted eight-lined verae, which 
is also followed by another regular one of eight lines, — this seems to 
have been the effect of chance ; for the common verse is not divided 
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OF EMPHASIS. 

10. Rhytliin "is formed by a peiiodical syllabic empha- 
\ its — it will, thcrofore, be necessary to show what is meant 



into^tnnzBs. For example, in 
the Book of Judith : 

1 . pxj je hlanca ji-piah 

H'ulf in walfee 
3, (Aiib p') uiaitiia hpppn 

H'fel-^ifpe j:»jel 
S. Wejwn bi'jen, 

pa-chim }n (Aiobjuman 
7. puhcoii rilian 
Kylk" on pejum. 
See 'Hiwaites's tieptateuch. 

Judith, p. 'J4, 
" The first line doen not belong to the se 
»nd third belong to the fourth 



a fragment of a metriml translation of 



Al Ika rejoiced the lank 
Wolf in Oie wood. 
And the icon raven, 
Thefoicl greedy of slaughter , 
Both from the West 
That the toru of men/or (Aom 
Should have thought to prepare 
Their JiU on corpsei. 

'I'urner's Aag.-Sax. Hitt. 
vol. iii. p. 3J4. 
ind. but to the foregdag: 
id fifth: in thesBineny 



the sixth and seventh aji^ee together. No regular stanzai are bm 
, formed. This makes it frequently more difficult to unravel Angla- 
Saxon poetry than the Icelandic, in which, by the mechanical on- 
' rtruction and connexion of the verses, the progress and design of lb* 
sentence can beso easily concluded. Another remarkable ejnoplt 
otthis, is the contlusion of HJenologium Saxonicum, which Oltbn 
haK quoted in his Prize Essay on Ancient Northern Poetry, p. 220, 
It tans til us 



1. (Oeocob ana pac. 

(Dpyhcp jeo) japfil fre^l. 
3. S>-WSan hptopran. 

(Aiib) rallfi ii gkjt&f 
"5. (Dc) fop^ofte hpeoppaX 

(;E):cep) JeaK dtjS. 
7. Doaiej blbkS. 

(On)/«brp /ieSmr. 

9. Or jeo) fop^ Z'^r'^^^T^- 

J)i^ol Biib dypue 
tl.Zlpihcen ana par. 

JVrpjeiibo j:a:&en. 
13. Nxni ejx cyme%, 

flibep unbfp /ipopp 
15. (De -f) Aep fop f oB. 

^tfantiuDiTccjt-. 



The Creator alone htovit 
Whither Ike soul 
Shalt aftencardt roam. 
And all the spiritt 
That depart in God. 
After Iheir death-day 
They mill abide their judgetimt 
In their father'* botom. 
Their future condition 
Is hidden and secret, 
God alone knoics it. 
The preserving father! 
None again return 
Hither to our housa. 
That any truth 
May reveal to man. 



L 



] ". (Dpy'c jy) mcoco&ex %efceap: About the nature of the Creaisr, 
Sije folca |cfcta. Or the people'* habUaliont oftbt 

1 9. (Ejiep he) lylfa punaV. Which he hinuelfinbnbiU. 

See HicVesB rAM.,voI.i. p.209. Tamers Ang.-Sax. Hist., vol.iii. p.37i- 
" it is the yih and lOlh, the 1 1 Ih and ll'th, the 13!h and H^. 



Rj> 



EMrnAsis. 21!) 

y this emplnisii), befoie rhythm and other peculiarities 
f Anglo-Saxon poetry can be properly explained, 
nphasis is a perceptible stress of the voice laid upon 



die 15th and Ifith, whichagree accoriiing to the meaning ; but 
le lOlli and 1 1th, the 12th and 13th, &c. which are Jotineeted by 
» letters of ulliteration." 

" Mr. Turner, in his Hislory of Uie An^lo-Saroiu, had no idea of 
iliteration as r diHtinguiahing feature of Anglu-Sanon poetry, which 
e consident still undiscovered, or impossible lo discover : thus he 
id not observe the allilcmtion in the Latin poems which he quolea, 
Otwiths landing it is, in many places, very evident and regular. For 

WL .4theln]um nam a\i\i»»imum 

H Cano utijue clnriiisiff(»ni ; 

W itummum (ntor^m noUa 

.S'cdct i[ui [XT xt\iTs\lia, Ic.' 
ilukcn ; for on these verses Mr, Turner remarks, 
(ilication seems to be a peculiar allitcrHtion." 
look ix., ch, v., p, 409, in 8vo. The alliteration then was observed 
ij( Mr. Turner ; but because il was not perfectly rrgular and like the 
Ingio-Saxon, with that genuine candour ichick alutays accompanies true 
fiTving, he only says that it seemt, &c. 

Wanlcy long ago observed the similarity of ^liric's Latin poetry 
othe Anglo-Saxon metre. (Wanley, p. 189.) The Kev. J. J. Cony- 
leate, in the Jrchaologia, vol. xvii. p. 262, before quoting the words 
mm Wanley, sayn, " This appears to i>e an attempt at rime, al- 
teg^ the alUteration is, for the most part, preserved." 

I Olim hffic trarsluli. Juvo me miserum. 
^Va: — •: ._i..: iOeritis inodirum. 

Caream quo n«vis. 
Mihimet nocuia. 
Castusque I'ivam. 
Nactus jam cenian 
Roak states further, that "alliteration ix also combined with the 
It Latin verse. For example, with Adonic verse in the following : 
Te homo Inudei. Non modo parva. 

../Ime creator. Pars quia mundi est. 

Peetore mentc. Sed tibi sancte, 

Pacis amore. Solus imago, &c. 

Ike alliteration is here evident, which proves that this was required 
'f*!! poetry i without which it would hnve last its wonted peculiar 
?oiindfor the Anglo-Saxons. One kind of alliteration which is found 
'!> these Latin )ioem«, is worthy of remark. It does not make two 
^escorresponu in sound, but gives to each line tvro or thrte allitcra- 



■Ir. Rask is here n 
1 singular < 



Sicuti valui. 
Sed modo precibus. 
Constrictus plenius. 
O iBartine Sancte, 
Jtferitia prreclar 



, Wanley, p. 189. 



1 
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a syllable, or word, and it is tlicrcforc properly divided 
into syilttbic emphasis, generally, but iinproi>erly, tennei 
accent* and verbal or sentential cmpftasis, common^ 
denominati'd merely cm/t/iaxis *. 

On the present occasion it will only be necessary ti 
show what.is meant by syllabic enipliasis, which, in Saxa 
and in all the modern languages of Gotliic origin, hoU 
the place of the Rom>in and Greek qu&ntity. This ei 

J)hasis is tl»e superior energy with which at U-ast, one 9 
able of a woid is enunciated '", as, the first in Jottn^fTiC 
goodness, and the hist in berpj^x, betwixt. 



For example, in the Ejiixtlcs 



■ tive lirllers without a ih'ixf < 
I fionifncc. 

iV ill lord c in:nc nigerriina. 
Imi cosmi contagid. 
Tetanv fHimle Tnrtaren. 
//see contra Aunc supplicia, &c. 
is, liowcver, in seldom accurately attended to in ihe jiicco* in whick 
jecurs." Sec Rnsk's Graiinittir, p. 109 — 1 N. 
■ Accent, from ad (io) and caatum (a song), ought not to be 
to denote the syllabic emphntis, or tlie pnrliciilar ntreiiR which b lul 
upon a syllable in pronuncbtion ; but 10 signify the tones of adiilcc^ 
as the i'arisian or provinciul accent. The acute acceot pwnls OUl 
po elevation of the voice, or a rising inflection ; and the grave atcatf 
ft depression, or a fulling inflection. The accent most frequently 
* by the Saxons w said to have been the acute, which was to dutinniA 
words of a doubtful meaning, as job, good ; and man, eriJ ; to dKtifr 

Kish them from God and man. See some obHervationit on ftcccotii 
sk'a Grammar, p. 2 and 3. sect. 3. 

' See Grant's English Grammar, p. 256. This is a valuable 
' and deserves the particular attention of those who have a defiire to no- 
' derctand the grammatical construction of the English langitage. 
'" Tliough the true pronunciation of a language like the Si 
*hich is extant only in writing, can scarcely be discovered, : 
knrncd men from the analogy of other Inngatigen, have endeavourei 
to give rules for emphasu. Those words which the present Enrii 
Iww taken (Krcclly from their Saxon ancestors, very prolmbly haa tha 
tune svllnbic empbafiia that we now give them. It has also been 
Wrted by Mr. Rask (see Gnimtiiar, p. 3. and 1 18) that in Saxon the 
emphasis WAS un'httblnlljf on the lirxt or chief sylliibk of the 
' •wry « ord, and therefore the prefixed particles j.- ; a- j be-, AC 
^ never have the emphasiv. Compound worda which consist of 
•ubHiniilivcs have the emphasis on the former. In compounds of 
COHciititd significant words the empUnais commonly fidls on the foroel. 
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OF RHYTHM. 

I. Several emphatic syllables cannot be conveniently 

nciated in succession ; tbere iiuist be a syllable or 

remiss or feeble after an eiitpliasis. It a|)pear!i, 

refore, that in language einpbasis and remission oc- 

flt certain intervals. On these depends rhythm, the 
I principle both of speech and song ". 
Vny action or motion regularly repeated produces 
tlnn. When smiths are hammering with their aledges 
lertain regular return in their strokes produces 
thni ". Even in walking there is rhythm. The feet 

See Grant's English Grammar, p.3S3, where the subject is more 

"Vufl^of yurirainirxtu Ef rv*.Xaia.if,yii'iraih xai ;^u/()if iraA- 
Tjf, xai ya.p pt tiu xpoTai, x.r.X, Riivtiim ei'uU both in and Witii- 
■ u/Uablet i for it may be perceived in mere pulsation or STRiKtHU. 
I (Aui when vie tee smiths hammering with their sledges, we hear at 
lome lime in their strokes a cbbtain bbkthm." Longitii Frag. Hi. 
62. and H.trris's PhiUilogical Inquiries, part a. chap. li. p. 68. 
lijnU Qri in hU Diwertation on Italian Poetry, ha.s, I think, satiRfac- 
ly proved, (see Anti^uilatei ItaUa Mediij^vi,yQ\.'\u. p. 6f)4,) that 
■e was n rude vulgiir poetry among the ancients, which did not 
crvc the laws of metre, but merely followed rhythm. Of this sort 
B the Fcscennine and Saturnnlian verses, wHicR fhe regular poeta 
kc of with contempt, because void of all art and measure. His 
lion, that thLf rhythmical iweiry was the first poetry that appeared 
ireece, and was aboDdoned by the men of genias, when the regular 
les of metre were introduced, but slill survived among the vulgar, 
ears to me to be very consistent with the few facts that remain on 

subject, ll has also been observed (see Grant's English Grammar), 
t It part of ancient classical poetry, particularly some of the cho- 
cs, the 'arrangement of which upon metrii^ principles has so much 
:zled and divided our most distinguished metricians, was con- 
icled with nther more regard to rhythm, or cadence, than to quon- 
'. It has, indeed, been supposed by some, that metre is always 
ordinate to rhythm. " Rkgthmus, Hepliesstione teste, metro poten- 
■." (Bentley, de Metri* Terrenlianis.) 

rhe rhythm of the classics meant, ! believe, such a collocation of 
fda as produced a sort of melody. The dktion of Oasiaji, and Mil- 
's Paradise Lost, are instances of modern rhythm without rime. 
our Saxon ancestors frcquenttg used a rhythm or a melodious collo- ' 
ion of wouli wUhoul rime. Indeed in all the ancient metres there 
rhythm, because their great object was lo suit musical melody. 
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come in contact with the ground at regular intervals, 
This will illustrate rhythm, asapplied to language. When 
one foot " strikes the earth, a short time intervenes be- 
fore tlie stroke is repeated with the other. Each step 
I tnav he called emphasis, and the lime intervening be- 
tween the steps maybe termed remission. Hence rhythm 
may be di^fined periodical emp/rasis and remission. 

The Anglo-Saxons regulated their verse according to 
rliytlim ". It is probable however, that in that uncul- 



Metre is tlierefure rhytlim produced by n peculiar and dcGoite a- 
rangement of syllables, according to their length. 

Every collocatiun of words which produced on the ear a melodioua 
f ffect, WOK a species of the ancient rhythm. Cicero laboura much '« 
■ his Orator to teach the Romans to place their words in this manotr. 
His great anxiety to have the periods end with a verb of melodinui 
'.cadence, had this Direct : hence lie niters the sentence of Gntcdiiai 
I " Proboi improbare qui iiaproboi probei," into " Qui iniprobot proici, 
pTobot improbare ;" because probot improbitre produced a rhythmiol 
effect. (See his Orator.) Cicero was perhiip« too minute on thlciob- 
ject. It is however certain, that, tt^ueriui^.used, this attention » 
rhythm gives to style a beauty of wTiTST modern authors arc too neg- 
ligent, Good sense or knowledge may as well be given with evef^ 
additional charm, as without any. Tumerin ^rchiEologia,vo\.Tui.p.]S8^ 

" Certain numbers of syllables are named feet by the Greelu wMf, 
Romans, " because by their aid the voice steps along through tiM 
verse in a measured pace." Grant's Eneiuk Grammar, p. 381. 

'* The Greeks and IlomaTi.t regulated their verse by the length of 
syllables. A definite number of long and short syllables made n fool, 
unil a verse consisted ofa certain number of these feet. But theAoolo- 
Sa-Kons modelled their verse by rhythm or metrical cadence. S«», 
p. 2 1 4 conclusion of note 2. 

In defining rhythm, Bede says, " It in ji modulated composition ol 
words, not according to the laws of metre, but adajited in thenw' ' 
ofitmyllableitothejudgmealoflbeear, aa in the verses of our.vi 
(or native) poets." 

^tIefr"eTs"an artificial rule with modulation ; rhythm is the n 

tion without the rule. For the most part you find, by n sort of diUKCr 

some rule in rhythm ; yet this is nut from an nrtificial government af 

the ayllablce, but because the sound and modulation lead to it. The 

vulgar poets effect this rustically; the skilful attain it by their skill; Hi, 

Rex eterne ! Jiomine ! 

Serum Creator omnium ! 

Qui eras ante lecula .' Turner's Aii^h'Suion //ij/ori/, 8r0. 

vol. iii. p. 301 and 302. 



ifteHiMM 
our vulai 



RHYTHM. 
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t they were not very fastidious as to the precise 
n of the rhythmical canons. They were satis- 
violations of them were not such as grossly to 
dnging or repetition. 

^thm wall easily be perceived by every one who 
following lines : 

trlian ^ Should have thougfu to prepare 
psBjum ^ Their Jilt on corpses 

Hoary in his feathers 

The wiltotved kite. Judith, p. 24. 

JVith words should praise. 
With minds should love. 
High head 
Of all creatures. 
Almighty God. Caed. pi. 

ythm is also observed in the following speci- 
en from Wanley's Catalogue of Anglo-Saxon 
ptSy p. 281. It is written in lines alternately 
con, and I/atin, and runs thus : 



paba ^ 

, hppi7;eri 
lurien ^ 
eaipa ^ 
rceapca ^ 
Imihcij ^ 



a/ypeb. 
ccop. 
lotun h6p. 

jm be^iecan. 

I coelo. 

lotum. 

pejna 

^e^iccan. 

iltip. 

1 /ippe. 

pacip. 



Hath ns given leave 

The Author of life. 

That we might here 

Deserve^ 

By good deeds, to get 

Joys in heaven ; 

That we might 

The greatest -kingdoms 

Seek, and sit in 

The high seats; 

To live in the mansion 

Of light and peace; 



»ecimen forms the tennination of a highly paraphrastic 
)f the Phoenix of Lactantius, arranged according to the 
le Rev. J. J. Convbeare, MvA. late Professor of Poetry in 
ty of Oxford, and inserted in the Archaohgia. See Ar^ 
ol. xvii.for 18l4.p. 257— 274. 
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y^an fffpbmja To gain pure 

^Ima laiCiriEe. Habitations ofjm/ ; 

^pucan ilajft-baja. 7*0 obtain daily Jrmi 

^lan&cm cr mirtem. Pleasant and ripe, 
Eejeon Jijopa pjiean. To see the Lord of glory 
.Vine pine. Ifitkout end ; 

Tfnb him lop pinjan. yind to hhn praise to sxng 
/.aube pejienni ff^tth eternal praise, 

Gabjc mib Gnjlum. Happy amidst the jringeb, . 
^leluia. HaUehtjah. 

It will be immediately perceived, that such of ik 
Latin verses, as are at all consonant to the rules of pi 
Body " belong either to the Trochaic or Dactylic sped 



'" Rask's eyslera, though formed upon the Bame principle, di 
in fiOtae particulars : he says, the length of lines in verse u not L^ 
BO accurately defined, us in Latin by mean-i of feet ; the only tt 
which in Anglo-Saxon has any influence over metre, seentB, on in 1 
landic, to be the long or emphatic njllables, which are emphatid 
the context ; each of these is readily nccompanied by one or IwoA 
syllables, and sometimes more, if the natural cadence of the woti 
reading admits of their being pronounced short. These long and il 
syllablee do not appear to be arranged according to any rules, 
those which are dictated 1)ylhe ear and radencc-of the verse ; I 
or niOre accented ByllObles seldom occur aloiie, without being 
panied by some short ones, (see chap, iii. note 18.) The t 
complement is not to be reckoned with the proper measure of t 
in Saxon, nny more than in Icelandic. It is regarded tnerdyi 
species of prelude or overture, which id gone over as hastily ospoa 
in tliis reckoning, that which stands before the first assistant If^ 
in the first line is to be regarded as the metrical camplement. 
holds good at least respecting the construction of the species of 
of which wc have hitherto seen examples, and which seems to bl 
only one which is given in Anglo-Saxon poetry. We shall here 
use of part of what was quoted in Alliteration, note 7- — thus : 
1. (DcDcob ana pnc. 

(l^py*ep jco) saf iil , jceal. 

3. .S'yiSwin , hpeoppRn , , 

(Ante) catle 1ft , yapfir , . 
5. (Dr) fop jo&c , hpeupf^S , 

iXjiaSy ItiKi^. 
In 2nd line we find first hpybcp jro, as the metrical 



Ch. 2.] rossTRifCTiON or vEris£, 

tlmt is have the first sj^llable einpliatic, with one or tivo 
short syllubles foIloUing, and consist each of two feet. 
Those whicli are not reducible to tliis standard seem 
vet to be written in imitation of it, with tlie substitution 
of empliasis for quantity, as was common in the Latin 
poetry of the middle ages. Thus "'Sine ^ fine" may be 
considered as equivalent to a Trocliaic line; "Blandam 
et mitlem^' to an Adoniac, and "Alma /cetitia" to » 
Dactylic : or, to speak more in accordance with tlie pre- 
liminary remarks, these Unea have the rhythm, or peri- 
odical emphasis and remission, recurring every second or 
tliird syllable. It is a metre of this kind to which I 
would refer the Anglo-Saxon verses; in which, as in all 
modern languages of Gothic origin, emphasis holds the 
place of quantity. They will be found to consist, for 
the most part, of feet of two or three st/i/aUes each, 
having the emphasis on thejirsl ; and, therefore, analo- 
gous to the Trochee ('"") or dactyl (""), and sometimes 
to tlie spondee (" ") of classic metre. 



iic\t j-apiil jreal, which make three eyUables, of which only the first 
and last arL- long : the middle one, ul, isunemphaticorshort, and only 
■erves to fncilitalP the connexion between the long ones. The third 
line has no mtrtricitl complement, but imraediotely bej^ns with a long 
syllable, and then fi)Uow!i a short one, and then a long and a short 
one: and thus ihLi line contains two long syllables. The fourth has no 
proper metrical complement, because there is only an auxiliary letter, 
except we also woult! give this name to what, io such cases, precedes 
the first accented syllable : but whatever be the name by which it is 
called, it is evident that :iii& is the prelude, and that the i-crse first 
properly begins with callc ]>», which is one long with two short ; then 
follows j.ijraj-, one long and one short : so this also hah two long. 
The fifth has first }!■, for a metrical complement ; the remainder le 
formed ns the third. In the sixth icfeej) is the metrical complement : 
then follow two long ones ) the last of which is accompanied by one 
ihort, which is the reverse of the construction of the second. The 
lerenth is farmed just as the third. From this it appearS: thst how- 
ever unlike these Imea seem to be in their structure, still they are all 
formed after one rule, viz. they have all lico long syllables, which must 
ie followed by at least one slinrt lyllabk. besides the melricol lOmple- 
irienl, mliich may at pleanure be introduced or omitted. See Ruk, 
p. 111—113, § 4. 
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In the preceding specimen " pxz p? _ mociim" en- 
dently consists of two troehees, or a spondee and a tro- 
chee; "CaBje mtb ^ Gnjlum," of a dactyl and a trocliev; 
" SecSn _ anb 3? prcSn," of three trochees, 

IS. Tliis appears to have been the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Saxon* metrical system. Variety was pro- 
duced, and 'the labour of versification diminished, by 
admitting lines of difltrrent lengths, and frequently bjr 
the addition of a syllable extraordinary,, either at tlw 
commencement or termination of the verse ; a cir- 
cumstance which we find repeatedly occurring in our . 
own poetry, without any such violation of cadence, U 
to alter the character of the metre. An additional sjl 
lable at the commencement of the verse is less comnioi 
than one at the end : it may, however, be traced in tht 
following instances : 

Du eajic /itclc f'a ^Aelin. 
TVnbf Aeopen _ beman. 
f^njla , ojibppiinian. 
SnTijcop^an rubnp, 

Ciedmoii, p. 105, 7. 

14. An additional syllable at tlie end of the verse, 
much more common. In the following, and somesini 
]ar lines, there appears to be an additional syllable botli 
at the commencement and termination. 

Bi yblben on , yepj^e 
Suniniajg yinjjiuni _ piel. 

15. Lines of three byllables sometimes occur''. 



e 



'■ A tine sometimes consists of n single word. Of Enoch hii 
NaleffteaSc rycalc lie died tiot 
JWl^(l&nJ€apMJ■, /I nalural death 

(Spa hep) men iMjS A here men do. Cied. 28, 1 5. 
Here rDibban^rapSef constitutes n whole line of verse ; and d 
perfectly right : for the word contains two ]oTig syllables, mi» 
^i-aph j wWch nre followed bv two short ones,an and cj. The 
line has j-pa hep for a metricnl complement 1 afterwards, men, in 
contains the iliief letter m. and boS, which are Uoth long. It doM 
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this case the emphasis might probably be so strongly 
marked as to render the odd syllable equivalent to two. 

Lajjej- / f ppajc 

Sl^nujhtne 

Tip ^ peljabe 

Blajb ^ blij-j-abe 

Tpeop , >pa3 

Ijr to , tpaj. 

16. A line even of two syllables is occasionally found, ' 
but if both these were strongly emphatic, the verse would 
not offend against the general rhythm. 

Fah ^ pypm. 

OF RIME. 

17. Rime'* is the correspondence of the last sound 
of one verse, to the last sound, or syllable, of another. . 

In very early times *^ at least long before the introduc- 



lequire any short one, as it has a dissyllable, filling up the metre, 
pmediDg it. Another single -worded verse concerning Solomon : viz. 

G erim bp^be He built 

cempel jobe God a temple. 

TTiii contains a defect : for zccimbpLbe has only one long syllable, 
^t is nro, which is insufficient, though the line has altogether four 
syllables, which are the usual number. Rosk's Saxon Grammar, 1 18, 
and 119, §7. 

** Tor the derivation of the word Rime, see Todd's Johnson ; and 
for a most learned and satisfactory inquiry respecting the early use 
of Rime, by Sharon Turner, Esq. F.A.S. see Archaologia, vol. xiv. 
p. 168—204. 

'• It is probable that both alliteration and rime have been made 
use of by the Anglo-Saxons and other German nations from the 
earliest times. What regards concluding rimes seems decidedly 
certain : for the Anglo-Saxon poets, — as Aldhelm A.D. 709 j Boni- 
face A JD. 754 ; Venerable Bede A.D. 735 ; Alcuin, and others, — 
have left behind them Latin poems iiv rlm^, which presupj^ofses 
ItbftI this species of versification was anterioiir, and commonly Knbwn 
m A^ir time. None of Aldhelm's vernacular poetry has survived : 
Imt Mr. Turner gives the following as a specimen of his Latio versi« 

a2 
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tion of Cliristiaiiity, — Kime w;is iistnl as an uci-asiond 
qriiament in Nortlitiii jKjetry *". TJie Suxoii poets some* 



ficniion, not formed on qunntity, but ronsistiiig of eight gyHaUet ii 
every liiir, willi ii peculiar Alliteration nnd concluding rimts : 

Summum mtorem tulin 

NcUct qui per Klhriilin 

Oincta cerntTS cncumine 

Tielorum sum mo luniine — 
BeJe occaoionally constructed hU I.atin Uesamclers in such a nw 
nrr as to have n word iti the middle rime with one ill the cud, whi 
teems lo be d peculiar rime, but it shows at leusl the untiquily n 

Encraiity of concluding rimcs; which must have been long in a 
fore this peculiarity could arise. 

CJui constat deni«, nnnis simul ntque novenw. 

Bedie Opera, I. i. p. 4i 
" In the Cimhric. Cimbro-Ciotluc, or old Icelandic, — a dinlecH 
Ihe ancient Golhic or Teutonic, and of near affinity with the Angltt 
Saxoi\, — we find the system of rime brought lo great perfect' 
The following extract is taken IVom the poem of Egill, an ' ' 
Scald j though it consists of IS stanzas, we are assured ii 
CKlcmpore by the author, in praise of Eric Bladoi, a Danish Idnyi 
Northumberland, by which Egtll obtained the pardon of the cm 

K rated king. (See Five Pkce* of Runic Puelnj translated from tk 
ilandic language by Bishop I'ercy, for the whole in the Romsod 
rikcter and an English translation ; and R [1 K i /f , feii Danitt ii 
ralura Antiquimma, &-c. Opera Ohi It'ormU, p 22S,-for the wttole 
Runic and Roman characters, with a Latin translation and dM 
In modem characters this stanza is as follows : the literal ta^ 
TCTSion will show how nearly the two languages approach each ol" 
See Dr. Whittiiker's Inlrodurlion lo llie f'ision nf H'llliam, concrnkt 
Peirs Phtilimun, a. is. 4li>, 1313, 



Veslur com eg nm ve 

Enn eg Vidris ber 

Munstrindar mar 

So er mitt offar 

Dro eg eik a Hot 

Viil i.itabrot 

lllod eg mnerdar lut 

Minis knanar skut. 
Bishop Percy translates this stan/a 
I bring in my bosom the gift of Odin 



« *pring. 



IVutwnrd eamc I 

Aittl I Odin-i bar. 

MemoTij't rtgions sea 

So is my of-fore. 

Drew I oak afiool. 

With iir gbrnke. 

Lade I ver$es' lut 

Memory's murmuring bark. 

came by sea from tlie w 
Thus was mv passage : 



launched into the ocean in ships of Iceland : my minef is deep li 
with the songs of the Ciods." Mallett Norlhern AnUqtuHt*. wil. 
p.310. Svo, Edinb. ISO!*. 
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times superadded the ornament of Rime to that of Al- 
literation. Tlie following is an example*' in which the 
Alliteration is denoted by the Italic letters : — It is taken 
from a description of the island which tlie phoenix was 
supposed to inhabit. This island had 



Ne/oppteryjiae;-t: 
Ne/ypep olaej-r. 
Ne Aaejlep /ijiype. 
Ne Apimej- bpype. 
Ne jrunnan hajtu. 
Ne Ann calt)u 
Nc ;^apm i^'ebep. 
Ne f^'intep pcup. 



Not winter^ s frost 

Not fires blast 

Not halts fall 

Not rimes dryness (stiffness) 

Not suns heat 

Not hurtful cold 

Not warm (sultry) weather 

Not winter shower. 



INVERSION AND TRANSITION. 

18. Even in prose, the Anglo-Saxon language will 
allow sonie liberty in the collocation of the nouns, pro- 
nouns, &c. without any ambiguity; because their termi- 
iiations show by what words they are governed, or to 
which they refer. In the poetic construction of sentences 
tliere is, however, much more liBerty ; for the position 
of the words is thrown out of the general prose order, by 
• a wilful inversion. Of this inversion every quoted spe- 
cimen of poetry will give evidence ; only one very short 
example will, therefore, be here quoted. 

8e uy lip popjeaj:. He us life gave. 

The natural prose order would be 

8e popjeaf up hp. He gave us life. 

Tlie regular course of the subject is frequently inter- 



** In a note (see Archceologia, vol. xvii. p. 1 95) the Rev. J.J. Cony- 
beare, the learned professor, says: " It will be immediately perceived 
that in this passage the author has, besides the usual alliteration which 
is still carefully observed, adopted the additional ornament of rhyme^ 
a circiunstance by no means of common occurrence in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry. Mr. -Turner has adduced a. few examples of it ; but I know 
of no source which would afford so many or of such length, us the 
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mpted by violent and abrupt transitions. — Instances d 
diis may be seen in almost every Anglo-Saxon poem. 

THE OMiTiSION OF PARTICLES. 

19. Another prevailing feature in the diction of tlie 
Anglo-Saxon poetry is tiie omission of the parlictes, 
wliicli contribute to express our nieanin;^ distinctly, and 
to make it more clearly understood. Tins will be illus- 
trated by the difl'erence observable between the prose uni 
poetry in King Alfred's tranblation of Boethius. Wliere 
tlie prose says 

Du Jie on Jiam ecan j-erle picraj-r. 
7'/io!f who on thf cternalscat reigitexl. Boet. p. 4. 1, i'l. 

The poetry of the same passage is 
Du on heahj-crlc. IViou mi high seai 
Gcum jiicraj-r. Eternal retgncnt. Boot. p. Ii3. 

Here the connecting and explaining particles \v and 
fam are omitted. 

Again the prose phrase " Thou that on the seal" is 
exjuessed in poetry "Thou on stat." 

Ciedmon's little fragment of the song, quoted to il- 
lustrate periphrasis, (21. p. 2.T2.) has no particles in tlie 
Saxon. It will also be generally remarked that Anglo- 
Saxon poems are very defective in discriminating and 
explanatory particles ; and, in consequence of their ab- 
sence, there is much difiiculty and obscurity in the con- 
struction of their poetiy. 

01" THEin SHORT PHRASES. 

20. Ill prose and cultivated poetry every conception 
of tlie author is clearly expressed ; but in uncuhivated 
poetry, and in Anglo-Saxon, we have most common)^ 
abrupt and imperfect hints, and short exclamations, in* 



Exeter MS. TIte latter part or tUe volume contiiins on« poem n* 
lirely written in rime, with the alii tern lion also prcseircd throHtlf 
out. Instances of ihc same kind occur in Ihc Icelandic poetrv. w« 
Nole ™. 

tL _ ! 
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^1 



Stead of regular dt'sciiptioii or narration. This will be 
abundantly manifest in all the poetical quotations in this 
work. But that their poetry endeavoury to express the 
same idea in fewer words than prose, may be made ap- 
parent by one instance. Tlie phrase in Alfred's prose — 
*' Spa he's eac yc mona niib hij- blacan leohre J-acc ba 
Ijeophtan rrenppan &unnia]i on fain beopone" (Boet. 
ch. iv. p. 4, 1. 28.) " So doth the moon with his pale 
iigkt, thai the bright stars he obscures in the heavens,'" 
— is expressed in his poetry thus : 
Blacum leobtc. fif'ith pale U^kt, 

Beophre picojipan. Bright stars, 
CDona jemcrja'S. Moonlesscneth. Boet. p. 153, 1. 12. 
Even when the same idea is multiplied by the peri- 
phrasis, the rest of the sentence Is not extended either 
in meaning or expression. One word or epithet Is played 
upon by a repetition of synonymous expressions, but the 
meaning of the sentence is not increased by them. 

OF rERIPHUASIS. 

2 1 . Another peculiarity of the Anglo-Saxon poetry is 
considered by Mr. Turner to consist In Periphrasis, or in 
the use of many words to express the sense of one. 

In all Anglo-Saxon poetry, paraph rastical aniplIBca- 
tions will be found to abound. The following fragment, 
which is adduced as an illustiatioii of it, is part of a song 
of the ancient Ciedmon ", which he made on waking in 



*' This is tlie most oncient jHece cf Anglo-Saxon poetry whicli wc 
poxscss. It wifj written by Cwdraon, u monk who acciMtomed him- 
nelf late in life to write religious poetry. He died A.D. 6H0. Tliis 
Boog was inserted (see Introiluction, p. 17, sect. Oj by king Alfred, 
in his translation of Bcde's Eceletiaflkal HUlorij, from the Latin into 
Anglu-Saxon . Our venenible king does not sny with Dede. "tlie 
«( M/MiM," (Smiths Beiie, p. 1/1} but expressly, " iSa/u enbi-bypft- 
ncfji; Sij- ij-, llie'iT order is th'u. (/iirf. p. 597.) See Turner's Ifiilory 
tif theAngloSaxoni, (or &n uccountof Bedc'slcftming, vol. iji. p, 43f) j 
lii» Horks, vol. iii. p. 433 J his death, vol. iil. p. -141. 



J 
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X stsil of cxen whaSi be wns appointed to guard during 



3^(1 76 fmian v-ntxcBi -V'Tv wt §homld praise 
Srtcon yccr TOipif TW Gttor&m of fAe heavenly kingdm 

JlRuder <■!£». TIW wttzhhf Creator, 

Sam iur ««rit jvnac. .^mi Ai tkomgku of his mind, 
V^supc J^ut^a{T pedif^ ' Giarmsmsjaiker of his Korks f 
5« !ie m>y»fr pdkp^ As ke o/eKery ^tory 
Eat ^intent ! Eiermai Lord ! 

iJX^ jopxai^ . EsttUitktd ike hegmning ; 

S<t 1^ Jtni skaped 
7W earikf&r the children ^men, 
tke hemeemsfor its coMCpff. 



« * 



Jf unirrrsiwr 7WKi> The Guardian of mankind, 

£cK ^fnftcW TV Eiermal Loird, 



5' \mtm >4k^WK . The grgand for 



jSbm^ktf Rmler ! 
>fintt^ V JBm*. biM^rr. Tmmtr^s jtng.^Sar. Hist. 8vo, 

ca.Tir» ».i*r niLiiLp.303. 

Is t^Sfese <%biiKn lines the periphrasis is peculiarly evi- 
Am:. Es^t Edcs are occupied bj so many phrases to 
trqpDr!» the 1>r^« These repetitions are voy abruptly 
xj:t.^>hfit^ed : soczsedn^rs they come in like so many in- 

Tbe guardian of the heavenly kingdom. 

TV mi^tr Creator — 

iilv^tious father of his works ! — 

K^rroal Lord ! — 

Holv Creator ! 

The inaurdian of mankind. 

The Eternal Lord — 

Ahm^ty Ruler ! 

llicv^ UKvre of the lines are used for the periphrasb, of 
the litrs>t making tlie world : 

He tr^tablislied the beginning ; 
He fiot ^haped — 
He aftemiurds made — 



•^mf 
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Three more lines are employed to express the eaitJi, 
IS often by a periphrasis : 

^The earth for the children of men — - 
Tlte middle region — 
The ground for men — 
Out of eighteen lines, the periphrasis occupies four- 
teen ; and in so many lines only conveys three ideas : 
and all that the eighteen lines express is simply the first 
verse of the Book of Genesis : " In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth." 

It may, however, be questioned vvhethjr the term 
periphrasis justly expresses the sort of amplification by 
tvliieh the Anglo-Saxon poetry is characterized, and 
which. may perhaps be referred to the subsequent head 
of Parallelism. 

OF METAPHOllS. 

'22. A Mftciphur is a simile without a formal compa- 
rison. If we say " He is tike a pillar," we use a simile; 
but if we leave out the word of resemblance, and say 
" He is a //;//«/■," {i.e. support,) we .speak metaphori- 
cally. The periphrasis of the Anglo-Saxons is always 
niingled with metaphors. 

A remarkable instance of peripluasls and metaphor 
ivill be found in Csedmon's description of the Deluge. 

He calls the ark 



watery 



The ship, 

The sea-house, 

The greatest of 
cliamhers, 

Tlie ark. 

The great sea-house. 

The high mansion, 

The holy wood. 

The house. 

Tile great sea-chest, 

Tile greatest of treasure- 
houses, 



The vehicle, 
Tlie mansion. 
The liouse of the deep. 
The palace of the ocean. 
The cave, 

'I'he wooden fortress. 
The floor of the waves. 
The reeejitat^le of Noah, 
The moving roof, 
The feasting house. 
The bosom of the vessel, 
The nailed bttilding, 
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The ark of Noali, Tlic building of tlie waves, 

The vehicle of the ark, The foaming ship, 

The happiest mansion. The happy receptacle. 



OF PAHALLEUSM. 

23. Parallelism is the last characteristiL- feature that 
we shall mention in the diction and composition o! 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

Parallelism repeats in the second member, but it) 
a varied manner, the same or very nearly the same sense 
that has been expressed in the former member of the 
sentence. When a proposition is delivered in' one line, 
and n second is subjoined to it, equivalent ov coiitmsted 
with it in sense, they may be called parallel lines. These 
are very apparent in the sacred poetry of tlie Hebrews*': 



" The Hebrew poeta do not oiukc ihrir verse consist of ceruin 
feet, like the Greeks and I^atinx, nor of the number of syllnblcs per- 
fect or imperfect, ncrording to the form of the modern verac ivhkh Ibe 
Jews make use of, and whioh is burrowed from the Arabiiini, a* Mi- 
chaells Kupposfd, but in a rhylhmus of things ; tliat is, the Sulqcd. 
and the Predicute, and their adjuncts in every sentence and proposi- 
tion, 'lliey plainly appear to lutve Htudied to throw the correipoiulitil 
line* of tlie some dLstich in to the same form of construction, aod fliO 
more into an identity, op|)osition, or a general conformity ofMnH: 
tliuK there is a relation of one line to another, which arises fiwo > 
correspondence of terms, and from the form of construction i ftw 
wlience results a rhythmus of propositions, and a harmony of wm- 
tcnees. 

This peculiar conformation of sentences, — short, codom, *i4 
frequent pauses and regular intervals, divided into pain, far tiK 
most part, of corresponding lines, — is the most evident chnractHBlK 
now remaining: of poetry among ttiu Hebrews, as distinguished IW* 
prose. .See I,owth"s Prelim. Diss, to UuiaU ; De Sarra Po^i Ib^- 
Pralecftunen ; and .Wmi' /■.'niy'iMi.by Habbi Aznrias. 

A learned German (Or. Uellermann) published a work in 1S13 on 
Hebrew I'oetry, in wliithhe maintains that he has discovered ooIodIt 
rime in Hebrew verse, but measures not more irregular thin ik 
Iambics ofllaulus and Terence. DeUVtle censures him forb**'""' 
gone too fur, but admits that lie I'as jioinled out many evident i 
currcntea of rhythm. 
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many instances might be adduced, but the following will 
be suflicient. 
Blessed is the man that feareth Jehovah ; 
That greatly delightotli in his commandments. 

Ps. cxii. J, 
Let the wicked forsake his way ; 
And the unrighteous man his thoughts: 
And let him return to Jehovah, and he will compas- 
sionate 1iim ; 
And unto our God, for he abouiidetli in forgiveness. 
Isaiah Iv. 6 and 7. 

This ])t'culiarity of construction also occurs so fre- 
quently in the poetical remains of the Anglo-Saxons, 
that it must arise from design"; and, therefore, it de- 
serves the attention of all wlio desire to know the cha- 
racteristic marks of the Saxon poetry. 



" The Rev. J. J. Conybt-are remarks further, ihat in the Anglo- 
Saxon this species of apposition is uniformly adopted, ond carried to 
loo ^eat an extent to be attribuleil to mere cliiince. Whether it con- 
ililuted a part of their original poetical mecbaniam, or whelher it wa« 
adopted, with some little iiiodiheation, from the style of thoae sacred 
poems in which it forms so prominent a feature, ig a question to which 
tt would perhaps be diRicult to give even a plausible answer. As far 
as my own obscrvalion hns ^one, it nppeara to be most frequently 
used in thoae poems, the subjects of which are drawn from Scripture, 
It might also perhaps be questioned by some, whether the rhythmical 
syetem itself was originally the property «f our Northern ancestors, 
or whether it was constructed by them (iiftor their con version to Chris- 
tianity,nnd consequent acqiinintnnce with the general literature of the 
age), in imitation of the shorter trochaic and dactylic metres of the 
later classical and ecclesiastical poets ; the autliors most likely to 
have furnished the writers upon moral and religious topics with fa- 
voarile models. The resemblance between these and the Anglo-Saxon 
poems in jwint of rhythm, is certainly very considerable ; but tiiere 
IS yet little reason to suppose it ihe effect of imitation. The same 
metrical system is certainly to be traced through the whole of that 
singular poem the J'oluipa, which, if we can rely ujjon the authority 
of the Northern editors of their own national poetry, is ihe earliest 
rompusition c\lant in the Icelandic, and was written before the con- 
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In inobt of the examples founil in the Scriptures, thfra 
is a parallelisin of the verb as well as of the other parts 
of the sentence ; and the clauses are frequently connected 
by 11 conjunction, circumstances seldom observable in 
the parallelism of Anglo-Saxon writers. In the follow- 
ing specimens, the corresponding lines are marked with 
the same letters. 

a. be ij- nixjna j-pcb He is in power abundant, 

a. tieufob buljia liimli jt-j-ccajTa, High liead of all creaturct, 

a. Fjicit ielniilicij. Almighty Lord ! 

h. NiPj- him ppuma a-ppe There wai not la him n-er fccshwiii/, 

b. Op jefoplicn AV origin made -, 

c. Nu im tube cyinf. Nor nor endcomelh. 
c Gcinn bpihtm-j-. Eternal Lord ! 

Cted. II. 1. 1. 2. Turner's ^.S.H(i(.6vo, 

V. iii. p. 356. 

a. Du j-pj bolb Jcliy lb For lliee iiaa a Itouti: bailt 

b. Bp Jiu ibopcii ri'pc i'.rc thou wert born, 

u. Dc yej mulb iinyiic For Ihee aiu a mould ghnpen 

b. 6ji pu oj: niobcp coinc Ere ihnu of ((hv) mother camat, 

M.S. Uocll. 343. Convbi'are. Archaologia, 

vol. xvii, p. 174. 
Mr. Conybeare says, " One paragraph in Csdmon's 
description of the deluge may be rendered line for line, 
aud almost word for word, thus, 

a. Dii ^eDUiiibc G<ib. ISetliought him then our God 

L COrpch^cube. Of him that ploughed Ihe wavt, 

a. Sijcipj jiaibcnb, The gracUmi Lord of boati 

b. Suiiu Lamcchrj'. Of Lametht ptout ion, 

c. Anb eallcj'apocpe. - And of each ining toul 
c. Du he jJiS piecpe bdcac He sav'd amid the floods, 
a. I.,iFrj- Icohr fpunin. All glorioas fount of I'ifr, 
t, Ou libiT bi)j-me, ■ High o'er the deep ofcysj. 

Cid. p. 32. 1, i'l. Archipoiogia, vol. xvii. p. 270. 



version of that people to Ch risliimily, and consequently vrhik tbty 
were yet ignorant of the moileU ubove alluded to. 

In most ca^es poems wtre pvobiibly composed for the instruct 
and we of unlettered persons ; Iheir autlion would Iherefon! huill]i 
go out of their vrny to choose a metre to which the individual* ftit 
unaci-uRlomed, whom they chiefly expei'teri to reap the bcncfil of ihW 
pimis lahoum, Archaologia, vol, svii. p. 271J. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE DIVISION OF THE ANGLO-SAXON POETRY, AND 
THEIR DIFFERENT SPECIES OF VERSE. 

24. Saxon poetry* may be divided into three heads: 
— songs or ballads ; the lengthened narrative poems or 
romances ; and ^at miscellaneous kind which may be 
termed lyric. One measure (explained in chap. ii. 
^ect. 12. and^also in note **) seems, however, to prevail 
in all Saxon poetry. 

OF THE SAXON iiONGS OR BALLADS. 

25. Our ancestors had popular songs on the actions 
of their favourite leaders, and on other subjects that at- 
tracted common attention. In the oldest Saxon songs, 
poetry is seen in its rudest form, before the art of narra- 
tion was understood. The metre of these primitive songs 
ivill be found to be similar to that described in the last 
Chapter. 

As an example we may quote a few lines of the Saxon 
song on king Athelstan's victory : though written about 
A.D. 938, in what may be considered the Danish period, 
it is in pure Saxon, 
Tiejx JBfelftan c^nmj. Here Elhelstan kingy 
JFopla bpihten. Of earls the lord^ 

jSeopna ^eah-jypa. The shield-giver of thenobles^ 



* Mr. Turner's division Ls here followed. Rask says, the different 
species of Icelandic verse are rightly referred to three grand classes, 
according to the rhne and the other peculiarities. The 1 st species : — 
the language of song, or perhaps more rightly narrative verse, has 
merely alliteration. The 2ndr: — heroic verse, has also alliteration, and 
greater strictness of metre. The 3rd : — popular verse, has also con- 
cluding rimes. 

But these head classes are divided again into many sub-species, 
chiefly according to the number of the long syllables. 

This also may be safely made use of relative to the Anglo-Saxon 
art of poetry. Hank's , Grammar, p. 117. § 6. 
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Anb hijr ipo)K>p eac And his brother also, 
f tfbmunb tff^elinj. Ednaind the prince, 
f afoop lan^e ty p. The elder ! a lasting tnctory 
Ere^loh^on ate iccce. fFon by slaughter in battle 
«Speopba ecjum. JFiih the edges of swords 

Ymbe Bpunan-buph. Near Brunan-burh. 

See the remainder of this song in the Praxis. 

26. These old Saxon songs had none of the striking 
traits c^ description which are so interesting in the bal- 
lads of a subsequent age. The laboured metaphor, the 
endless periphrasis, the violent inversion, and the abrupt 
transition, were the great features of the Saxon poetry. 
Wliile these continued prevalent and popular, it was im- 
possible that the genuine ballad could have appeared. 
From the decline of the old poetry, the popular ballad 
seems to have taken its origin. It probably arose from 
move homely poets, the ambulatory glee-men, who could 
not bend hnguage into that difficult and artificial straifli 
which the genius of the Anglo-Saxon bard was educated 
to use. Tales narrated in verse by these glee-nien, were 
OKMre inteltigible than the pompous songs of the regular 
poets, and far more interesting to the people. In time 
they guned admission into the hall and the palace ; and 
the harsh obscure style of the old Saxon poetry began 
to be unpopular : being still more disregarded aifter the 
Norman Conquest, it was at length entirely superseded 
by the ballad. 

2/ . The popular ballad is said* to have lines of equal 
or nearly equal length, and the metre more regular. A 
curious fragment of a ballad composed by Canute the 
Great, still remains : in this we have a specimen of the 
measure which this kind of poetry had attained about 



« Mr. Rask affirms that popular verse usually consists of lines re- 
gularly moulded^ of equal length, with alternate long and short sylii- 
bles, after the number of the long (2^ 3, 4) . This is divided into seveial 
kinds ; the shortest only have the metrical com[4ement^ but all tf( 
dbtinguished by concluding rimes. Grammar, sect. 13. 
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A.D. 1017- As lie was sailing by tlie abbey in tlie isle 
of Ely, he heard the monks chauntin^, and was so struck 
with the sweetness of the melody, that he composed a 
little Saxon ballad on the occasion, which began thus : 
CDejiie j-tinj;en ?e miineche|- binnen Gly, 

tTha Cniic chinj jieii^ep by ; 
Rope?, r.nihte;-, noeji ^e lan&, 
AnD hejie pe Scj* inimecher ranj. 
Merry sang the inonks in ii.Uj, 
Jf'lun Canitfe the king tvas sailing by ; 
"Rmv, ye knights, near the land. 
And let lis hear these monks' song." 
18. In more recent language', soon after the Con- 
quest, alliteration was generally discontinued ; and in- 
stead of it there is a more uniform metre, and sometimes 
in every other line concluding rimes. The following 
is an example from Hickes's L-ing. Vet. Septent. Thes, 
vol. 1. p. ''2.''1'2. 

be pnr hpet ^cnche^ anb hpet boS, 
Alle quike pihce' 

INi|" no loiicjib [-pich if Kjiifc,* 
Ne no kinj j-pich ij- Dpihce. 
He knoweth what all living creatures 
Think, and what (they) do. 
No lord is such (as) is Christ, 
A'o king such (as) is the hord. 
bcuene' ^ epfie ^ all faC i)-, 
Biloken" ir on hif hoiibe. 
I3e be?> all f hifpille if. 
On pea anb ec ' on lonbe. 
S 



' See Rnflk's Grammar, j 



mcl Introduc 



Todd's John- 
I animalin) or 



' in pure Saxon it would be ealle cpicc pihta (oi 
all Ueing crealuret. 

» Loucjib M for tiaf opb. Lord; ami jfich, for jp\cf, such. 

* beiienc, for hcofon, heaven. 

' Bilokim, for beloccn, from belucan, to lock vji. See Inegiilar 
Verbs, sert. D!), p. 176. 

• er, for cur, "/»(.. 
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Heaven and earth and all thai is. 
Is locked up in his hand. 
He doth all thai his will is. 
In sea and also in land. 

J3e pice^ *] pialbe^ ' alle J»in3, 

Tie i|-cop *° alle j-capte. 
^ Tie ppohre pf on |?ep j^ae, 

Anb popj^elejr " on ])ap lepte. 
He knoweth and wieldeth all ihin^^s. 
He created all creatures. 
He formed fish in the sea. 
And fowls in the air. 

Tie ip opb albuten opbe, 

Anb enbe albuten enbe. 

r>e one ip eupe " on eche ptebe. 

Penbe pep \\x penbe. 
He is beginning without beginnings 
And aid without end. 
He is ever one in every place, 
2 urn wherever thou turn. 

OF THE ANGLO-SAXON LENGTHENED NARRATIVE POEMS 

OR ROMANCES. 

2Q. The epic or heroic poems of antiquity seem to 
be the legitimate parents of all the narrative poetry of 
Europe'^. The Greeks communicated a knowledge 



* pialbeV, for pt'albe^, from pcalbao, to command, rule, wield, &c. 

*** Jfcop, for, jcjcop, from jefceapan, to create. Scapte^ fioi 
jcesijT or jcjrcajT, a creature. 

" Fojijclrj, for p««X*l*r* ^ro™ F"2^'* o/okL Lepte, for Iyptr,tlie 
dative case of lyp:. the air. 

'* Gujie, for arppc, ever, Gcbe, for «lcepe, the dative case of cic, 
each, every one. 

' ' Rask is of a different opinion. He says, *' A remark which I e«t 
to Profe5»or Fin Magnusen, has indubit&bly far greater sdentife 
.worth and truth; namely, tliat the Gothic national narrative vei* 
seems to have been the foundation of the Greek hexameters. Itii 
allowed, indeed, that hexameter verse is the most ancient oatioM' 
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of this species of composition to the Kopians : and their 
Homan epic poetry established a taste for narrative poems 



poetfy of the Thracians, as nnrrative verse is of the Goths. If we re- 
gaxA thearrangpment itself, the similarity is highly probable j for the 
hexameter spems merely to be a certnin, and very triSing, modifica- 
tion of the more unfettered, and probably more ancient form which 
the narrative verse eshibits. As an example, I will arrange some 
Greek and Latin liexnraeters after the rules for narrative verse. 



Tijv fiEV yap 

nrrm iMa-flai 
4. ^ijiJiwf 

A«ii) (M* Has 
S-jiaXa f'fyyuSi yxiei. 

TijS i' a.pen,s 

vpotrapiiiSEy tir,nav 



iO.aio.ya.TDi- 

12. oifwj fTT avni*, 

KM rprix^s 
14.ro rpiuTtif' isiiv o 

1 G . pijiSim Si 

tvii-ra. V£)\H, 
18. %iLKtvit vep iwa-a,. 

EPr, j^'HMEP. a, 284. 

10. viRuperdm, 

siVEB memorem 
12. Junonis ob iram. 
, Multa quoque 
14. et bcllo possus, 

dura conderel urbem, 
16. inferretque 

deofi Latio, 
18. genus imde l.atinum. ^n. I. 1. 



Armai virumquc 
2. cano, Trojoe 

qui primus ab orln 
4. Itoliam, 

fato profiigus, 
6. Lavinaque venit 

littora : multum 
8. ille et terris 

JBctatua et alto, 

ii dMom position produces the Gothic narrative verse so completely, 
'' 'n these 18 verses of Hesiod and Virgil, there is not a single de- 
n, or defect in the rules of narrative verae ; but tlie whole reads 
le UK fluently nller the language of song, as after the construction 
nameten. We find here, as in Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic, some 
romposed of one word, and some of many. For example, in 
) and 1 1th line of the Greek^ and the 16th and 3rd of the 
We also commonly fimi four or five syllables, and sometimes 
o or eight. For e.tnmple, in the 9th and and lines of the Greek, 
IJ the 18th of the Latin. Still this is nnly a secondary considera- 
■,for these agree in the essential construction. In every line we have 
6long8yllttbles,or pauses for the voice, every one of which has usual- 
BMf'and sometimes two, short ones following : still, more than one ia 
■Kquired. For example, in the first line tijv is long, then follows 
^ which is short ; yap, on the contrary, hus no short sy liable follow- 
In line 7lh tij( is long, nnd has ilvo short ones after it, but the 
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in France, Spain, Italy, Britain, and wherever tlie Roman 
language was known. The constructing and carrying on 
of an epic fable was thus conveyed to tlie Anglo-Saxons, 
as well as to the Franks and Goths. 

SO. The first imitations of the epic poems of anti- 
quity were in Latin, by ecclesiastics, who well Jinew the 
language, and frequently loved its poetry. The clergy, 
from their learning, would be the best skilled in tht' 
art of narration ; they were, therefore, most probably 
the first'* who composed narrative poems. Men after- 
wards arose, who cultivated poetry in their native tongue, 
as well as in the Latin language ; and, therefore, we have 
long Saxon narrative poems, or metrical romances, full 
> of fancy, which seem to be justly entitled to the name 
of metrical romances — unless the higher term of heroic 
or epic poem be more appropriate. Many parts of the 
poem on Beowulf, have a religious turn, and the poeim 



latternjf has none ; likewise the 8th nnil 10th, and othera. Linefilh 
hasp-aXat S' for a metrical comjilenient; and line Mlh has r», and lint 
15th Ei;, for the metrical complement,' In the same way in the LaliSi 
in line 3rd qui is the metrical complement ; dum in the 15th, lai 
genut in the 18th, All the other lines are as flowing — Fornyrdaiflg, « 
narrative verse, — as anypassage in theEdda or the poem on BeowulfoT 
the Scyldings J but cla-isic nnetre is destroyed, VVemiist observe.ho*' 
ever, that the whole ofHcsiad andVirgilcannot so eosilybe turned inn 
narrative verse as these passages. Sometimes by this decomposition «t 
must divide words, which is a very great blemish in Icelandic pottrjy 
but as this is not unusual in Pindanc veme, and in the choral Mopt 
tragic mritere, it cannot be regarded as any considerable objection. Thl 
reverse does not always hold pjod ; for narrative verse cannot be » 
well metamorphosed into hexameter verse, though it somedmea tfn 
proaches very near to hexameters. See Rask's Grammar. p. 123. KCt-t 
■ " In the 4lh century a narrative poem, in Latin hexameter vH 
was written by Victobindb, (see Bib. Mag. t. viii. p. 62a~$SS-} 
African, nnd Jvvencus, a Spaniard, (see Bih. Mag. t. i "" 
628. and ibid. 629—657. In the 5th century, Skditmob, 
wrote a narrative poem on the miracles of Christ. Ibid. G5S— 4S 
In the 6th and 7th centuries, wrote Aratoh, Pbthos Arau>oni 
and others, In theSthcentury Bedecomposed the Lifeof SaintCti 
bert, in Latin verse. See this subject ably discussed in Turnn'i ffil< 
of Ihf Jngh-S.noiis. 8vo. vol. iii. p. 365. 
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of Cjedinon, and on Juditli, are obviously religious — a 
presumptive evidence that they were written by ecclesi- 
astics. 

31. The measure of the earliest Saxon narrative poems, 
metrical romances, or heroic poems, is the same as that 
of the primitive song'*. 

32. Mr. Turner asserts that the poem on Beowulf 
" is certainly the oldest poem, of an epic form, which 
exists in Europe. It is a complete metrical romance"," 
The following quotation, illustrating the measure of this 
verse, is taken from Ciedmon's Paraphrase on Ge/iesis". 

U[ If , nht mici'l , To hi it ii much right 

Dscc pe , ri.fti'jia , peapft , That ice the RuUroflhe_firmamenl, 

Wepeba ^ toiil&iip ^ ryiniij , The Glory-King of Hoitt, 

H'lipfeuni , hrpi^Pii , M'ith tcordi thouH praiie, 

JVfu&um . Injricn , ffllh minds should love. 

be If , xiffijiia , f p ■*» . Heii in power abandanl, 

Fpea jTilmihcij. Cieil. 1 . jtlmighlg Lord ! 



'* See chap. iii. sect. 25. and chap. it. sect. 12. 

" For a very complete analyBis of this poem, and for copious ex- 
tracts, seeTumer'fl U'ulory of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. book ix. chap. ii. 
*ol. iii.p. 327. 

" " M Cxdmon's paraphnuc is n poetical narrative mixed with 
many topics of inTention and lancy, it has also as great a claim to be 
considered a nornttive poem, ilk Milton's Paradise Lost has to be 
deemed nn epic poem. It was published by Junius as the work of the 
ancient CiEdmai), who has been already mentioned, {see on Periphra- 
sis, sect. 21. note '=.) It treats on the first part of the subjects which 
Bede mentions to have been the topii's of the eider Ciedmon ; but it 
is presumed by Hickea not tobeso ancicnl at the poet mentioned by 
Bede. 1 confess that 1 am not satisiied that Hickesisriglit in referring 
it lo any other author than the person to whom Junius ascrilies it. 

" It liesinM with the fall of angels, and the rreation of the world. 
It proceeds to the history of Adam and Eve ; of Cain, and the deluge ; 
of Abraliam, and of Moses. The actions of Nnbuchodonosor and Daniel 
aie subjoined. 

" In its first topic, — ' the fall of the .\ngels,' — it exhibits much of 
a Miltonic npiri' -, and if it were clear tliiit our illustrious bard had 
been familiar with Saxon, we should be induced lo think that he owed 
■omething to the paraphrase of Cedmon. No one, at least, can read 
Ceedmon without feeling the idea intruding uiwn his mind." Turner's 
Hillary of the Aitglo-Saxnna, book is. ch, iii. p. 355. 
R '2 
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33. The poem on Juilitli is a narrative pDetn'^ or a 
romaitce, as tlte poet luis borrowed only the outline (rf 
tlie story from the Apocrypha; while tlie circumsta "" 



>tancfl 



" Rask makes the following remarks on narretive poetry, 
live verse in every line has iwoTongsyllubles, which shsuIJ befolloweJ 
by some short ones (we chap. ii. Note ") ; in fact, one short afitt 
every long syllable : tliey, therefore, commonly consbt of four sylla- 
bles ; but this b not the sole number which constitutes the quaaijtj- 
of verses ; for they can also consist of three : viz . when the long tm 
has no !;hort one following ; and of five, when the long one is follotr- 
etl by two short ones, i-c. Now no notice must be taken of the nielri- 
cal complement, which must not be brought into the account. 

If the student attend to these rules, he will find that metre ii u 
determinate in Saxon as in any other language, although 'OCCanliog 
to peculiar rules. 

Thus we should have easily under:itood Sii:ian vcrsifioition, if mw 
learned men of modern times had not attempted to arrange vergn in 
such a war as to make two Knes stand for one. 1 refer this subject!" 
the ear and sense of every one who has a taste for poetry, wlio resA, 
for exnmple, these verses in Boethius : 

j%itU ^u icippeiib D thou Creator, 

Scipji» tiinsla. Of the pure itari: 

Hifimeranb uopSaii ! Of ktaven and earth ' 

Oil o'l Aiahj-id.'. Thou on high seat 

£i:uin picj-ajc ; Ever reignest. 

An6 ^u calm- A/imfie jiad thou all tlie neift 

Wefim yml'Api'app'jx ; tieaeen turnest ronnd ; 

Alia )iiph fine faille niihc Aid through thy hoig might 
Tuiijlii jwuSi'p:, The alani compellest 

Dst hi Je (ij-hcpaS ! That ihey obey Ihee. 

Hickee, p, 185, Turner. 

And now let him consider them thus arranged : 
/Kiila ))ii ]"cippcnfe j-cippa cuiijU : 
hi'fdiii'] arb eop^ii, (Jtii on) heahfccle, 
eciim picpj-t ; (jiito ]>u) ralnu lipicbe 
hepon ymbhpeapfejCi (aii6 jiaph fine) liah^o miht 
Ciinslii jenctii-p, (-ji l.i ^v) co-h.^paS! 
However, before a judgement is formed, let me be allowed to k- 
mark, once again, that this conjunction of every two lines miliCBtei, 
Ist, Agiutist the custom of the Scandinavian nations, as far as *< 
can trace back, to the pieaent day ; for example, in the songs d' 
Stcerkodder, and in the descriptions relative to poetry, which afin 
him have taken the name of Starkai'arlag; as well as in the tr«»- 
lation of Milton's Paradue Lost by a |)riest, Sra Jum pnrldktfoiif. 
who is now alive, the first and second books of which are printed m 
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Speeches, and other particulars, are his own invention. 
It is a romance written while the old Anglo-Saxon poe- 
liy was in fashion, but when it began to improve : for 



the 13th and Hth volumeB of the 'writings of the Icelandic Lmdiiai- 
tittqfilags ; as also in Assessor Grondal's translation of Pope's Temple 
of Fame, one of whom lives in the north ernmost, the other in the 
■outtiernmost, extremity of Iceland. 

2dly, Against the Anglo~Saxon§' still more ancient custom ; as 
is many MSS, thev carefully divide verses by meuns of points^ of 
which we can convince ourselven every where in Hickes : for exam- 
ple, i»agel8S: 

yKala Sii jcippenft. Di on hcahj-ccle. 

Scippa cunjlH. €cun) picjajr. 

tcjrune]' aiib copSan, Anb 5u eahic IijwJtc, S(C. 

3dly, A^in&t all the rules of the ancient Gothic poetry, which teach 
us that alliteration combines every two lines, in all coses, and in aO 
Bpecien of verse, except when after two which ngree, comes one which 
■lands alone. It would overtlirow this system of alliteration, — namely, 
that the two letters in the first line should be considered miutaat 
Utteft, and one in the second, the chief-letter, because it always 
Klands first, has also a more determinate place, and is more easuy 
found : but this would cease, and the name of c/iit/" letter become 
absurd, if it were to be removed to the middle of verses, 

4lh1y, Against all affinity to the other species of verse, which have 
longer lines, but all the same construction of alliteration : namely, 
that every two lines are bound together : if we, therefore, were to 
tnould two lines into one, in short verses, we ought necessarily to do 
the same with the longer ones, and make for example the fullowing 
<inc line ; 

Almuttugr CIiiS allra stetta ylirbjo^imdi engla ok ]ij6^ :- 
Mm<ghtij find, orer alt orders the sovereign. Lord of angeU and 
nntions. 
That is, sixteen long syllables according to the Icelandic mode of 
reckoning. 

5thly, It is, moreover, in open contradiction to the spirit of the 
whole ancient poetic art of the Northerns, which never in any way 
tolerates the division of verse (Csesura), which is found in Greek and 
Latin Hexameters and Pentameters ; and, therefore, never has longer 
verees than those which answer to Tetmmetera among the Greeks 
and Latins. 

It also seems very natural to place the metrical complement before 
■flie chief letter, as it most commonly contains unimportant conjunc- 
tions or prepositions that connect the two lines ; but to throw wliat 
frequently constitutes three or four syllables into the middle of a 
verse, without including it in the metre, would be highly absurd. See 
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while it displays the continuity of narration and mi- 
nuteness of description of the more cultivated romance, 
it retains some metaphorSj the periphrasis, and the in- 
versions, which our stately ancestors so much favourol. 
It has only laid aside their abrupt transitions, and more 
violent metaphors. 

OF THE ANGLO-SAXON LYRIC Olt MISCELLANEOUl 
POETRY. 

34. The measure of the Anglo-Saxon lyric or mil- 
cellaneous poetry does not appear to be different from 



ftJT exwnple the 8th line in ihe last-quoted verses, wlierc the « 
all^ Jiuph \\nK ate the metrical complement ; which, after a paste, 
when a line begins, can be easily pronounced in n lower and wfta 
tone i but which in the middle of verses (■Jlli line after tlie 2nd ar- 
rangement) appears completely to destroy the whole, as five short 
syllables come together ; four of which do not belong to the mrlre. 
This is not merely a solitary occurrence, but trould be general, K- 
cordingto the rule of compounding lines, as the metrical complMicnt 
has its place properly before a chief letter : it would thus coMUDtljr 
occur in the middle of verses. Not to speak of the meaning, whidi, 
by these means, would often be broken off incomplete at the end of 
lines, it would also be concluded in the middle of a verse, which i" in 
opposition to the ancient Gothic urt of poetry, that seldom nlltms s 
sentence to terminate in the middle-of a line of verse. Rask's Gmix- 
mar. p. IIS— 122. 

A learned Professor, whose writings have Luen very scrv-iceahle in 
preparing this prosody, has very modestly, but pertinently asked, re- 
lative to the obserrationa of \fr. IlaRk, (see the preceding note, und 
chap. ii. note ' and '*.) " Does he not speak, on the whole, too much 
as though he was considering nn artificially constructed s^ttem of 
metre. I suspect that the matter lies completely on the i.urfitce, tM 
that the good barbarians were content if their verse had rhythm enough 
to be sung, and alliteration enough to strike the ear at once. TV 
system, if system it may be called, is neither more not less than thai 
of our old ballads, in which the ear is satisfied, not by the number of 
syllables, but by the recurrence of the accent, or ictus, if one may all 
it so. Southey and Coleridge liave made very good use of (his(ii*r[« 
aji-cTpny, and the latter in one of his prefoces has, if my memory sent* 
me, philosophised upon its structure. 

" The question, as to whether the two hcmistichs shall be ngaxiri 

" — ^ or two lines, is evidently that of a writer or printer, not of" 

or reciter : to tlie eur the djfterence would not be itcrc^diUc- 
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that used in narrative verse". One of the oldest and 
best specimens of it, is Alfred's poetical translation of 
the poetry in Boethius. The language is allowed to be 
elegant and appropriate, and worthy of the royal taste. 
Speaking of the sea, he says 

Spa opt j-mylce see. So often the mild sea^ 
Supepne pinb. C/ear as ^ray glass, 

Gjix-^c g\^y Hujijie. The sovthaii wind 
Cpimme je&pepe^. Grimly dtstttrbs ; 

ponne hie ^cwienja^ Then ?iii/igte 
A/icIa yfca. 7'lie jinghty waves: 

The longer lines which occaBionnlly are foutirf, as & sort of system in 
Cxdmon, 1 cannot reduce to Mr, ItAnk'H principle. 

yEime , hif fta he yfn , j-pij-no 5e.j»,ptic:nc , 
■ Spa , niihtijnc , un hij- , wuft gi'{>olite , 

De k'C , hine fpa , micli'j , peal&an , 

//i:h]nic cu , litin un , Arofuia , Jiicc , 

//iffte he , hiiii: fpa , /ipicne f^ejoithKna , 

Spa , tcynUc, icsf hif , leifCm on , heufunum , 

■I i.»^ k™ ...-T, jpun, ^ icj.-puaa , Upyhcne, 



'Ihac him.i 



OahcYXf ,i\ii\im , ([fohcym, prtoppum , Cffdra.p.6.1. H. 

^^' Vnun creaverat adeo potenftm, 

^V Meo prtccellentetu inttllectu, 

^H_ Detlerat e't lam ingenlem poleslalem, 

^^n Proximaia tibi in ccelorum regno; 

^^P Ilium aileo lucidum creaverat, 

^^k Adeo latusfuitfraclus ejuii (vita) in axlu 

^^B Qui lid eum veiiU a lupremo Domino, 

" 1 (im disposed to regard these verses en being to the Fornyrdalag 
what our heroic metre L<i to that of the ' Descent of Odin.' (Tens and 
Eights, the parish clerks call them,)" 

K*'". Turner however appears to have divided ihe preceding extract 
ling to Rask'a methtwi, thus, 
j'Enne hifbc he j-pa One he had ao 
Spijtne jrpophtno Strongly made. 

Spa mihcijne So mighty 

On hif moft jejiohce. In his mind'a thought. 
m the whole, then, it appears that Mr. Rask'a observation, men- 
I at the begining of this note, is founded in truth, — that every 
1 Saxon poetry has commonly two emphatic syllables, which are 
generally followed hy two that are unemphatic. 

'* See tliap, ii, sect. 12, and aha Note " ; and chap. iii. Note ". 
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On^'ejia^ hron mepe. 
Urioh bi^ ^onne yeo. 
pe «p jlabu. 
On nene paej*. 
JSoet. p. 155. 1. 11. 

On the origin of man, he remarks 

Daet «>pj7papan. The citizens of earthy 



The great w/iales rear up. 
Rough is then that 
Which before sei^ene 
Was to the sight. — 
Turner, vol. ii. p. 247. 



JEalle Mdpben. 
Fo\h buenbe. 
Jpy\uman jehcne. 
V^i op anum tpaem. 
^alie comon. 
^Pepe *] wipe. 
On wojxuto man. 



Inhabitants vfthe ground, 
All had 

Iteginning alike. 
They of one pair 
* All came^ 
Men and women 
Within the world. 



Boet. p. 171. L 25. 
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PART V. 

DIALECTS. 



OBSEUVATIONS ON THE SAXON LANGUAGE, AND ITS 
DIALECTS. 

1 . The Saxons came from different provinces of Ger- 
many into Britain ; it is, therefore, probable some variety 
existed in the pronunciation of their words ; but as they 
were incorporated together, and united under a regal 
govermnent in Britain before the chief sera of literature 
began, and, as what was previously written is probably 
conveyed to us in the more recent orthography and style, 
-It is, therefore, most likely that one form of the language 
would prevail. This was denominated Anglo-Saxon, 
and it was used by the majority of the inhabitants in 
England, on the establishment of the Saxon power in 
A.D. 457, and continued for four centuries and a half, 
till A.D. 900, or perhaps till the reign of AthL-lstan", 
A.D. 924 : but pure Saxon may be found, which Was 
probably written even after the latter period. 

We niay, however, confidently look to' the Laws of 
the Saxon monavchs. Charters, and Chronicle, before 
the lime of Athelstan ; to the works of Kins Alfred, 
to the Heptateuch, Gospels, the Gospel of Mcodetims, 
the Poem on Beotvulf, &c. for Anglo-Saxon in its great- 
est state of purity. 

2. It may be readily allowed, that one form of the 
Anglo-Saxon language might prevail for a considerable 
lime in England ; but it must also be evident, that learn- 
ing was not so common in thfc Saxon sera as at the 
present time. Our ancestors, having few opportunities 

■ SeeTurner"* Hulorynfthe AnglO'Saxons, 8vo. vol, i. p.5g4. 
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for literary acquirements, could not have determined 
upon fixed niles for orthography, any more than illite- 
rate persons in the present day, who, having been em- 
ployed in manual labour, rould avail themselves of the 
nicilities which were ofti;red : hence arose the differ- 
ence observable in bpelUng the same words in Saxon; 
but a difference in orthography will not constitute a 
dialect. In a dialect of any language, there is a syste- 
matic alteration in the modification of the words, and 
often an introduction of new terms. This alteration in 
the termination of words, is said to be perceptible at 
two periods of the Saxon language. Tlie Anglo-Saxon 
is, therefore, considered as having two dialects, called 
the Dmto-Saa-o?i, and the A^onnfinSa.Ton ; according 
to the time when the Danes and Normans entered, and 
prevailed in this island. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE DANO-SAXON DIALECT. 

3. From the frequent incursions, and partial seltle- 
ments of the Danes in England, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that their language would have some influence ovtr 
the Anglo-Saxon, especially in the North, where the 
Danes were most numerous. The peculiarities of the 
Danish tongue would predominate, in proportion as 
their power and authority increased in England. During 
the reign of Danish kings in this nation, from A.D- 
1016 to 1042, their Northern dialect would generally 
prevail: it would also have some influence for a consi- 
derable time before, and would continue after the Danish 
kings had ceased to reign in England. Tliough, from 
the gradual change obsen'able in languages, no specific 
time can be given for the actual commencement, or ter- 
mination of the Daoo-Saxon dialect, yet we may pt«- 
sume it would have more or less influence for nearly t«o 
centuries, — ))robably from about A.D. 900 to near 10/0 
or 1 100. 
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4. The Danes, being a rude illiterate pco|)le, chiefly 
employed as pirates, adopted the inost ready way of ex- 
pressing their thoughts; they therefore disregarded the 
improved form of the Anglo-Saxon tongiie, and either 
altered or omitted most of the Saxon terminiUing sylla- 
bles. The Dano-Saxon dialect is not only distinguished 
by a disregard of tlie usual Anglo-Saxon inflection, but 
by the Cimbiic or old Icelandic words which are intro- 
duced. 

5. The interchange of letters lias been noticed under 
each letter in Orthography; and many of the alterations 
by Dano-Saxon inflection are given in the proper place 
in Etymology. 

6. It may also be remarked, that n is generally rejected 
in Dano-Saxon : it is omitted at the end of verbs ' ; for. 

In Dano-Saxon ive find Sel me hpinca, Give me 
dri/ik; for the Saxon Syle mc bpmcan. John i v. 7. 
The e is omitted according to sect. 4, and the n, to 
sect. 6. 

Nelle Jiu onbjiebe, (noH limcre,) Be thou untvilling 
to dread: the n is omitted, and a converted into e, ac- 
cording to Orthog. sect. 2y. " In Dan. -Sax,, &c." 
The Anglo-Saxon of this clause is, Nelle ]iu onbpicban. 
Matt. i. 20. NellaB je boeme, Be ye unwilling to 
judge; for the Anglo-Saxon Nellcn je Oeman. Matt, 
vii. 1. 

The II is also rejected at the end of nouns and other 
words : for the Dano-Saxon Tjenemne })U noma hij- 
J^selent), the Saxon has noman or naman ; as, Du nemj-r 
hyr naman Ua^lenft, Thou shaft call his name Healer. 
Matt. i. 21. In Dano-Saxon we findliefejon pe poji- 
Jion j-ccppu hif-, instead of hip fceoppan, If'e have 
seen his star. Matt. ii. 2. And pmne^ opep pojj- 
raertra ■] imfo'Spa?j-ra, j-Jnd raineth upon the just and 

' This rejection of n from the intiiiitive mood was derived from the 
Cimbri, the progenitors of the Danes ; we, therefore, find the Cim- 
hric or old Icelandic word grtipa put for the Anglo-Saxon jpipan, to 
grqw; nnd i)RlKl, or Itafa, for the Anglo-Saxon haban, (o have. See 

Hickcs's TlKtaunis, vol, i, p. 95. 
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vtijust. Matt. V. 45. instead of the Anglo-Saxon Da 
rofi):aEft:an ^ Jia unf-o)7pa!j-ran. 'Hie Dano-Saxon has 
Fjiom ^cij-ta fionii Cib. //•(«« //i^ sixth hour. Malt. 

! jExvii,45.tor the regular Saxon Fjiam f^aijie j-ixtan nbc. 

[' In Dano-Saxon beje, both, and cpege, /«'o, are usedfor 

T be^^en and tpcjen ; ejo, cycv, for ejon. 

Not only n, but the last syllable is often rejected ; as, 

I ,ej:cj-o in Dano-Saxon is formed from the Anglo-Saxon 
epcj-ona, ybrMjft'M, by rejecting tlie last syllable na. 

In Dano-Saxon n before another consonant is often 
omitted : as, cynij for cyninj. 

7. The Dano-Saxon often substitutes one Case for 
another. We therefore find, Ic j-cn&o enjel rain, / 

' 9e?id my angel, for the regnlar Anglo-Saxon minne cn- 

, Til. — Ne in jiii-j-uin lip, ne in J>a;m copsejib lip, \eilher 
VI this life, Jior in thai fiitvre life ; for t:opsepbum or 
topeajiban lipe. — 0))fie boel5 rpe 50& 'j pa>j-cra hir 
Tob. ojijie boe^ |iiEr Cjie ypel ~i paepcin hir ypet 
£iiher make the tree good and his fruit good, ttt 

I mmke the tree einl and his fruit evil: for pa^j-cin joftne 
*and papcm ypelne. — CuoeS hlapojib ISaepe pinjeapOe, 
Saith the lord of the vineyard, for Sa?pe pinjeapbcf. 
— Bobebejobfpellep picej", lie preached the gospd uj 
the kingdom, Mntl. ix. 35, the genitive for the accusi- 
live jobfpell. 

S. The preposition to is occasionally used instead of 
the dative termination ; as Da cpa;^ to Icopnepar hir, 
Then he saith to his disciples. Matt. ix. 37, instead of 
J)a cpte^ leopncpum hip, or in genuine Saxon, Jia he 
faebc hip leopnmj-cnihtnni. 

CHAPTER III. 

TriE NORMAN-SAXON DIALECT. 

P. TTie Normans' had some intercourse with En- 
gland,even from the accession of Edward the Confessor, 

' '■ As in former ages, the Francs first, nnd aTterwnrdfl the Saion», 
coining out ai the more northerly parts of Germany, pUfnued Fnincf 
Bnd Britain with their piracies, 'and nt last became inaslers ; ik 
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ill A.D. H)4'2; but the Norinan-Fiencli could have little 
influence over the Saxon language till after the time of 
the Conquest. The laws, being adiiniiistered by the 
Norman Conqueror in his own language, would natu- 
rally introduce many new words ; and the mutual efforts of 
the Normans and Saxons to understand each other would 
make an' alteration in both languuges: butasthemajority 

Franis of France, and Sojtons of Britain ; — so in succeeding times, 
the Danes first, itnd then the Normans, fullowed the same method, 
canie from the same cunst, and hnd the same success, 

" They had their name from the northern parli from whence 'Jiey 
came, (for Wo rWninnni sign i ties no more than Northern wen,) in which 
sense Ihey are likewise termed Nordleudi that is Norlhertt people, as 
being the flower of the Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes." .^ee Gib- 
son's edition of Camden 'a Britanniu. Introduction, p. cliv. 

- Those changes in Saxon which are denominati'd Dialects, appear 
in reality onlj' lo be the ahemtion observed in the progress of^tho 
language as it gradually flowed from the Saxon, varying or cnsting 
off many of its iuflections, till it settletl in the form of the present 
English. (See Etymologi/, part of note *, p. 74.) TTiis progres sive 
tranH formation of the Anglo- Sax on int p oiir preitent Form qr BpCWh 
will be evldtril bvTRff lolfewing lixAMPLKs, tiiken Irom'the transln- 
tions of ihe most learned men of the ages to whirh they are referred. 

The first is from the GoRpels publishedby Mareschall and Junius. The 
age of this version isnut fully ascertained; but from its purity it appears 
to have been written in or before the time of Kin^ Alfred. The 2nd is 
from the Rushworth'GloHS, (See Wanley, p, 81,) m Dano-Saxon, per- 
haps made about the middle of the lOthcentury. TheSrd is taken from 
the famous Psalter in Trinity College, Cambridge, supposed by Wan- 
ley(p. 16S) to he written in the time of King Stephen. The 4th was 
sent over from Rome to England, in the time of King Henry the Se- 
cond, by Pope Adrian, an Englishman, The 5th, written about 1 ISO, 
is copied from a manuscript in Trinity College, Cambridge. " Cod. 
Membr. ia octavo minnri vii. p. Ifi,'' See Wanley, p. 169. Tlie 6th 
was written about A.D. 12;)U. Tlie 7th appears to be about 1260, in 
the reign of Henry the Tliird. Thif Sih ia frtim Wickliffs ininslation, 
in Richanl tlie Second's time, A.D. 1380. 'ITie 9th is from a large 
monuocripl Bible in the Bodleian at Oxford; it is said to have be- 
longed to King Henry the Sixth, A.D. 1 430, and lo have been given 
by him to rhe Carthu-tians in London. (See Bishop W ilk ina's Euay 
lowardt a Real Character, fcc.p. 8 ) The lOth, from the Liber Fe*- 
liaiu, nbout A.D. 1500. The 1 Ith is talten from Tindale's transla- 
tion, A.D. l.')26. The 12th is from Mathews Bible, printed in A.D, 
1537. The 13th is copied from Cranmer's Bible, printed in A.D. 1541. 
The I4lh is tiJien from the Geneva Bible, translated by the English 
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of the inhabitants were Saxons, it is reasonable to presume 
th.1t the Saxon language predominated, while the Norman 

refugees, in the reign of Queen Mary, between A.D. 1553 and 1558. TTk 
15ih is from our authorized version, made A.D. 1611. 

1. PURE ANGLO-SAXON, The same in our presail ortkogrofih, 

WRITTEN ABOUT A.D. 890. ", 

Faiftep ujie fa \e eapc on heof cnum. Father our thou who art in Hesven, 

Si })id namu jchalju*. Be thy name hallowed. 

TD.bccume Jiin pice. Come thy kingdom. 

GepiijvSc {^n pilla oa ciipjian. jya j-fa Be done thy will in earth, m 

on hcojrciium. heaven. 

Upac ftijhramlican hlap j-yle uj- co Our daily loaf sell us today. 

brj. And forgive us our guiltsj so m 
Alio fopjyp uf upe ^yltsir- fP* TP* F" forgive to our gfuiltying* {dtbu 

popjiyTO tipum jylconftTiin . And not lead thou lu into coatt 
Aah lie jel*libe^u ufon cojraun^c. (tfmpfation), 

Ac olyj ur Of yjrele. But release us from evil, 

So>Iicc. Matt. vi. 9— 13. Soothly (truly, amen). 



2. DANO-SAXON, 
ABOUT AD. 930. 
Fxbi'p upe f'u )« in heufunuai cajX. 
Bco jehaljiib ^lu noma. 
Cume CO )iine pice. 
PeopSe fiu pilla fpa j-pa on hcof unc 

rpilc on eop>e. 
Claj: uj-epne bx^hpamlicu j-cl iijco 

ATi»]:opIcceufijpp j-cylbc. fpa jya pc 

vc popleccn fxta J-i- jcylbi^ac pif aj". 

Aiidne^claecuj-juleatKlncofruun- 

^ae. 
Ah jeleji! iif op yple. 

4. ABOUT AD. 1160. 
Upe Fabyp in heauen pich, 
Oy name be hallyeb cueplich. 
Don bpinj up thy tnichcll blippe.. 
Alp hit la heantn y-&oc, 
Ciup in vcapch becne ic atpa. 
Dat holy bpenb chac lajrccli ay, 
Dou pen% IC oup chip ilkc bay. 
Fopjiue oup all rhar pe hauc boD 
^r P" FT?""'' "*•> uchep inon. 
Ne IfC uup pall inco no puunbin;, 
Acphicte oup ppo the poplc {■mj. 



3. NORMAN-SAXON 
ABOUT AD. 1130. 
Fabep upc ^ ape on heoponv. 
Sy gcblecjob name fin. 
Spa ppi on heofoiic an» on eopjuii 
Bpeob (hlap) upe bc^pamlich jci>F 

np CO bdcj. 
A nh p'lpjeop up ajelccp upa jp rr' 

pu pupjcojS^n ajiltrcnbaio iipim'. 
,\nB nc leb up on copciinjo. 
Ac alyp up ppani ypcle. 
Spa beo hic. 



5. ABocT A.D. 1130. 
Faber ure chu ere in heuene. 
Bledseb be thi name. 
Cume chi riidenge. 
furche chi pil on earche spo ic ii nn 

Gif ua cobei ure btdgpamliche brea* 
Anb forgiue us ure gulces spo ft dun 

hem here che us agulc. 
t?abbech shilb us fram elche pine fi 

helle, 
Aeles us of alle iuele. 
Amen. Spo ir purrhe. 



':] NORMAN 


SQ5 . ^^1 


:e would bilve influence enough to chanj;e tlie modiiica- ^^| 


>f the Saxon words, and 


[lerhaps would cause the inha- ^^H 


:s to reject or alter some 


of the variable terminations ^^H 


I were left in the Dano-Saxon dialect. Though no pre- ^H 


6. ABO.;r A,D. 1250. 


r. ABOUT A.D. 1260. ^H 


ur tbat E8 in ftttenc. 


^aber tbat art in I)cabin blil&, ^^| 


te till nam to ittbcnt : 


Cllin betge nam it teurt^ tbe blifTe, ^^M 


bo ue till tidi ribe : 


Cuincn <-tnb mot tliv Uinsbom, ^^M 


111! on crb be torousiit rib. 


Cl):n t)olv ixiill It be all Don, ^^H 


ce Isrougljt in l)rv>:n av i 


In (Ttabzn anb in crbb alfo, ^H 


, tiav brcDc gib: us to bap: 


S>o It fbalt bin full tetll 31c tro. ^H 


X tbou all uo b:ttcs urs 


iSFif us .ill brtab on tliis bar, ^^M 


z forgibc tiU ur brtturs: 


3inb forQif us ure Qnneo, ^^M 


tib; us in na fanoaig 


7la tot bo ure Inibcrbainnes ; ,^^H 


:[ilb ue fra itel tiling. 


ILtt US not in fonoins fatt, ^^M 




C>acfrocbiltbu(t'IbuBall. 3(nun. ^^M 


8.i,B0UT A.D. 1380. 


!>. AnuuTA.D. 1430. ^H 


Fabtc tbai art in ^benvs ; 


dDure Jr<ibit tbat art in b:btnce, ^^M 


lib be thi namt. 


^altmiD \x tbi nami;, ^^M 


pngbom come to. 


Chi HmsDom come to tlice, ^^H 


1 init bone in crtbe ao in 


T&t thi toil boil in etrtbt, as in ^^H 


nc. 


licb.^t. ^^M 


us tliiS bap ourt btccb obir 


i0ibe to us eliie bar ourt bte:o ober ^^H 


: subOaunct. 


otiire fubftanc, ^^H 


jrgitic to ue our btttic as to: 


ainb forgibt to us oure btttis as in: ^^H 


iten to Durt bttiouriB : 


forgibcn oure btttouris, ^^H 


:w us not into tcmptacioun : 


%m) ku: us not into temptation, ^^H 


tljbrrc ufl from vbcl. 


iBut btlibtr: us from tbel. ^^M 


, ^att. bi. ©. 


3mtn. .^^1 


10. .^noi-T A.D. 1500. 


U.iN A.D. 1521). ^H 


curt that arte in (Kbt-nts, 


€>ut jfattier Utiicd art tn bfaben, ^^M 


jtb be tbr name ; 


19alols:0 be tlir name. ^^M 


iingvomt tome. 


net tliv bmgboin com:, ^^H 


npl be boon in trtli, as it ism 


Wljv bDiU be fulfilUb as UtU in ^H 


ni, 


eartb as it la in lieten. ^^H 


:btti' bates bttbe gvbe us to 


<£tbe us tijis bap ur bavlp breb, ^^M 


e. 


3iib forgcbc us oure bcttes as tw - ^^H 


fotsibe us our trEfpalTts as 


f orgtbe ur betters. ^^^| 


forgi-b: tlBpm that ttefpani 


31nb leant us not into temptation, ^^^| 


^fle us, 


leut Deleter us from ebvU. ^^H 


toe us nat in tcmtitacian, 


:for tl;^nt is tlie bpngbomanb tbe ^^H 


icli'b:t us from all tbi'll. 


poboec anb tbt giorpt for tbtt ^^M 


k 


%mtn. ^^M 
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else time can be fixed for the exact origin ami conelusi 
the Norman -Saxon, it may be affirmed that it succeeded tb< 
Dano-S;ixoii; and probably prevailed for nearly two reuturies 
or from about A.D. 1070 to 1260, in the relgii of Henry^ 
Third. Wiiat was written after the latter period is so diffe 
from the Anglo-Saxon, and so nearly allied to our pre 
language, that without any impropriety it may be deno 
nated English. 

10. The Norman-Saxon dialect is distinguished by an 
most total disregard of the variations of nouns und verbs, 
by the following changes of letters : 

In the beginning, middle, and end of words, 3 is chsO 



12..N A.D. 1537. 
sD dure fatlm tobicb artt in brtizn, 
l^atotucD be till' iiaint. 
£-» thf hingbomc conic. 
iXhf Inill be futfillcD as UkU in cnb 

noitiBinbcbcii. 
<B:\K uotliifl bai'c OUK baclp bccB. 
9iiD fotgtto; US ourt ttcaCpiifcs CKn 

.\B\o: forgcto: cure trctpaccrs. 
Sub Icab ufi not into tcmiKacion, 
aput brlpbct us from cbvll. 
Zmtn, 



11. AafiuT A.D. I.ir.fi. 
4!)ur ^ntlitr tntjid) Art in Ixaucn, 
Untolacb be tijp namt. 
<ri)V biiisboiiic come. 
d)p toiU b: Done eurii m tartlj as it 

IS miiraucn. 
tS\w be ti)is tav out baflp brcab. 
9nb fotgme bs our brbts as toee 

alCo fotgiiic oar brbtoi-s. 
3iib Icabt be not into rcmation, 
^ut biliucr bo ftom euil, 
jFor tljme is t\)t bmsbome 9 tbc 

poiKt 9 tl)t glorv 
^arcutt. ainicn. Man. vi. 9— 13. 




Ui.K A.D. 15^1. 
€>ur jratlKr tobt'tb arte in lxai» 
i^aloUKD be tl))- name. 
JLct tbv b^msbonic coiiu. 
Cf)p ttii'il be fnlfi'Ucb as tntl 

tanh as it ic in l):auen. 
(Eciic bo ttit'O Dave out bai'lr 
3iib forseue bo oure brttcsaa 

forgcuc ourebntcrs. 
3nb Icabe be not into temiRaai 
l&ut D:lviicr bs from euel. 
JFor tbi'iic IS il): bpnabtrmf ti 

|]ob)cr $ tl)C glotif 
jFor eucr. 3mcii. :j^atl]. bt. 1 

I5.1n A.D. Ifill. 
Our Father Whitli art in henran. 
Hallowed be ihy name : 
Thy kingdom come : 
Thy will be done in enrth «■ it' 

heaven : 
Give us this day out daily IhiwIj 
Anil forgive us onr debla as M 

give our debtors : 
And lead u« not into tcmptallon, 
But deliver us from evil : 
For thine is the kingdom, and' 

power, and the Riory, 
Forever. Amen. Mutt. vi. 9-13. 
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hto 1 and f : as, lunje for jeonje, young. Gibson's 
las. Chron. p. 168. 1. See Orthog. sect 15, page 48 
eina)- for pejnap, ra(«*. Sax. C'Araw. 219. 30; ftJciei 
n baejej-, rfay*; baei for biej, rfa_5'; /GImihci for /ef 
uhcij, Almtghti/; cpenci for cpencij, twatty ; xm 
ft mre^, may ; asm for aenij, i77?y. 

11. E is changed into k : as, kmj^ and kinjc)-, foi 
rj-nj and c/njej-, king and kings ; bpoke for bpoce, 
roke ; munekef for munecej-, monks. 

12. F is changed into u or v : as, have for hape, Iiave, 
!Ove for lupu, love; luvebe for Xupaihe, loved ; |^oven 
Ekrreopon, sevtni ,■ heouene for heopene, in heaven. 

. F is changed into m before m : as, pimman for pip- 



13. E and j were changed intodi, or rather, in the age 
when c and j wera pronounced hard, ch was employed 
to express the original soft sound of c {see Orthog. Ch. i. 
Note') : as, chilb for cilb, cfiild; chepCep for ceaj-trep, 
citi/. 

The change of vowels is explained in Orthography 
under each letter ; for instance, ea into e in cheptep 
(Orthog. 29). 

D is changed into p or y : as, ];epen for Jiejen, a 
thane ; peyna for pejna, rain. 

The preHx je is generally omitted, or changed into 
1- or y-, as i-blenr, y-clepc. 

14. Urn, the termination of the dative case plural in 
nouns and adjectives, is either changed into an or en : as. 
On bepobe bajen, for the Anglo-Saxon On I^epobep 

um, in Herod's days. Luke i. 6. Beapnan for beap- 
wiih childrert. 
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ON 

THE ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR.' 



1. EXTRACTS FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. On anjinne jej-ceop 1. In beginning, God 
Gob heopenan. anb eop- created heaven and earth. 
J>an:- Gen. i. 1. 

2. Gob cpaej? J?a. Gepeopfc 2. God saith then. Be 
leohr . anb leohr peap^ light : and light was made, 
jepophr:- Geni. 3. 

3. Galle Jja ]>inj Se je 3. All the things that ye 
pyllen f men eop bon. will that men do to you, 

bo^ je him f fy^F^* f T ^^ 7^ ^^ them the same; 

j-o^lice ae. anb picejena which is truly (the) law, 

bebob:- Matt. vii. 12. and (the) command of 

prophets. 



1 . On* fir^i^— AQjume, nA.d. governed by pr^, on j see Etym. 1 12. 
— <]^if|BMf», V, in, Mk. perf, 3. $, from s^focppao io crtaie, of ^ 
and jofiiMui, perf. fccop or ^ejoeop, created ; see Etym. 99, in bst 
d inegnlar mb8^---G6b, -ej, n. 1 . m. nom. t. to the vetb jejoeop.— 
Deoj^nan, n. 2. ac. governed by ^efceop; Synt. 34, from 
hcopeo, ao. — Anb, an^,; see Etym. 114, and Synt. 40.^-6oji)«o> 
ft. 2./. ac, from eop^, -an, earth. 

2. CpcV, o. indie, ind, 3. «. from cpi^jmn /o A?y ; see Etym. 75.— D> 
<fc«i, ad©.; see Etym. 106. — GeyedpJ»e, r. sub, 3. «. from CT^^PJ*"' 
to be; perf, jepeap^ ; perf. part, jfpopben ; see Etym. 90. — ^Pei|*, 
V, irr, mdic, per, 3. s, from peop]?an, /o be, &c. j see EtjTn. 90.— 6e- 
pophc, perf, part, from pipcan /6 work ; see Etym. 99. 

3. 6allc, defin. ac, pi, n. to agree with J^mj ; oynt. 14 : from etll ; 
Etym. 50. — Da, defn, ac.pl, n.-, Etym. 45. — Dinj^,«. 1. n. ac.govcni- 
ed by the verb bo^j Synt.34. — De, rel, pron, -, Etym.47.— ^'yllCT, 
V. irr, indie, ind, 2. pi, j Etym. 94,*. — Dae, rel, pron, j Etym. 48.— 
(Den, n. nom. pi, from man '; Etym. S.^Soy, pers, pron. d, pi, firoo 
l^u; Etym. 36. — Don, v,irr, sub. 3. pi,-, Et}in.99, in listof inegultf 
verbs. — Do^, v. irr. imp. 2. pi. — Ge, pers, pron, nom, to the verb N)^; 



Ext. 1.] EXTRACTS FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 



4. Gip je j-oS!ice ne j:op- 
^ypa^mannuin.neeopeji 
Fjebep ne popjypS eop 
eoppe pynna:- Matt. vi. 
15. 

5. Gyp mill bpoj'oji ["yn- 
ja^ pi's me. moc ic him 
popjjypaii oS peopon pi- 

6. Ne pecje ic jje. oS peo- 
pon pij^ap- ac o^ peopon 
hunft- peopon tijonpij'on:' 
Matt, xviii. 'l\ & 22. 

7. Gob liipobe mi&ban- 
eapb ppa ^ he pealbe hyp 
an-cenneban Sunn, f nan 
ne poppiiptie J-eon hyne 
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4. If ye truly forgive not 
men, neither will your 
Father forgive you your 
sins. 

5. If my brother sin against 
me, may I him forgive 
until seven times ? 

f). I say not to thee until 
seven times, but until 
seven, seventy times. 

7- God loved the world so 
that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that no one 
sliould perish who on him 



Etym. 36. — bim, /len.pron. il.pt. Etytn.37. — Dae, dejin.set Etym, 
4a. — ^Sylpp, see Etym. 43. — Dac, re/, prun, see Etym, 4?. — 
Ir, V. neul. indie, ind. 3, *. Etym, 88. — ^Soflicc, ode. Etym. 103. — 
JK, a lain, tt. indecl. f. — picejtiia, n. 2. g. pi. governed by beboC ; 
Synt. 16. from picfja; Etym. 22. — Bebob, n. l.nom.t.f. 
■l.tJif, eonj. Etym. 114.— Ne, atfp. Etyin. 109, and Note '".— Fop- 
jypS, v.irr.inriir. iitd. 3.3. see listof irr. v. Etym. 99. — COannum, 
formennum, see Etym. '24. n. I. m, d. p/. from man, governed by 
f op^ypaS i Synt.33. — Gopcp, adj. pron. Etym. 4 1 . — Fa^feep, n. 2. ra. 
num.*. to the verb popjyfiS. — ^Sytina, n.H.n.ac. pi. from jyn, see 
Etym. 24, governed by jrupiyfli j Synt. 34. 

5. Bpojrop, n. l.m.indeclmable in the singular; Etym. 21. Note ". — 
ti^ii^aB, p. indie. 3. g. from fynjian. — CDoc, v.def.l.i. Etyoi. 95^ — 
i ojijyjrar , v. inf. after the verb moc ) see Etym. chap. v. Note ' 
'•, ^, and "i Synt. 36.— Seofon i Etym. 55.— Si>ai-, r. 1.«., 
from i-iB; Etym. 54, 

6. Secje, T. iWic. iNrf. l.«. Etym. 73. — De, pers. Tiron. </. i. from }a _ 
Syti, 33. — buiib-j-eoponnjon, adj. d. to agree with p)jon. Etym. S4, 

7. Lupofte, 0. indie. per^. 3. ». Etym. 75. — CDi?*an-eap», n. 1. ae. g 
vemed by lufobe ; Synt.34.— Spa, odr. Etym. 105. — Dae j Etyi 
48. — SeaibL', v. trr. indie, per/. 3. ». from fctlan to gtce ,- Etj-m. 7 
— byj-, perj.pron.g. Etym, 42. — Ancennetoan, adj. ae. s. to agree 
with piiiu i Synt. 1-1 ; from an-cenneb with the emphatic n ; Etym 
29— Sunu,n.3. ac. *. Et^-m. 23. Note ».— Nan,no one-. Etym. 109, 
and Note I'. — ^FoppiipJie.i.'.mfe.iHrf.S.J.fromfoppitptian or poppy j^n, 

s 2 
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PRAXIS. 



[Ext. I. 



jel^pS. ac haebbe f ece 
lip:- 

8. Ne j-enbeGobhyp Sunu 
on mibban-eapbe. f he 
bembe mibban-eapbe. ac 
f mibban-eapb j-f je- 
ha^lebjjuph hyne:- t/oAw 
iii. 16, 17» 

9. Lupa Dpyhtyn ]?inne 
Gob on ealpe )>inpe heop- 
tan. anb on ealpe )>inpe 
paple. anb on eallun px- 
num mobe:- 

10. Dip yp Jjact maepte 
anb }>aec pypmepte be- 
bob. 

1 1 . O^yp yp J^yppum je- 
lic. Lupa }>inne nehptan 
ppa ppa j>e pylpne :• 
Matt. xxii. 37—39. 

12. Ic eop pylle nipe be- 



believeth, but should have 
eternal life. 

8. God sent not his Son 
into the world, that he. 
might judge world, but 
that world may be healed 
through him. 

9. Love the Lord thy God 
in all thine heart, and in 
all thy soul, and in all thy 
mind. 

10. This is the greatest 
and the foremost com- 
mandment. 

1 1 . Other is like tbis. 
Love thy neighbour as 
thyself. 

12. I to you give a new 



to perish, — ^t>yne, pron. ac. s. Etym. 37 and 1 1 1 .— Gelyj:^, v. mdie. 
ind,3.s. from jely pan, to believe: perf. jclypbo: part, jelyftb; 
Etyin. 74 and 7^. — Daebbe, v. sub. 3. «. Etym. 91 . 

8. Senbe, r. indie, perf. from jfenban to send : perf. jvDbe : part. ywiDebj 
Etym. 71. — OOibbaii-eapbe, n. 1. d. — Dembe, i?.fti6.3. #. frombeiMii 
to judge } Etym. 7 1 . — Sy, v. irr. sub. 3. s. tnd. Etym. 88. — Grdwele^ 
perf part. fit)m jebelan to heal; Etym. 67. — Dunh, tkep. Etym. 
111. 

9. I#np, V. imp. Etym. 75. — Galpe, dejm. d. s.f Etym. 50 and 26^ 
l3eojitaD, n. 2. d. Etym. 112. — Diiipe, adj. pron. d, s.f. Etym. 38 
and 39.— €allun, defin. d. s. n. Etym. 38, 39, and 20, Note ^K 

10. Yf, V. irr. indie. 3. *. Etym. 88.«. — Dxt^de/n. nom.f Elym. 45,^. 
for j4t 18 used for je and jreo -, see Lye's Diet, in Jkc. — COejte, «fr'. 
n.f Etym. 26. 

1 1 . Dyjrjum, defin. d. s. governed by jelic ; Synt. 28. — Nehjam, a. 
2. ac. probably from neh nigh -, in tbe sup. with emphatic a : as, neh, 
nigh, nebjr and nehjfca. — Spa jpa, conj. Etym. 114. — De jrylp«» 
pron. ac. s. Etym. 36 and 43. 

12. Lujrion, v. sub. ind. 2. pi. Etym. 75.— Betpynan, prep. Etym. 1 1^* 
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bob. f je lupion eop be- 
tpynan j-pa ic eopUipobe. 

13. Bejiamoncnapa^ealle 
menn f je fynt mine 
leopninj-cnihtaj". jyp je 
habbaS liipe eop bccpy- 
nan:- t/o/(«xiii. 34&33. 

14. Liipia^ eoppe pynt). 
anb bofi pel )iam Jie eop 
ypel bo^. anb jebibbaj) 
pop copjie elitcpap aiib 
ca-lenbum eop. 

15. Dpct je pin eopjicp 
Fsebeji beapn. |ie on lieo- 
ponum yp. Alalt. v. 44 
&45. 

Ifi. Da cpa:^ pe Dailenb. 
Fa;bep. popjyp him. 
popjiam hi^ nyron hpajc 
hij bo^ ;■ X?/A"exxiii, 34. 

17. Nebejjuppon liecep fia 
¥e hale pynr. ac fa Sc 
unhail^e habba^i' 

18. Necomicpihcpipecly- 



commandmenl, that ye 
love one another (between 
yon), as I have loved yon. 

13. By that all men shall 
know, that ye are my dis- 
ciples, (Icaniing-knights, 
children, or followers) if 
ye have love among you. 

14. Loveyonr enemy, and 
do well to those who do 
evil to you, and pray for 
your persecutors and your 
calumniators. 

15. That ye may be your 
Father's children, who is 
in heaven. 

16. Tlien saith the Healer, 
" Father, forgive them, 
because they knoiv not 
what they do." 

17. They need not a phy- 
sician who are whole, but 
they that have infirmity. 

18. I am not come to cafi 



13. OncnajiaS, c. indxc. mA. 3. pi. fromoncnajian ; Etym. 75. — Galfr, 
dejin.nom. pi. m.— Synr, v. irr. 2. pi. Elym. 88.— DabbaS, v. irr. indie 
i/td.2.pl. Etym. 91 '. 

14. LufiaS, u. imp. 2. pi. Etym. b.— VkrS. v. irr. imp. 2. pi. Elym. 99. 
— Gam.de^n.d.pl. Etym. 4.i j governed byboS; Synt, 33. — Ghce- 
jiaf, 71. I. ac. pi. governed by fop ( Etym. III. — Tasleiiftiini, n.d. 
pi. Etym, 112; from imp. pari. c*len6e ; Etym. 66, Note ". 

15. Sin fur ryn, v. irr. lub. 2. pi. Etym. 88. — Soj-pej- for copqwr. 
pron. g. t. Etym. 4 1 . 

16. Di^, peri, prop. 3.p/. nom. Etym. 37, ', ''- — Nycon, p, indie, ind. 
3, pi. from nycan or mean not lo kaotr ; i. e. ne not, and fican fo 

17. Befuppon, v. indie, per. 3. pf. ILst of irregular verbs in ))cap]:aii lo 
have I'fcd. — Licri", k. I. g, «, from i«ce, a leech -, governed by 

bi'I'upjrgn -, Synt, 3-', 
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pian. ac ryntvilleon baeb- 
bore:- Luke v. SI St. 32. 
19- So^tice ic ^cc-^e eop. 
Buron eopep jiihrpij-nyp 
mape yy ^onne ['.cpa pjii- 
tejia anb pinbop-halje- 
na. ne ja je on hcoponan 
pice;- Mall.v. 20. 

20. StfS ic |7e j-ecje. biiroii 
hpa beo ebnipan jccen- 
neb. ne mjej he je^on 
Goberpice:- t/oA/iiii.S. 

21. So^Iicc ic fecje cop. 
buron jc beon jec^p- 
pebe anb jepopbene fpa 
j-pa lyclinjaj". ne ja jc 
on heopona pice:- Alait, 
xviii. 3, 

22. Fpam hypa pa?rc- 
munjehi unbepjycaiS:- 
Cpyj-r ISu jabepaB man 
pm-bepian op l^opnum. 
o^^e pic-aepp)a op )i yp n- 

^cinnum:' 



[8. [Ext. 1." 

(llie) righteous, but sin- 
ful to repentance. 
VJ. Truly, I tell you, except 
your righteousness be 
more than (that) of the 
writers and pbarisees, ye 
cnnnot go into heaven's 
kingdom. 

20. Truly, I tell thee. ex-, 
cept who ia born again, 
he cannot see God's king- 
dom. 

2 1 . Truly, I tell you, except 
ye be converted, and be- 
come as infants, ye cannot 
go into heavens' kingdoiD. 



22. From their fruit yc 
shnll know them. Gather- 
eth man grapes (wine 
berries) of thorns, or figi 
(fig-apples) of thistle! 
(tkorn kind) 9 



18. SynpHe, oA). wm. pi. m. to ngree with men undentcxxl. 

19. CDape, adj. comp. Etym. 30, Nole ". — PjiH^P; n. \.g. pi.— 
t>opha.\geaa,g.pl. from Yaa'boj\-ha]j!ut, lltepharUees ; so called frMI 
jiiDbep sunder, separaleil, nnil haljian to kaUow. — Ga, p. irf.»«k 
2. pi. see lint of irregular verbs, Etjm. 99. 

20. Dps, re(. pron. Elyra. 51.— Beo, c. indie inrf, 3. *. Eqm.Sfc 
Note '. — CDax, V. XTT. indie, ind. 3. i. Etym. 92,— Grfeon, e. 14^ 
after mxj; ; Synt. 36. 

gl.Gecyfifiebe.parl.pci/. nom.pl.m. to agree with men uDdenta<4< 
from sccyppan i per/, jecyp&c ; perf. part, ^ccyppib. declined Ut" 
joS; Etym. 26 and 6 7-— Gepup&ene, per/, part. now. pi, m 
Etym. 90, 

22. I3i, pron. ae. pL Elym. 37, governed by the verb im&epjytrff, 
Synt. 34. — CyyjttFU, ado. denotes merely a qiieition 1 Elym. lOO^ 
pm-bepian, n. 2.nc. from jm-beput. — Dypa.cmnuni, h. l.tLpl.troa 
J-ypHj a thorn, and cynn, a kind. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE StRlPTUKES. 



Ext. l.J 

23. Spa a;lc job Cjiyp 
by-p^ jobe pjEi-rniaf . anb 
jelcypeltpypbyjiSypele 
pjpjTmaj- ;■ 

24. Ne mtcj f jobe cpeop 
beopan ypele pfej^Cmaj-. 
ue f ypcle tpcop jobc 
pffrtmar :- Malt. vii. 
16—18. 

25. AjypaS J^am Caj-ejie 
J)a |>in3 >e I>a^|- Cafepef 
pync. "j Gobe fa ['mj \e 
Gobep rynt :■ Luke xx. 
25. 

26. Ncllen je jolb-hop- 
biaii eop ^olb-hopbaf on 
eopt>an. fasp om anb 
mo^J^e hyc popmm^ anb 
Jjasp Jieopar hic bclf.'a'S 
■^ poji|-reIa o :- 

.27. Golb-hopbia^ cop po- 
lice jolb-hopbap on heo- 
pcnan. Jia^p nafop om nc 
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23. So every good tree 
beareth good fiuit, and 
eveiy evil tree beareth evil 
fruit. 

24. The good tree cannot 
bear evil fruit, nor the 
evil tree good fruit. 



2b. Give to Caesar ttie 
things that Ciesar's aif, 
and to God the things 
that God's are. 

26. Be ye un'.villing to 
hoard up for you trea- 
sures on earth, where rust 
and moth consume it 
(them) and where thieves 
dig • through and steal it 
(them). 

27. But hoard up for you 
treasures in heavenj where 
neither rust nor moth con- 



23. Tpyp or cjiyo, n. 1 , ni. or /. nonj. s. — GuBc, ac[/. oc. jtt. to ngree 
H-ith piufcmaj-; Synt. 14. 

24. CDks, v. in. inrfic. ind.Z. i. Etym. 92, und agrees with its tiom. tjwuf. 
— Dffic, defin. nom. t.f. Etym. 45, Note '', — Ucopan or bipan, c. My. 
after the verb raa-j ; Etym 69, Note '". Synt. 36. 

25. AjyfaS, e. imp. 2. pi.— Cafepp, n, I . d. ». (governed by ajypalSi 
Synt. 33. — Dinj, n. 1. ac. pi. governed byajypS; Synt. 34. — 
Synt, for finr, t>. irr. inrfic, inrf. 3.pi, Etym. 88, ", 

26. NeLen is for ne fillen ; imperat. 2, pi. Etym. 94, Note. ". — Gote- 
hofiOij.n. I. ac.pl. — Dxp, adv. there ox where ; Etym. 105. — Dyt, 
pron. ac. t. n. for hi them, nc, pi. Etym, 37. — DelfalS, ». inrfw. iod. 
3. p. from bclfan ;■ which, like the origin til Greek fiepuffirw, signifies 
to dig through. 

"Where houses are built with mud or unbumt brick, as in the 
East, it would not be difficult to dig through the "uU -, or as we suy, 
" break into the houses." 
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mobile hiC ne jropnymS. 
"J Jiap Jieopap hit ne bel- 
paS ne ne popj-cela^ :■ 
Mall. vi. 19 & -20. 

28. Ne jiyjicea^ ajptep 
Jiam mere ^c popp^p^. 
ac a?ptep fiam Jie Juijih- 
punaB on ece lip:- •Jo/m 
vi. '27- 

29. T3psec ppema'S men 
Jieah he calne mi&Gan- 
eapft jeptpyne. -J bo hyp 
paple pojipypb- 

30. O'&^e hpylc jeppyxl 
pyllS pe man pop hyp 

- raple :■ Mark viii. 30 
&37. 

31. Seo tib cymS f calle 
jchypa^ hyp prepne. J-e 
on bypjemim pync, 

32. Anb )?a ^e job pojih- 
Con. papa's on Iipep 
Eepypce. anhJiaSeypcl 
byOon. on boraep flJpyp- 
«:• Johns. 28&29. 



19. [Ext. 1. 

sumes it (them), and 
where thieves do not dig 
through nor steaJ it. 

28. Labour not after that 
meat which perishes, but 
after that which conljnu- 
eth unto eternal life. 

■29. What will (it) profit 
man, though he all the 
world may gain, and do 
to his soul destruction ? 

30. Or what exchange shall 
man give for his soul ? 



3 1 . The time comelh tlat 
all shall hear his voice 
that are in tombs. 

3t!. And those who haw 
wrought good shall go in 
resurrection of life, and 
those who have done evil 
in resurrection of doom. 



27. Ne ne, &c. ndv. Etym. 109, Note '", 

?3. Duph puiiB$, V. indie, ind. 3. t. rrom ^afih and pnnuntedweU, 

remain, &c. 
29,Xiyxt,rel.pron.iiom.i.n. Etym.51. — CDenforman; OrOc^.SS, 

Note'*. — Deah, ciwy. Etym. 114. — Gcjtpyne, v. tub. ind. 3. t.from 

jc-ji:pynaii. — Do, v. irr. tab. ind. 3. ». Etj-m. 99, list of im^^ 

verbs, fton. 
30. bfylr, rel. proH. Etym. 42. SyfiS, v. indie, ind. Etym. 76; ftom 

fyllan to givt. 
Sl.Stepae, n. 1. ac. from jrepn, jtsepn, or jrtepcn a voice. 
32. f ophcDn, r. indie, per/. 3. pi. from pipcaii -, Elytn. 99, — JEfyjte, 

r. I, d. *. from apijt or apyir. rMiirreciion. 
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■EXTRACTS FROM /ELFRIC S JIOWILY ON THE UIRTH- 
DAY OF ST. GREGORY *. 



Da jelamp hit see j'li- 
um j-a?Ic. jpa j-pa jyr 
ij) ope tie's, 'pxr Gn- 
ipce ry^mcn ' bjiohron 
?opa pajic to Romana- 
ypij. aab Cpesopiiif 
>&e be Jifcjie jT:jia;c to 
im Giijlij-ciim niannum 
;opa J-inj fteapijenbe:- 

Da jej-cah he betpuxt 
im pajium cypecnihtaj*' 
epettc. fa paijinn hpicep 
chaman anG paejpcpanb- 
litan men. anb Ecjjelice 
epeaxo&e :- Dpejopiiip 
a behcolb f'a-pa cnapena 
lite anb beppan^ op hpil- 
epe Jicobe hi jebpohte 
ajpon. J>a ra^be him man 
hi op Cnjla lanbe ptepon 

f Jiapa jicobe mennipc 
pa plitij parjiCf 

6pe })a ripcjopuip be- 
pan hpas^cp fajp laiibep 
olc Cpipten paepe ]?e 



Then happened it, at 
some time, as yet (iV) often 
doth, tliat English mer- 
chants brought their wares 
to (//(c) lloman (burg) city; 
and (iregoiy went by the 
street to the Englishmen, of 
their things taking a view, 

Tliere saw he among the 
wares staves set. They were 
of white skin, and men of 
fair countenance, and nobly 
haired . Gregory when {/le) 
saw the youths' beauty, and 
enquired from what nation 
tbey were brought, the men 
told him that tliey were from 
England, and that {ah) man- 
kind of that nation was as 
beautiful. 

Afltr then Gregory asked 
whether the folk of that land 
were Christian, or Heathen: 



* This Homily was published by Mrs. Elstob, in 8vo. 1 709. .ffilfric 
lis Archbishop of Canterbury in the latter end of the tenth, and the 
eginning of the eleventh, century. 

' Cyf^men, cyppmen, cypmen, or ceapmcn, the nom. pi. of ceapman 

chapman or merchant ; see Notes, p. 64, under (,'eap. — €otte, went; 
*e list of irregular verbs under Gap to go, p. i 77- 

' Cypecnihcaj from ceap, price, goodt, &c. and CDihc, a boy, a boy 
ar xale, or a slavt. 

' Befpait, the perfect icnsc of bcrpinan to inquiir; see Etym. 8ft, 
.. 158. 
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hae^ne. him man pebe f to him men said that they 
ki hea)«ne pzjion. Erpe- were heathens. Gregory 
jopiuf )*a op inepcapbpe then, from the bottom of 
beopran lanjpiroc pccer- his heart, a long sigh 
unje reah ^ cpae?. pae la fetched, and said, •• Well- 
pa. f |rpa pe^jiejr hipef- men away! that men of so bir a 
jynbon )>am [Tcaptan * hoe should be subjected to 
beople unbep^Seobbe :• swarthy Satan.** 

Gjrr fz, lipejopiuj- be- After then, Gr^ory en- 
ppan hu ^pe ^e6be nama quired what the name of 
]»epe ^ hi opcumon. him that nation was from which 
paep jeanbpypb )>aet hi they came: to him was an- 
Anjle jenemnbe pepon :• swored, that th^ were call- 
Da cpacS he. Rihrlice hi ed Angle. Then said b^ 
fj^nbon Anjk ^ehatene. ''Rightly they are called 
pmiSaii \e hi Bvt^ phhte .^4ii(^» because dim ai^;e!i* 
habbaV. ^ ppilcam ^ebape- bemu^have; and, thereme, 
na% )>a&r hi on heoponum it b fit that they in heavfn 
Gnjia jepepon beon :• angek* companions should 

be.- 

liyt fa lipejopiup be- Yet still, Gregory en- 
ppan hu)^aepe pcype nama quired,howtheshire*snanie 
paepefe^ cnapan op ala&b- was from whidi the youth 
be paepon. him man pacbe f were brought : to him men 
]>e pcipmen paepon Deipi said, that the men of the 
jehatene:- Hpe^opiupanb- shire were called Dtiri 
pypbe. pael hi pynbon Deini Gr^;ory answered, " Well 
jehatene. pop%am ^ hi they are called JXan, be- 
jr^nb ppam jpaman jene- cause they are from wrath 
pobe ^ to Cpiptep milb- delivered, and to Christ's 
heoptiie|r]ne jecyjebe :- merqr oiled.** 

Hyr ^ he beppan hu ip Yet still he enqmred, 
)«pe pcipe cynin^ J^ha- what is the long of the 
ten., him pep jeanbppapob shire named : to him (it) 
f pe c]^nin3 /611e jehaten was answered, that the Idng 
pa^pe:> )3paet }»a Gpejopiup was named .^Ulm. There- 



9. Sfcajitao bcopk of the black, dmshf denL 



Ext. 2.] 

jumenobe mib hip popbiim 
Co Jjam naman, "J cp.-cS. luc 
jcftapena^ f Alleluia yy 
jCfunjen on J-am lanbe ro 
lopeJ'Kj-/Eimihci5an Sryp- 
penbej- :■ 

IjpejopiLli* |ia eobe Co 
(lam papam ^-fep apopcoli- 
can perlep. ^ hine ba;&. f 
he Anjclcynne pume lapco- 
papapcnbe Jic hi Co Cjiipre 
jebijbon imb EroSep piil- 
runie. "j rjiasB. f he pylp 
jeape prcjic. f peojic Co je- 
ppemmenne. jyp hiC Jiam 
papam ppa jelicobe :- Da 
ne inihcpe papa f je^apian. 
I'eah fc he calh polbc. pop- 
Ban Jie Romanipcan ceapcpc 
jepapan nolOon je^apian 
^acc ppa jecojen man "j ppa 
je'Siinjeii lapcop f^a buph 
ealiunja poplcce. ^ppapyp- 
lene ppa;cpiBe jcnamc:- 

T3p£ECf a tjpejopiup py^- 
San he papanhab unbep- 
penj. jemiinb hpfcc he je- 
pypn Gnjelcynnejemynce 
"j fa?p pihce f lupcyiiie 
peopc jeppemeOe :■ J3e iia- 
tephpon ne mihce J^one Ito- 
tnanipcan bipccop-pcol eal- 
lun^e poplajcan:' Ac he 
apenbe ol5pe a;penbpacan. 
je^unjene tiobcp jieopap 
to Jiipum ijlanbe. -J he pylp 
micclum mib hvp bcnum ^ 



IIOMILf ON ST. GRECiORV. 
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fore Gregory alluded with 
his words to the name, and 
said, " It is proper that Hal- 
lelujah be. sung in the land 
to the praise of the Al- 
mighty Creator." 

Gregory then went to the 
pope of the apostulic see, 
and desired him, that he to 
the English some teachers 
wouldsend, that they Christ 
miglit serve, by God's 
grace, and said that he him- 
self reatly was that work 
to undertake, if it the pope 
should so please. But the 
pope could not perniitthat, 
though he altogether ap- 
proved it, because the Ro- 
man citizens would not 
permit that so worthy a 
man and so renowned a 
teacher should altogether 
leave the city, and so long 
a pilgrimage take. 

Therefore Gregory, after 
that he undertook the pope- 
dom, remembered what he 
before for the English na- 
tion had intended, and 
there straight finished that 
beloved work. He in-no- 
wise might be altogether 
absent from the Roman 
bishop's Eee. But he sent 
other messengers approved 
servants of God to this 
island, and he himself, by 
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tihtm3iiiti|:ylj-Ce JiKt J-ae- his many prayers and ex- 
jia ffijien&paca bobimjc hortations, effected thatthe 
poji^jenje ■] liobe pae)-tm preaching of tliese inessen- 
baspe pypbe :■ D^pa as- gera should go abroad, 
jienbpacena naman pynb and bear fruit to God. 
Jinp jecijebe. Ajupcinuf. These intssengers' names 
CWelhcur. Lanjienciup. Pe- were thus called, v^i/^iM/i- 
tpup Johannep. Juj-cnj-:- nits, Mellilus, Laurcntius, 
Dasp lapeopar aj'cnbe |-e ea- Pcirus, t/ijhaimes,t/ustus, 
bi5a papa Dpejopiiij- miO These teachers the bleiised 
manijum o^piim munc- pope Gregory sent, with 
cum ro Anjelcynne. ■] hi many other monks, to the 
Jij-nni pophum co farpc English nation, and them 
' pajic rihce. by lliese words to their 

journey he exhorted. 
Nebeon jeapyjdirejiuph "Beyenot afraid througH 
gep pmc yxy lanjpumep pa- fatigue of this long journey, 
pelbej- oJ'J'e jiujih ypclpe or tlirough evil men's dis* 
manna ymbepppjece. ac course about (»/): but with 
mib eaipe anpEebneppe "] all constancy and zeal of 
pylme f-a-pe po^an hipe Jiap true affection, through 
onjimnenan ^mj Jiuph God's grace, effect tlie 
riobep pulcume jeppem* thing begun; and know je 
ma^. ■] piCe jc f eopep that your recompense of 
mcbe on J-amecuni cftleanc the eternal reward is sg 
ppa micle mape biB. ppa much more, by how much 
micelum ppa je mape pop more ye labour for the 
Eobcp pillan ppmca^:- will of God. Be huroUv 
Eiehypruima^ eabmobhce obedient in all things to 
on eallum fimjum Ajtip- Augustin, whom we have 
nne Jjonc fe pe eop Co set over you for an el- 
calbpejepcccon:' l>ic ppe- der. It will be profit to 
maS eoppum paplum ppa your souls so far as ye tt* 
hpa?c ppa je be hip myne- tend upon his exhortations. 
Xunje jepylla^:- Seealmih- TheAhiiightyGod through 
Ciga Gob J;up hip jipe eop his grace protect you, and 
Jcpcylbe. •] je-nnne me f grant that I may see the 
ic maje coppep jcppincrp fruit of your labours, in the 
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pa^f-rmonj'ainecan ebleane eternal reuard, so that I be 
jej-eoii. fpa'J* ic bco jeniec found also in the bliss of 
j-amoO on blifj-a coppej- your reward. For, though 
ebleanei";' t)eah jie ic imO wUli you I cannot labour, 
enp rpmran ne nifeje. poji- I wish to labour with you." 
San ^e ic pille fpincan :■ 

A3Uj-cinuf- f>a niib hif Augustin then, with his 
jcpepum. f pynO jcjiehce com |>aii ions, which are 
penpepcij. J'c pcjiboii be reckoned forty, who went 
lijiejojucp ha'i-e o¥ ]'XZ hi by Gregory's uominnnd un- 
beconxui 3e|"iinhpul!ice ro til they came prosperously 
Jnj-um i^lan&c ;- On f>am to this island. In those 
bajiim juxobe /G|iclbypihr days reigned ^thelbijrihl 
cynmj on Canrpapabypij. king in Canterbury, and his 
■] hir pice p3S|- aptjiehc kingdom wasstretched from 
ppani micrlan ea Humbpe the great river Hiimlier to 
oS pi^ j-a;:- AujufCinu|- thesouthsea. Augustinhad 
ha!pbe jenummen pealh- taken interpreters in the 
|-rofta|" on Fpancena picc Franks' kingdom, as Gre- 
|-pa ppa Eipejopuif- him be- gory ordered liiin ; and he, 
beab. ■] he jjujih J>^pa pealh- throu*;!! the interpreters' 
proba nur'5 jiam cyninje ■] mouths, preached God's 
hip leobe Ijobcr popb bo- word to the king and bis 
bobe. hii pe milbheopca people : — how the merci- 
Jjfclenb nub hip a;^cnpe ful Healer by his own suf- 
jjpopimje l^ipiie pryloijan fering this guilty world 
mibban capbe alypbe "] je- redeemed, and opened an 
leappulliim manniim heo- entrance of the kingdom 
pona piccp inpasji jeopo- of heaven to believing men. 
jobe: 

K-Da anbpypb pe cynmj Then king iEthelhrilit 
JPjwlbpihr Aj;iiprine ■] answered Augustin, and 
mf«i^. f he pa;?;epe popb said that he spoke to them 
*] behac him cybbe. "5 rpasS fair words and promises, 
^a-c he ne mihce ppa hpa^b- and said that he could not 
lice fione ealban jepunan. so suddenly forsake the 
J'e he nub Anjelcynneheolb ancient customs, which he 
popl.-craii : I^pjf^ ■f he with the English nation 
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mo)-te pjieolicc pa heofron- 
Iican lape hi[- IcoOe boftian 
^ f he him "i hi|- jepepum 
bijleopan J>enian polbe. anb 
fop^^eap him J^a piinunje 
on Eancpajiabypij j-eo yspf 
eallej- hij- jucej- heopo& 
birph :■ 

Betpeox J>it-um jepenbe 
Aiijuprmiij- opep j-a; ro 
Jiam apcebij-ceop Gfepium 
Of! Apela. "j he hine jeha- 
bote Anjclcyii Co apce- 
bipceop ppa ppa him lipe- 
jopiiii" jcp jepipi-o&e :■ An- 
jiij-ciiHij' J^a jehabob cypbe 
to hij- b)j-ceopj-toIe -J 
^cnbe jepeiibpacan ro 
Rome. ■] cybbe J^am eabijaii 
Jjpejopie \>xt Aijgelcyn 
EpijTenbom unbejipeiij. -J 
he eac mib jeppicum pela 
^injan beppaii. hu him co 
bpohcnijenbe peape be- 
tpeox Jiani nijhpoppeniim 
polce:- J5pa;t Jia lipejopiuj- 
micelum Iiobe jiancobe inib 
bhi-|-jjcnbum mobe f An- 
jcfcynneppajchimpen pa-r 
j-pa rpa he j-jlp ^eojinlne 
gepilnobe:- 

Anbfenbeonjeana'penb- 
pacan Co J>am jelcapiilhim 
cyninje jfefielbpihce mib 
' jeppicum. ■] niaeiiijpcalb- 
.uin laciim. ^ ojipe jepjiice 
Co Aii3iii-cine. inib aiibj-pa- 
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lield. He said he might 
freely preach the heavenly 
doctrine to his people, it 
that be would supply pi 
vision for hiin and I 
companions ; and gave tmi 
a dwelling in Cantcrbiu] 
which was of all his king 
dom the cliief city. 

Near this (lime),Augui; 
tin went over sea to Etb« 
rius archbishop of Arlq 
and he consecrated 1' 
archbishop to the Engli 
as Gregory before directal 
him. Then Augusttn 
seciated returned to til 
bishopric, and sent ni» 
sengers to Rome, and toU 
to the bWssed Gregoif 
that the English received 
Christianity, and he b)m 
by writing enquired niflil| 
things, how (he) was M 
behave towards the new^ 
converted people. Thafr 
fore, Gregory thanked Goi 
much with a joyful mifi(^ 
that so it had liappened tA 
the Knglihh nation, asfafl 
liimselfsoearnestlydesirti. 

And (lie) sent agsun an*- 
bassadors to the beUcf^ 
ing king ^thelbrigbt 
with Ittters, and nianifiW 
presents, and other iettert 
to Aiigustin with answeis 
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jium ealpa J^aspa J^inja ])e of all the things which lie 
he hi bejrpan. ^ hme eac asked him, and also in 
bipim popbum manobe. these words advised him : 
Bjiobop mm pe leopepta. ic **My most beloved brother, 
pat: f pe Galmihtija pela I know that the Almighty 
punbpa ]?uph J)e J^aepa jjeoba hath showed many won- 
Jfe he jeceap jepputela^. ders through thee to the 
J>«p ]7U mihr bhppian ^ eac people whom he chose, of 
pnbpaeban:- Du mihtbhp- which thou mayest rejoice, 
pan jepiphcef faepe ]?eobe and also be afraid. Thou 
l^pl Jjuph }>a ytrpan pun- mayest indeed rejoice that 
t>jie beo^ jetojene to this people's souls through 
^sepe mcunban jipe :• On- outward wonders are 
t>peab J)e ppa feah f ]>m brought to the inward gift, 
tnob ne beo ahapen mib But take heed that thy mind 
^y^pptnjneppe on J)am tac- be not lifted up with arro- 
num J)e Gob J)uph ]>e je- gance for the tokens which 
ppema^. ^ J?u })anon on God performs through 
ibelum pulbpe bepealle thee, and thou thence fall 
pi)>mnan. })anon ]?e J?u pi^- into vain glory within, be- 
uran on pup^m^nte aha- cause that thou outwardly 
pen bipt:- art elevated in dignity. 

Dpejopiup apenbe eac Gregory sent also to 
Aujoptme halite lac on Augustin holy pre^nts of 
maepjre peapum *J on bo- mass vestments and of 
cum. books'*^. 

Aujuptmup jepette aep- Augustin, after this, 
rep J^ipum bipceopap op hip placed bishops from his 
jepepumonjehpilcum bup- companions in each city in 
jum on Gnjla J>eobe. ^ hi the English nation, and, 
on Efobep jeleapan J^eonbe increasing in the faith of 
J>uph punebon oS ]?ipum God, they have continued 
baej^ephcum baeje :• on up to this present day. 



* For an acoount of these books^ see Wanley'ls Catalogue of Saxon 
Manuscripts, p. 172, which is the third volume of Hickes*s Thesaurus. 
A facsimile of the Gbspeh sent by Pope Gregory is given in the plate 
No. 1, facing the Title of these Elements. 
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3. extracts from a sermon of .-elfric* on th*" 

creation. 
Sermo de initio crea- a sermon on the crka* 

tur.*; ad porulum tion, to be read to th* 

auando v0lueri3. people when vou will. 

AN anjin if ealpa There is one beginning 
Jjinja. f If Cob gelmihrij. of all tilings, that is God Air 
heij-oji&ppumaanftenfte:- mighty: he is beginning 
Tie i|- opbppuma pojij'i ye and end. He is beginninSj 
he yxy jepjie. he ij~ enbe because he ever was; he g 
bucanjelccjie' jecnbunjc, end, witlioutany ending, be* 
pojijjan \ie he bij" xfp^e un- cause he is ever eternal. He 
jeenbob :- De jej-ceop formed creatures when be 
3;e|-ceaj:ra ?a ^a he polbe. would ; by bis nisdom he 
'Suj)h hij' pil-bom he je- formed all things, and by his 
pophte ealle ^inj. ■] f uph will he vivified tliem all. 
hif pillan he hi ealle jelip- 
p^j-ce:- 

Deor' Kpjnnyj" ij- an Tliis trinity is one God, 
liob. f ij- fe Ftebep. T hi|* that is the Father, and lii) 
pij-bom op him j-ylpum wisdom, of himself ever be- 
Jeppe acenneb. I heopa gotten, and of both their 
bejpa pilla. f ip pe halja wills, that is the holy Gliost, 
liapr.henipnaaceHiieb.ac he is not begotten, but pro- 
be ja;S op jam Fa;bcjv ■] op ceedeth from the Father aod 
JiainSuna jelice:- Dap})py from the Son alike. These 
habap piiibon an ajlmihrij three persons are one »1- 
Eobpejepophceheopcnap mighty God, whoinade(tlw) 



* The above is taken from someprinWii but unpublished (oliosbteb 
in the British Muieum. They are the first sheeW of a work begun by 
Mrs. Elstob : for reasons now unknown, the press was stopped. Sti 
Nichols'H Literarp Anecdotes, in Elstub ; and Edward Rowe MoreH 
Dmertaluin on EngUah Typographkal Foanderi. 

' jElccpc jp-enbunje, (I. s. froraetc (Ktym. 50) and 2^-eabanj 
orenbun^. — KopJ'iJ'e tehtrefort, — FopMn fe berovat. 

» Deoj", dn/. nmn.t.f. — Dpynnyj-, >r'y'iny]-fe, or )piiincf]re, (rtfi/j ; 
from [ipy threr, and the feminine termination ofmany ab>tract nout* 
-iic|-p.._i.Vo;iii,;»i,n.j.pi.Etvni,37,NcHe',— Bi^pu.^.^iMiivni-li. 
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anb eop^an. aiiO ealle je- 
j-ceapta:. 

tie jej-ceop Cyn enjia 
pepob:- Dasc ceolSe pe- 
poS abpea^ anb apenbe 
on ypel:- Gob hi jej-ceop 
ealle jobe. anb lee hi hab- 
ban ajenne cyjie. j-pa hi' 
heojia Scyppenb lupebon 
•J pilijbon. [-pa hi' hinc 
poplecdn :■ 

Da pa?)- Sasj- ceoSan pe- 
pobej- ealbop j-piSe pa;- 
^ep.-] plicij jepceapen'. 
f paf he p.ep jeharen leoht 
bejtenb:- Da bejann he 
CO niobi^cnne. -J cp.x^ on 
hip heopran p he polbe "] 
eajje niihce beon hir Scyp- 
penbe jelic. 1 pircan on 
^am nopf) bfple heopenan 
picep. "i habban anbpealb. 
"i pite onjean tiob ael- 
mihtne ;■ 

Da jepaspcnobe he ^ip- 
tie pa?b pi^ JjseC pepob Tie 
he bepipcc. "j hi ealle Co 
^am paebe ^ebiijon :■ Da 
^a hi ealle ha^pbon 'Sipne 
paebbecptix him jepsepc- 
nob. fja berom Ijobep ^pa- 
ma opep hi ealle. "J hi ealle 



heavens and earth, and all 
creatures. 

He created ten hosts of 
angels. The tenth host re- 
volted, and turned to evil. 
God made them all good; 
and let them have their own 
free-will ; a.s some loved and 
obeyed their Creator, so 
others forsook him. 

Tlien was (the) chief of 
the tenth host created very 
fail and beautiful, so that he 
was called light-bearer. Then 
began lie to he proud, and 
saith in his heart, that he 
would, and easily could, be 
like his Creator, and sit on 
the north part of heaven's 
kingdom, and have power 
and dominion against God 
Almighty. 

Then established he this 
resolution with that host 
which he ruled, and they uU 
submitted to the advice. 
When they all had establish- 
ed this purpose among them, 
then God's wrath came upon 
them all, and they all were 



* bi I have translated tome, and the corresponding hi others, though 
it originally signifies only tha/ ,- Etym. 37. 

* tittup j^j- jej-cuapen T hr paij- jehacvn, fxj, v. trr. indk.ptT.3. i. 
Etym. 88 : giTCcapen and ^ehacen are pai. port, from ^ejcoapaa to 
form or iTeate, and hacan to name. — Liglit-bearer or Lucifer. 
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pupbon ' apenbe op J^ra changed from that beautiful 

I faejepan hipe '&€* hi on form in which they were 

jerceapene pspon ro la|>- created, to loathsome devils. 

I hcumfteoplum: Anb ?a And while he thought how 

hpile ^' he f-meabe hu he he mightdivide the kingdom 

, inihrc*baElan*picepi^Ijol>. ivith God. in that while the 

ISa hpde ;^eapcobe |-e al- almighty Creator prepared 

mihcija Scyppenb him ^ for him and his companions 

hi]- ^epepura helle pite :■ hell-punishment. 

Da^erpymbefeaelmih- Then the almighty God 
tija Ijob Sa nijon enjla established the nine hosts 
pepob. ■] jerca^olpaej-re'" of angels, and 5xed (them) 
rpa ¥!aer hi na-ppe ne mih- so that they nerer could nor 
ton ne nolbon pW^an would, since, from his will 
):p3m hif- pillan ^ebi^an. turn, nor can they now, nor 
ne hi ne majon nu. ne hi will they any sin do. 
nellalS nane |-ynne Jtepyp- 
kan :- 

Dapolbcriob jepyllair;) Tlien would God fill up 
j;emnian¥oneIj'peJ'e|:op- and repair the defect which 
lopen pEPi-opSam hcofen- was made of the heavenly 
licum pepobe. •] cp*¥ f he host ; and said that he would 
polbe pypcan mannan op make man of earth, that the 
eoplSan.f j-e eop¥Iica man earthly man should increase 
j-ceolbe je?^eon. 1 je^ap- and attain with huniilitj' 
man mib eabmobnypi-e " the habitations In heaven* 
ISa pununja on heorenan kingdom which the Devil 
jiicc. ^e j-e Deopol pop- lost by pride. And God 

' J^Dpboti. c, irr. indit:. per. 3. pi. Elvm. 90. Note •. 

* Di- tekich, def. used as a ret. Etjrm. 47 ; governed bjr on ■, 
though it comes after (« ; Synt 39. 

' Da hfile Jn-, a phn»e for whiUi Etym. lOS, 
' CDihEf, p.trr. indie, per. 3. *. Elym, 92'. 

* Dselan, v. at/, governed by mihce ; Syni. 3fi. 
'"Gejta^lparjcf.e. incfif.per, 3. (.frorajp-jraVol-jrvfcan »«•• 

Jtnn.JU.&c. compounded o('[^*'6o\afoundation,Y»^firm.fut,tn:. 
and an or anon to give ; Etyia. p. 13-1, Note *. 

" eabmubiiyfi-r humility, is compounded of Mb hltueiKta, b>u> 
mifirf, Bnd Ihe termmation m>7P'. forming iilntniri riouii". 
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pjphte miO tnobijnyri-e ■■ 
Anb EfoO ISa jepophce 
mnne mannan op lame, "i 
him on ableor japc.*] hine 
jelippa^j-re. •] he peapji fia 
mann. jepceapen on |-aple. 
*] on hchaman. ■] Yjof) him 
j^tce naman Abam:- 

Gob ^a hine jebpohce 
on neopxna-panp;a. •] him 
to cp^? :■ Ic ye fecje. 
popjan; Su anef- cpcopep 
pepcum. -i mib ^aepe" ea- 
belican jehypf-umnyfpe. 
i5u jeeapnarc heopenan 
picCj* m^phfie, ■] f>one 
jTebe ^e ye Deopol op 
apeoIIlSuph iinjehyppum- 
nyppe :. Gip^u j'onne Jiip 
lycle bebob cobpccpr. J711 
pcealc beafje ppelran :■ 

Da cpasj' Dob. Nip na je- 
bapenhc f 'Sej-" man ana 
beo. anb nasbbe najnne 
puttum. ac uron " je- 
pypcan him jemaran him 
to pultrume 1 Co ppoppe :■ 
Gobne pealbe naniim ny- 
tene nc nanum pipce nane 
paple. ac heopa blob ip 
heopa lip. ■] ppa hpa^e ppa 
hi beo¥ beabe. ppa beoJ> 
/>i mtb ealle '* jeenbobe : 



then formed " a man of 
loam, and into him breathed 
(a) soul, and vivified hiin, 
and he was then made man*," 
composed of soul and body, 
and God appointed bini the 
name of Adam. 

God then brought him in- 
to paradise, and said to him, 
I tell thfe, forbear thou 
one tree's fruit: and by this 
easy obedience, thou Bhalt 
obtain the joy of heaven's 
kingdom, and the place from 
which the Devil fell, through 
disobedience. If thou then 
breakest this little command-> 
inent,thoushalt suffer death. 



Then saith God : It is 
not fit that the man should 
be alone, and have no help, 
tlierefore, let us make him 
(a) companion for luin, for 
(a) help, and for comfort. 
God gave a soul neither to 
beasts nor fish, hut their 
blood is their life, and as 
snun as they are dead, so are 
they ahogether ended. 



'• D*p.', def. d. t /. Note ', from >■;- ; Etvm. 49. 
I' Dej-, dejf. noni. i. m. Note ', used aa an article ; Etym. 49. 
» Ucoii, a word of exhorting; nuch aft, Let us, See Come now 
I'CDih calli! u-ilh nl!, nlli>g>-th<-r - civile Li rf, governed liv 1 
rm. 112. 
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Go&pojihce Jiajioneman God then made tlie man 
mib hij- hanbum. 1 him on with his hands, and into 
ableop raple :■ Fop ^i '* if him breathed a soul: For 
j-emanberepajipheljobe which the man is better, tf 
jeljih^t'^lSonneealle Jtany- he obeyeth God, than aS 
tenu rinbon. popjian Jje'^ the beasts are, becauiie tbef 
hiealle^epupj-al'mnahre. all return to nothing, au 
^ [-e man if ece on aniiin tlie ninii is eternal in on^ 
basle. ^ iron ^EEpe j-aple:- part, that is in the soul. 
j3eo ne jeenbaji naeppe;- That will never end. 

Ne he n;ef "' jenebb f He (man) was not coifr 
hei-ceolbeljobe)"bebobro- pelled that he should God*! ' 
bpecan. ac Eiob hine lec command break. But God 
ppijne.-ji-ealbehim ajen- left him free, and gave him 
ne cype rpa he pxpe je- free-will, whether he would 
hyppim. rpa he paepe im- be obedient or he would be 
jehypfum:- J3e pcajif' f-a disobedient. He was then 
Deoplejehypfum."] Dobe obedient to (the) Devil and 
un^ehyppum. ■] peapf be- disobedient to God, and wai 
t«hc he ■] eal man cynn delivered up, he and all man- 
Ecprep J-ifiim Iipc mco Icind, after this life into hell 
hellepite.miblSamDcople punishment, with the Devil 
¥e hme popla?pbe : Da that deceived them. Tben 
?uph Deoplep ppicbom. "] through the Devil's deceit, 
Sbamepyylcpepoplupan'" and Adam's guilt, we lost 
^a jepasl^as upe paple. ac the Imppiness of our souls, 
pe ne popUipon na ja im- but we lost not the imraot- 
beablicnyppie:- JJeoipece. tality. It is eternal and 
^ naeppe ne jeenbaj? :- never endetli. 



" Di, d^ d. n. Etym. 45, Note •■; uned as a relative ; Et]rB.4/< 
" (IcJiihlS, v.irr. indie, ind. 3. i. from jL-J-L-opian, 
" Kopjiini fe, con/'. Etym. )H. 
" NiEf , r. irr. indie, per. 3. s. for iic yeej. 

" FopJiifian, V. ind, per. I . pi. for ro/iliopobon or }:oj>lea|ion, -M 
or -an. Sec. from fop-kopaci (o destroy, lose, 4c, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE SAXON CHHONICLE. 

4. An early account of Brilain, and its InhabUants, 

Bjiitcene ijlanb \r ehra Tlie island Britain is eight 
lunb mila lan^. ^ rpa hiinb hundred miles long, and 
ipab. an& hep f mft on two liundred broad, and here 
ijlanbe pip je'Seobe. are in this island fivenations, 
nghpc. "J BjiitCij-c. ■] English, and British or 
'ilfc, ■] Scyctipc. 1 Pyh- ^Velch,andScotch, andPict- 
ij-c. ■] Bocleben. Gpej-t ish, and Romans. The first 
pepon bujenftjiij-eplanftep inhabitants of this land were 
(piccep. Jia coman op Ap- Britons ; they came from 
Senia. ^ jej-ascan puSe- Arnnenia, and settled in the 
Ittapbe Bpyrcene fepopt. south of Britain first. 
* Da jelamp hic f Pyhrap Then it happened that the 
Mman puj-an op Scicjiian, Picts came south from Scy- 
nib lanjum pcipum na thia with long ships, not 
Kane^um. ■] J^a coman with many, and tliey came 
lijiopr on noji^ Ybep- up first on the north of Ire- 
Ban up. "] Jtaep bae&oScot- land, and there prayed the 
■r f hi fiep moptron' pu- Scots that they there might 
(lan. Ac hi nolban heom abide. But they would not 
j^an. pop^an hi cpajbon allow them ; but the Scots 
■ Scorcap. pe cop majon said to tliem ; We to you 
eah-hpa^epe pfeft jelas- nevertheless may give ad- 
Ipn. pe pitan o^ep ejlanb vice: we knowanotherisland 
leji beeapron. fpep je ma- here to the east, there you 
|fHi eapbian jip je pillaS, may dwell, if ye will, and if 
\ jip hpa eop pi^pcenc. any withstand you, we will 
peeoppulruniia^. ■f je hic aid you, that you it may 
■ajon jejanjan. conquer. 

■i Da pepbon \a Pyhtap. Then went the Picts, and 
■] jepepbon |)ip lanb nop- came to the northern part 
^anpeapb. anb puSan- of this land, for southward 
jeapb hir hepbon Bpit- the Britons had it, as we be- 



' CDufruii ; Etym. 96. 
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Wf. )-pa ye jep cpsebon. fore said. And ihe Picts 
^nb Jia Pyhca|- heom* for themselves asked wives 
•gbiEbon pip xz Scocrum, of the Scots, on this condi- 
( on J'a jejiaft f hi ;^eciipon lion, that they should choose 
' heopa kynecin aa on ^a their royallineage alwap on 
f\f healpa. f hi heolbon tlie woman's side, and they 

fpa lanje pySSan. Anh held (it) bO, long afterwards, 
ajelamp hic imbe jeapa And there it happened, in 
|iinaf Scotcaj-umb^lje- course of years, that some 
j)ac' or Ybepnian on Bi-ic- part of the Scots passed over 
Cene. *J Jiej- lanbep rum from Ireland into Britain, 
fcael jeeobon. ") pe|- heopa and some part of this land 
hepacoja Reoba jehacen. conquered, and their leader 
ppom \iam heo rinb je- was called lleoda; from liim 
nemnobe Djclpeobi:- they are named Dalreodi. 

Sixrijum pincpum aep Sixty years before that 
Jam J'e CpifC pepe acen- Christ was born, Caius Ju- 
rcb. Eaiuf Juhuj- Ro- lius the Roman emperor 
mana kaj-epe mib hunb with eighty ships came to 
ehtatijum' |-tipum je- Britain. There he was at 
]-ohte BpyCene. Dep he first overcome in a severe 
pcf aepoi-c ^ej-penceb mib battle, and a great part of 
gpimmum jepeohre. ^ rai- his army lost. And then 
celne biel hip hepep pop- he left his army to abide 
lajbbe. Anb Jia he pop- with the Scots, and weai 
lee hip hepe abiban mib into Gaul, and there he col- 
Scotrum. •] jepac inro lected six hundred ships, 
Eialpalum. ^ J?ep jejabo- with which be passed over 
pobe pix hunb ptipa. mib quickly into Britain; and 
fam he jepar epr: into when they at first togethet 
Bpyrene. Anb fz hi rushed, then wasslaintheeni- 
a?pope rojebope jcpa?p- peror's lieutenant, who was 
bon. fia man opploh* Ji?p called Labienus. Then Uiej 



' beom, instead of him, d. pi. of he he ,■ Etym. 37 '. 
' Gcj-ur, indie, per. from jopican to pots over ,- Elym, I 
* biiiift ehEfiti;uin right!/ ; Ktym, 53, Note ". 
» rCcn opi-luh i see Elym. 98, 
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caj^pej- jepepao. j-e pep 
Labienuf ;ehaten, Daje- 
namon ]>a palaj". anb abpi- 

i|:on j-umpe ea popb ealne 
mib [-ceajipum pilum 

tjjieacum innan J>am pe- 

-tepe. f-y ea hacte Temej-e. 

[Da f onpunbon Jia Ro- 
nani. ]Ta nolbon hi papon 
(pep Jione popO. )ja plujon 
1 Bpytpalar to )tam pubu 
•aEpfcenum. •] pe kapepe 
jeeo&e pel maneja heh- 
>uph mib mycelum je- 
Nnne. ^ epr jepac into 
^alpaliim: — Saw. Chrori. 
. Gibson, [>. I. & '2. 



2/9 

(the Britons) took stakes, 
and drove all the ford of a 
certain river with sharp great 
stakes, under the water; 
(the) river is called Thames. 
When the Romans found 
that, then tliey would not go 
over the ford : then fled the 
Britons to the wood fast- 
nesses, and the emperor 
conquered entirely many 
chief towns by great battles, 
and again passed into Gaul, 



5. An Account of the Saxons comrng into Britain. 

An. CCCCXLIX. I3ep A.D. 449. Here Martian 
CapCianup ^ Vatentnnia- and Valentinian took the 
up onpenjon pice. •] empire, and reigned seven 
ucpobon VII pmrep :■ On years. In their days Hengist 
ropa bajum lienjepc *i and Horsa, invited by Vor- 
yippa ppom Pyptjeopne tigern, king of the Britons, 
[ela^obe Bperca cynmje to bis aid, came to Britain 
to pultume. jepohton in the place which is called 
Ipytene on Jiam pta;Se Ebafleet : at first to the 
ip jenemneb Vppinep- assistance of the Britons; 
rleot. aspept Bpyctumto but they after against them 
tulcume. ac hy ept on hy fought. The king coin- 
;uhcon:' Se cmj het hi manded them to fight 
xohtan ajien Pihrap. ■] against the Picts. and they 
II ppa byban ^ pi5e haep- so did, and victory had 
"""on ppa hpap ppa hi co- wheresoever they came : 
iDon:- I5i ^a pcube to They then sent to the An- 
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Anjie. T heron heom fen- gles, and desired tbem to 
l>an mape pulrum. "J hcom send more assistance, and to 
yejjan Bjiyrpalana nahc- them told the inactirity of 
nci-i-e,*]^jej-Ianaef cy-j-ra. the Britons, and the land!^ 
fruitfulness. 

T3i fa f-enban heom mape -They then sent to then- 
irulcum. 5a com |ia menn more assistance : then c*me< 
op 5pim maejBum Dep- men from three provinces of 
name, op 6alB-Seaxum. Germany, from the Old- 
er Anjlum. op Jorum:- Saxons, from the Angles, 
Op Jorum comon Eanr- (and) from the Jutes. From 
|»ape. TPihrpape. f 'r p^o the Jutes came men ofKeirt 
inxi% fie nu eapbalS on and Wight; that is the peo^ 
pihr. ■J f cynn on fepr- pie that now dwell in Wi^V 
Sexiim %e man jyr her and that tribe among the 
Jutna cynn:- Op 6al&- West-Saxons which thqr 
Saxon comon 6apr-Sexa. yet call the race of the Jutes, 
anft SuS-Sexa anb pepr- From the Old-Saxons came, 
Sexan: the East-Saxons, and South- 

Saxons, and W'est-Sexon*. 

Op Anjle comon. pe 4 From the Angles, (whose 
pSISan prob peprijbetpix country from that timestood 
Jurum ■] Seaxum." 6apr deserted (being) between the 
Gnjle. OTibbel-Anjla. Jutes and Saxons) came the 
OOeapca. anb ealle NopB- East-Angles, Mid-Angles, 
ymbpa:- Deopa hepe- the Mercians, and all the 
rojan paepon rpejen je- Northumbrians : their lc»^ 
bpo^palienjepr^Jjopp. era were two brothers, Hen- 
f paepon pihtjilpep puna, gist and Horsa, that were 
Pihcjilp pajp pircmj. the sons of Wihtgjls, Wiht- 
Pirrapectrms.peccapob- gils was the son of Witts, 
nmj. ppam 5an pobne Witta of Wecta, Wecta of 
apoc call upe cyne-cynn. Woden, from this Woien 
^ SuSan-hymbpa eac:" arose all our royal race and 
•~Saxon Chron. An. 449. Southumbrian aJso. 
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6. On the Compilation of Domesday -book. 

An. MLXXXV. Da pil- A.D. 1085. Then Wil- 
lelm Gnjla lanbc)- cynj liain England's king held a 
hjep&emyceljeiSeaht. anf) great consultation, and a very 
rpijje beope |-p^ce pi^ deep conference with his 
hi)- pitran ymbe f>i)- lanO witan about this land, how 
hu hir pajpejeperr. o?iSe it was held, and by what 
mifi hpilcon inannon. men. 

Senbe J?a opeji eali 6n- He then sent his men over 
jia lanb inro alcepe [-cipe all England into every shire, 
hij- men. "] Ictx ajan ur and let seek out how many 
hu pela hunbpeb hjba hnndied hides were within 
pEcpon innon J^fcpe fcijie. the shire, or what lands 
olS^e hpasc re cynj him the king hinisdf had, and 
pyljr hasfrbe lanbep "j op- cattle on the land; and what 
jrep mnan Jiam lanbe. revenue he ought to have, 
o'S'de hpdce jepihta he for the 12 months, of that 
ahce to habbanne to xii. shire. 
inonSum op J'aspe pcipe. 

Gac he lect jeppiCan Also he let (them) write 
hu micel lanbep hip apce- how much land bis archbi- 
bipcopap ha?pbon. "J hip shops had, and his bishops, 
leob bipcopap. "j hip ab- and his abbots, and his earls, 
botap. anb hipeoplap. anCi and, lest I telt it longer, 
Jjeah ic hit lenjpe telle, what or how much each 
hpaec o^^e hu mycel sAc man had, who was in En- 
man haepbe \ie lanb-pir- gland possessed of property, 
cenbe pjep innan Gnjia in land or in cattle, and how 
lanbe. on lanbe oS^e on much money it was worth, 
oppe. *] hu mycel peophir So very narrowly he per- 
peape pup^. Spa ppy^e mitted it to be searched out, 
neappelice he hit lett uc that there was not a single 
appypian. $ na^p an a-lpij^ hide nor a yard of land, nor 
hibe. ne an ^yp&e lanbep. indeed — it is shameful to 
ne pupfion hit ip'pceame tell, but it seemed to him 
to rellanne. ac hit ne no shame to do — an ox, nor 
^-uhte him nan pceame to a cow, nor a pig was left 
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bonne, an oxc. ne an cu. that was not set in his writ- 
ne an j-pin naej- belypon f ing; and all the n-ritings 
naif jej-ajc on hifjeppice. were brought to htm after- 
"J ealle Jia ^eppiea p;«pon wards, 
yebpohc to him j-yS^an;- 
Sajron CAron. An. 1085. 



7. The Letter* of ffie Britons. 

AetiU|- pa;r 'Spift&an Aetius was a third time 
pjie conrul •] cyning on consulandgovernorof Rome 
Rome, (CCCCXLV.) ro (A.D.445). To this (man), 
^yj-um \>& Jieappenban the afflicted remnant of the 
lape Bpycta j-en&on aep- Britons send a letter; the 
enbjeppit:. paej- fe jrpuma beginning was thus written. 
Sn|- appiten. 

ecrio 1S,^l3a cjninja " To Etlius thrice consul 
hep ip Bpycta jconj "J here are the Briton's sighs 
jeomepunj:- Anb on and groans." And in con- 
popj'jeonje' ^aef zepenb- elusion of the letter they 
jeppitep* ^uj- hi heopa tluis expressed their misery, 
ypmjjo apehtiin. Uj-bpi- "The Barbarians drive us 
pafi ta Epllpeopban co fx. to the sea ; the sea drives 
fij-j-cupej* up j-eo pte ro us back to the Barbarians; 
¥am allpeopbum. becpih between these two, we thus 
him rpam fe Sup tpeo- endure a twofold death, 
pealone bea)) ^popiaj". either weare slain.ordnwn- 
pffe pcicobe beof>. o]-fe on ed in the sea." 
pa° abpunrene:- 

• After (he dfparture of the Romaim from Britain, the iohabilMU 
wtr,- unable U> Otft-nd themaelvea from the Picts and S<-ot» : they, 
therefore, wrote the following letter to procure the assiatance of the 
RomaDS. The Saxon is King Alfred's translation, from the Latin of 
Bede'a E<xlf$iatHcai Hittory. 

' I'upj'j.inij. eoncfwion,- composed of pojiS/or(A,ybnear<ij ani 
^.-oni.jttrj, or jui-x, agoing. 

» ^peiift^eppic a Utter; composed of rpcnb an errand or o in«- 
'"gr, &c. and 3<-fpiEen irrillm. 






Ext. 8.] SPEECH Of A SAXON EALDERMAN. 28^ 

Deah ^e hi 'Say ^inj Though they told these 

j-asbon. ne mihton hi nx- things, they could get no 

nijne piilcum asc Him be- assistance from him; for, at 

jiran.fop^on on Saylcan that time, he was occupied 

riti he psej- abyi-jat) mift in a severe war with Btedia 

hepijLim jepeohrum pi^ and Attila, kings of the 

Bla?blan "J Acillan I3una Huns, 
cyninjum : — Jiet/e, ed. 
Smith, p. 481. 



8. yi Speech of a Saxon Ealderman* . 

Dyphc me if jej-epen Of this sort appears to me, 
cyoinj ^1]- anOpapbe lip O king, tliis present life of 
manna on eojijian co piji- men on earth, in compari- 



* The speech was delivered in (pinTia jemut) the assembly of the 
wine, convened at Godmundingtjiam (the protectiuti or the Gods), 
now Gadmundhnm, a lillle tu the etut of Yurk, by Edwin liing of the 
province of Norihumbria, in 62.'). to consider ihe pvoprit-ty o( receiving 
the Christian faith. This speech ix peculiarly interesting;, being de- 
livered by aH illiterate Saxon, with Ao other knowledge than &uch bb 
his barbarous idolatry afforded. King Alfred's iittxon InuiKlation given 
in the text is protv^ibly as near the original as it can be nowubi^ned : 
but Bede's Latin, with a tninblaiion, is appended lo this Note, thai 
every reader may have the pleasure of examining the same ideas when 
clothed in a different and more comely dress. 

Tali* mthi videlur, Rex, vita hominum pTxiatt in territ, ad com- 
pttratioTuin ejui quod nobh uicerium eil temporit, quale cum le re- 
tidente ad aenam cunt ducibuii acminiaiTia luit tumjiOTettiumaii. ntcenio 
tjvidemfoco in medio et (alidn effecto ccmacato,JvrenUt,uit auitmjori* 
per omnia iurbiilibw hUmalium pluaiarum vel nwium.udvei'itntque unut 
pauerum domum ciliiiimepervolaverit, ^fui cum jier unum oiliam uigre- 
dient mox per atiud exii:rtt. Ipio quidem tempore quo inlua e»l, hiemit 
tempeltate not tangilur, ted tamen paroiuimo tpatio ierenilalu ad mo- 
vunlumexcur*o,moxde hiemein hiemein regreit\ens,tait oculis elabiiur. 
itaheeceiti kominum ad modioum apparet ; quid uutem Kquaiur.q'itdot 
praeeuerit prortut ignoramut. Vade «i luec nuua doctrina cerliut ali- 
9Hid attulerit, merito ene aeqwnda videlur. — Bede, lib. II- cap. xiii. 

" The present life of man, O king, seems to me, if compared with 
that after-period which in 
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metenfrfc 'Sxjte tiOe 'Se sou of the time which is un- 
ur uncnj' IJ-. j-pa jelic i*pa known to ns. Like as yousit^ 
fcu set |-pae|-enbum j-tcre ting at a feast, amidst you*, 
mift ■'Sinum eal&opman- Ealdermen and Thegnes in 
num ■] ^ejnum on pincep winter time, and the fire is 
TCibe. -J ^y pyp onaele», "] lighted, and the hall wann- 
?Sin heall jepypmeb. -J hic ed: and it rains, and snows, 
pine ■] pnipc *j f-rypme and rages without. Then 
uce. Cume ^onne an comes a sparrow andpresent- 
rpeappa. -] hpsebhce f ly fiies about the hall. It 
niir ^uph pleo. "] cume comes in at one door ; goes 
Wuph ojipe &upu m. ^uph out at another. In the lime 
ojjpc ut jepite:- IJpEEt that it is in, it is not touched 
Ik on ^a rib 'Se he inne by the winter's storm, but 
tij>. ne biji hpmeb mib Jiy that is only for a moment, 
j^opme ^aef pintpei". ac and the least space, forfcom 
f bifj an eajan bpyhrm ■] winter it soon again cometb 
f \xyte pasc. ac he ;-ona into winter. 
op pmcjia m pmrep ept 
cyme)) :■ 

Spa ISoiine ^i|- monna So also tliis life of men 
lip to mebmyclum pace endurethalittle space. What 
asrypej?. hpjtt ^«'p pope- thereisgoingbefore.orwhat 
ganje. ojijie hpzeC Baep there is following after, wc 
fleprepp^^hje pe ne cun- know not. Wherefore, if thii 



one of your wintry feasts. As you are sitting with your eaUormcn 
and thegns about you, the fire 'blnzing in the centre, and the whole 
hall cheered by its wiirmlh, — and while Blorms of rain and snow are 
raging without, — a little sparrow flies in at onedoor, roams around our 
festive meeting, and passes out at some other entrance. While it ii 
among us it feels not the wintry tempest. It enjoys the ehorl comfort 
and Berenity of its transient stay ; but then, plunging into the winter 
fVom which it had flown, it disappears from our eyes. Such is here the 
life of man. It acts and thinks before us ; but, as of what preceded 
its appearance among us we are ignorant, BO are we of ^1 that il 
destined to come afterwards. If, then, on this momentous future this 
new doctrine reveals any thing more certain or more reasonable, Hii 
in my opinion entitled toour acquiescence." Turner's llUlory of tin 
Anglo-Saiont, vol.i. p. 251. 



Ext. 9.] Alfred's boethius. *2S5 

Don :■ Fojijion jip J'Co|- new lore bring aught more 
nipe laji opihc cuj>licjie ^ certain and more advan- 
jepi)-enlicpe bpinje. heo tageous, then is it of such 
^Epr pyjijie ip f pe ^jepe worth that we should follow 
pylijean: it. 



9. King Alfreds Preface to his Translation of Boe- 
tkius's* Consolatioji of Philosophy. 

/GLFReD kunin; pasp Alfred, king, was the 
pealhfCob Jiij-|-e bcc. ■] hie translator of this book ; and 
op bec-LeGene on Gnjiifc from book-Latin into En- 
penOc,i-pa hio nu ipjebnn. glish turned it, as it now is 
hpilum he feClre pojib be done. Awhile he put down 
popbe. hpilum anbjit oj: word for word, awhile sense 
anbjice fpa ppa he hic \s. for sense, so as he the most 
j"peocoIopc ■] anOjir pulli- manifestly and intellectually 
copt jepeccan mihte pop might explain it for the va- 
J)aem mipthcum ^ mani3- rious and manifold contem- 
realbum popbnm "] bipjum plationsand occupations that 
J>e hine opC as^Jiep je on oft, both in mind and in 
mobe je on lichoman bip- body, busied him. 
joban :■ 

Da bipju up pmt ]-pi)'e The cares are very dlffi- 
eappo^ piine j>e on hip ba- cult for us to number, which 
jum on \iA picu becoinon in his days came on the 

" Anitius Mnnlius Sevirnniis Boethiux or Buelius, a Roman phi. 
loiopher, was descended of a patriciim family, and in AD. 510 was 
advanced to the consulship. He vtns a profound scholar, and well 
versed id mathematical learning. He also defended the Catholic faith 
againet the Arians. in a treatise " De Unitate." For his zeal in de- 
fending AlbinuH the senator, 'I'heodoric, king of Italy, sent him pri- 
Miner to the tower of Pavia, where he wrote his immortal book " De 
CoHiolatione Philoiophia," which hns passed through numerous edi- 
tiom, nnd was translated into Anglo-Saxon by our itltistrious king 
Alfred; into English, fimt by Chaucer, about 1360, and afterwards 
by many other hirnds ; the best of these is that of 1712, in l2mo, 
iJond. by Lord Mwntint Preslnn. and the one by the Rev. Philip Rid- 
path, with good notes iiud illiisiniijons, 8vo. I.oiid, !785, 
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j7eheuntte)ij:an;(enhsEpr)e. government which lie had 
■Jljeahfiahet-af bochaep&e undertaken. Yet he learned 
jeleopnofte 1 op Lajbene tliisbook, and turned it from 
CO enjlifcum j-pelle je- Latin to the English phrase, 
penbe. ■] sepophce hi epr and made it moreover into 
ro leobe. rpa fP* ^^° "" song, so as it is now done, 
jebon I p. 

Anb nu bic. "J pop And now may it be, and 

Gobep naman he alf^S for God's name he beseech- 

jelcne )iapa 'Se ])a)- boc eth every one of those thpt 

nasbaii lyrre Jiac he pop desire to read this book, that 

hme jebibbe. "J him ne they pray for him, and do 

[ picc jip he hic pihrlicop not blame him if they should 

[ onjire. Jmnne he mihre. more rightly understand it 

f top I'Eem ftCEelcmon pceal than lie could: because that 

behip anbjicep mfej'e anb every man should, according 

I be hip asmecran ppp»can to the measure of his un- 

'Saev he pppec'S "] bon f derstanding, and according 

f he beS : — .Alfred' s Boe- to his leisure, speak what he 

thtm,ed. Rawhnsun, Pref. speaketh, and do what he 

p. X. doeth. 



10. King Al/refts Thoughts* on Wealth and L^ 
ralily. 

Seje me nu hparfep pe Tell me now whether thy 
J-m pela ¥inep jjancep ppa riches, that in thine own 
beope pen J'c pop hip thought are so precious, \m 
ajenpejecynbe.hpajj'epic bo from their own nature, 
^e pecje J«ah f hic ip up But yet, I tell thee that what 
hipajenpe jecynbenaj-op is so of its own nature, is 



* In the translation of Doethius, king Alfred has so much enlwircd 
upon the text oi his author, and addid so many of his own Dioughu 
And feelings, Ihnt various parts of his Saxon translation may be cun> 
sidered as short essays upon the different eubjects introdnced bj- Be** 
thiux ; the following extrncti are, therefore, genemlly ascribed Vt 
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Jiinjie. jip hic J'onne hip so from tliee. If then of its 
ajenpe jecynfte if nay op own nature it be so, and not 
J)inpe. hpi eapc ^u {tonne of thine, why art thou then 
a Jiy betepa pop hipjobe:- ever the better for its good ? 

Seje me nu hpsec hip Tell me now winch of 
]>e beopapc Jiince. hpa°]iep these lliou thinkest the most 
ye 30I& fe hp^C ic pac dear. Is it gold ? I know 
f*eah ;^oI& :■ Ac Jieah hic that gold avails something, 
nu jolb peo "j tteope. {leah But though it now be gold, 
biB hhpeabijpa 'i leop- and dear to us, yet he will 
pen&pa pe fie hic pel^S. be more repowned, and more 
^onne pe {le hicjabepa^^ beloved, who gives it, than 
on oj'pum peapa^. je eac he who gathereth it, or plun- 
)iapelanbeo^hlipea&i3pan dersll from others. Soriches 
'3leopCa?Ipan bonne Jionne are more reputable and esti- 
hie mon pel^. jjonne hie mable when mengivethem, 
been. J'onne hi mon ja- than they are when men ga- 
bpa? ■j healr:- ttier_and hold them. 

I>p?ec peo jitpunj je- Hence covetonsness mak- 
be^ heope jicpepaj- lajie eth the avaricious loathsome 
*3KP 5^ Go&e je mnn- both to God and man ; while 
num. "] ]>a. cypra jebn^ Jja bounty maketh us always 
pmie lenpra^le "j hlipea- pleasing and famous, and 
bije "] peopji-e aejl^ep je worthy both to God and to 
Gobe. je monnum ^e hie men who love it. Now as 
Iupia%:- Nuf peoh J'onne property may not belong 
aj^pefi ne masj beon je both to those who give it, 
niib))3m J'ehit pel{>5emib and to those who receive 
J>am f>e hic nim^. nu ip it, then is it always better 
popfiaem lelc peoh becepe and more valuable when 
•J beoppyp}ipe jepealb given Lhau when held. 
Jnonne jehealben: — ^{/r. 
Soet. p. 23 & 24. 



mjf 11. On a Good Name. 

Genoh ppeCol ¥iec ip. This is clear enough, that 
^ Ce 30b popb T job hhpa a good word and gond fame. 
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selcer monne|- hip betejia are better and more precJou 

•J beoppa. Jionne asnij toeveryman than anyrich* 

pela. hpEer f popft ^epyl^ The word filleth the ears 

eallpa jiapa eapan \>e hir all whohearit; and it thriv 

TehepJ). ■] ne bi|i |>eah no not the less with those wl 

Syla?)-|-e mib |>am fe hiC speak it. It openeth the k 

j-ppir^ hi|- heopran i&el- cancyof the heart; it pierce^ 

nej-j-e hit openafe". -J f^ef through other hearts thai am 

o^per heoptan belocene locked up, and in its progre*! 

hir JiuphpaepJ). 1 on ]jam among them it is never di- 

fa;pelbe Jiaep berpyx ne niinished. No one can slay 

bi]» hir no jepanob. ne it vviili a sword, nor bind it 

nia;^ hicmon mift ppeopbe with a rope, nor ever kill it. 
opflcan, ne mib pape je- 
binban. ne hit na?ppe ne 
acpiIK. — Boel. p. 24. 



12. On Che yidvantages of ihe Rich. 

Ijpjej'ep 'Se nu hcijen " Dost thou like fail 
paijepu loiib :• Da anb- lands?" Tlien mind an- 
j-popobe f mob l^jepe je- swered to reason and said: 
|-cc.ibpipnc[-fe ■] tpae^. 

I3pi nepceolbemelician " ^Vhy should I not like 
prejcp lanb. hit ne ip J>£eC fair lands,' How! is not 
pe pifjepepra &a;I Gobep that the fairest part of God'i 
jepceapca. je pull opt pe creation ? Full oft we re- 
pffijniaj) pmyltpe yx. ^ joice at the mild sea, and 
eac punbpiaji fajp plirep also admire the beauty of 
f»pe punnan anb J.a;p the sun, and the moon, and 
monan ■] eallpa jiapa of all the stars." 
pteoppena. 

Da anbppopobe pe pip- Then answered wisdom 
bom anb peo jepceabpip- and reason to the mind, and 
nep J-am mobe ~s j-iip thus said : — " How be- 
cpK^S. )?pferbelimpf>)4 longeth to ihee their fair- 
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heopa psejejinepj-e. hpiep ness ? Durst thou glory 
ISii buppe jilpan f heopa that its beauty is thine ? It 
psejepnej- J>in pie. nepe is not, it is not. How ! 
nepe. hu. ne papt pu f |>ii Knowest not thou that thou 
heopa nanne ne jepophc- madest none of them? If 
epc. ac jip |m jilpan piUe. tliou wilt glory; glory in 
jilp Goftep, God, 

bpiej'ep fiu nu peejeppa " \Vhether now dost thou 
bloprmajna pasjni^c on rejoice in the fairer blossoms 
eaprpan ppelce \>u hie jc- of Easter, as if thou hadst 
pcope. hpa?f>ep]ju nu ppel- made them ; — canst thou 
cep auhc pypcan mreje. now make any such? or hast 
o©Be jepophrep habbe. thoumadethem? Notso.not 
nepe nepe. ne bo J^u ppa. so. Donolthouthus. Isitnow 
hpsejjep hit nu Jiinep je- from tby power that the har- 
pealOep pie f pe ha?ppepr vest ia so rich in fruits ? 
ne ppa peli; on paspcmum. How ! Do I not know that 
nu nc paC ic f hic ip no this is not in thy power? 
Iiinep jepeal&er. lipieapC Why art thou inflamed with 
(ju ^onne onasleb mib ppa such an idle joy ? or why 
ibelc jepean. o^^e hpi lu- lovest thou strange goods so 
papr %u Jia ppem&an ■^oS immeasurably as if tliey now 
ppa unjemechce. ppelce had been thine own ? 
hi pen fine jecnu. 

j^enpc Jiu ma;je peo " Thinkest thou that for- 
pypfi ]>e jebon ])Eer ]ia tune may do for thee, that 
jjmj ^ine ajcne pien J?a those things be thine own, 
Jtc heopp ajene jecynbfte which of their own nature 
jebon ppembe. nepe nepe. are made foreign to thee ? 
niphitno Jtejecynbef re Not so, not so. It Is not 
J>u hi aje. ne him nip je- natural to thee that thou 
byp&e f hi \ie poljien. ac shouldest possess them ; nor 
Jja heopencun&an f'lnj Jie does it belong to them that 
pinc jecjnbe. na°p jtaep they sliould follow thee. But 
eopj^hcan :- the heavenly things, they are 

natural to thee ; not these 
earth-like ones. 

Dapeop^licanpaepcmap "The earthly fruits are 
pinc ^cpceapene nerenuin made for anluials to subsist 
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Ko anblifenc. 'i ]>2 populb on ; and the riches of tlw 
pcbn j-ynr5erceapene to world are made to deceive 
i^ij-pice J'am monniim J-e those men that are like ani- 
beo}) iieacenuni jehce. f mals ; that are unrighteous 
bco[i unpihcpice 'i unje- and insatiable. To these 
incrpacf-ce. ro \-nm hi cac they also oftenest come, 
becgmaji ofCofr, 

, Gip ]ni forme 'Sa^t je- " If tliou vn\l then have 
piec habban pille. "j '6a this modtration, and wilt 
pyb I'eappe piran pille. know what necessity re- 
JwnneipfiaecnicteTftjiync quires; tliis is, that meat 
5 clajiar anB tnl Co rpel- and drink and dothw, and 
pum cjiiepte ppelcc ^u tools for such craft as lliou 
"lunne f ^e ip jccynbc *] knowest, are natural lo Uiee, 
I |>e ip pihc ro habbennc. and are what it is right for 
ipelc ppemu ip Se f fiec thee lo have. What ad- 
J)u pihiije jiippa anbpeap- vantage is it to tliee that 
bena jepajlj-a opep jemetr. thou sliouldest desire these 
Jwnnc hie iiajicp ne majnn temporal riches above mea- 
pe [>m jchelpan. ne hcopa sure, when they can neither 
pclppa. On ppij^e lytlon help tlice nor themselve* ? 
hicpa ha^pf) pco jecynO With very little of tiieni 
j^enoj. on ppamichim heo hath nature t.'nough : with 
harp}) jenoj ppa pc acp so much she has enough, as 
pppa^con. Gip Jiu heopc we before mentioned. If 
mape pelepC, ojiep Cpe;i;a thou usest more of them, 
o^^e hic Jie bepa}'. ol5%e one of these two things bnp* 
hic|'c|:'eahunpynj-umbijj. pens: either they hurt ihee, 
o^S^e unjeccpc o'SiSc ppe- or they are unpleasant. In- 
cenhc call ^ Jm nu opep convenient or dangerotis is 
jemet bepc. Gip }\i nu all that thou now doest be- 
opep jemec icpr. oy^e yond moderation. If thou 
bpincpc. o^^ecIa}>a)ienia eatest now, or drinkest, iin- 
onha?ppTjionneJ'u Jjuppc. moderately; or hast more 
j-eo opepin^e piipt>o?^e clothes on than thouaeedest, 
to pape. olS^ecopliertan. the excess becomes to thee 
o'S'Se Co unjepipenum. either sorrow or nauseous, 
o'&'Se to plio. or unsuitable or dangerous. 

Dip J'li nu penpt^re "If thou thinkest that 
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punboplice jejiela hpelc 
|>eoji)imyn» j-ie. \ionne 
telle ic \>n peojij^mynft J-a 
pyphtan Jie liie pophtc. 
njEf na Jie. j-e pyphra ij* 
Go&. J>!ej- cpxipt ic Jpaep 
hepije on, 

Penpt)7U Jipec j-eo men- 
310 J'lnpa moiina ]>e masje 
fton jej-aslijne. nefe nej^e. 
ar jiphieypelepiic. ^onne 
]-inc hie Jje pleolicpan "J 
3e|-piciie):iilpan jeha^pb 
J>onne jena?p&. popj-am 
ypele f-ejnap beo^ pymie 
hcopa hiapopbep pien&. 
Gip hi }jonne jobe beofi *J 
hlapopb holbe "J iinrpi- 
pealbe hii ne beo]? f Jjonne 
heopa jobep. n^r J^inep. 
hu mihc J>u fionne Ye a^- 
nian heopa 30b. jip ftu 
nu ]7?cp jilppc. hu ne 
jtlprc Jill Jionne heojia 
jobep. najr jfmep:' 
^//r. Boel. p. 25 & 26. 
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extraordinary apparel be any 
honour, then I assert the ho- 
nour to belong to the work- 
man who wrought it, and 
not to thee. The workman 
is God, whose skill I praise 
in it, 

" Thlnkest thou that a 
great company of servants 
will make thee happy ? Not 
so, not so. But if they be 
evil, then are theymore dan- 
gerous to thee ; and more 
troublesome, if bound to 
thee, than if thou hadst them 
not, because evil the^ns will 
always be their lord's ene- 
mies. If they be good and 
faithful to their lord, and not 
of double mind — How ! Is 
not this their virtue.^ itisnot 
thine. How canst thou then 
possess their virtue? If thou 
now gloriest in tins — How ! 
Dost thou not glory in their 
merit ? It is uot tliine." 



13. On Power. 
Se anpealb nseppe ne Power Is never a good, 
h\\ 50b. buton pe job pie unless he be good that has 
\e hinc hajbbe. Jteah hir it ; and that is the good of 
bi]j ISsep monnep 30b. nap the man, not of the power. 
5S;ep anpealbep. Gip pe an- If power be goodness, why 
pealb 50b bifi. popj^am hir then is it that no man by his 
bi^. JiasC ce nan man pop dominion can come to the 
V u 2 , 
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hi)- jiice ne cymIS rocjiaep- 
tum. 'i Co me&cmne|"fe. 
Ac pop hip cpjepCum ■] 
pop hip mebiimneppe he 
cym)) to pice ^ co an- 
jjcalbe. ^y ne bij' nan mon 
pop hip anpcalhe na Jiclie- 
tepe.ac pop hip cpiepCiim 
he beoji job ip he 50ft bij). 
•J pop hip cpEPpCum he 
bi^ anpcalbep peopj^e. jip 
he hip peopjjc bijj. 

Lcopniaf) popjiam pip- 
l)om. ^ |>nnne je hme jc- 
leopnoft hasbben. ne pop- 
hojiajihine l^onne. Donne 
pecje ic eoji buton selcum 
Cpeon. f je majon J'uph 
hniebeciiman coanpealbe. 
Jieah ?;e no jjsep anpcalbep 
ne pilnijan. Nejmppon 
ge no hojian on ^am. an- 
pcalbe. ne him aepcep 
{.pinjan. jip je pipe bi}) ^ 
jobe. he pile poljian eop. 
feah je hip no ne pilnian. 
^//r. Boct. p. 31 &32. 
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virtues, and to merit ? bui 
by his virtues and merit he 
comes to dominion aoi 
power. Thus no man 
better for his power ; but if' 
he be good, it is from his 
virtues that he b good. 
From )iis virtues he becomes 
worthy of power, if lie be 
worthy of it. 



Learn therefore wisdom ; 
and when you have learned 
it, do not neglect it. I tell 
you tlien without any doubt, 
that by that you may come 
to power, though you should 
not desire the power. You 
need not be solicitous about 
power, nor strive after il. 
If you be wise and good, it 
will follow you, though jou 
should not wish it. 



14. On King Alfred's Primiples of Oovermnenl. 

€ala tiepccabpipTiep. O Reason ! thou know- 

and 
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hpacc^u papcf menacppe est that covetousness; 
peo jtcpunj ■] peojemaij^ the possession of this earthly 
iSippep cop'Slican anpeal- power, I did not well like, 
bep pop pel ne licobe. nc nor strongly desired at all 
ic eallcp pop ppijie ne this earthly kingdom, except 
3ipnbe Juppcp copjjiican oh! I desired materials for 
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pice|". bucon la ic pilnobe 
Jieah an&peopce|- co \>am 
peojice fe mc bcboben pa;j- 
Co pypcanne. f paj- f ic 
unppaco&hce "j jepij-cn- 
lice mihce j-teopan ■] pcc- 
can Jjonc anpealb Jjc me 
bepa^j-c pjej-, JjpEeC ^ii 
paj-c f nan mon ne maej 
na;nnc cpa-pr cySan. ne 
najnne anpealo peccan 
lie j-ciopan buciim tolum 
"i an&peopce. ■f bi^ xXcer 
cpa^pcej- anftpeopc f mon 
^onecpa;ptbuton pypcan 
ne mjej. 

Dasc bij) |>onne cy ninjei" 
peopc anbpeopc ■] hi|- col 
mib to pitpianne. f he 
hsebbc hij- lanO pull man- 
nob, he pceal hzebban je- 
bebmen. ^ pypbmen. ■] 
peopcmen. jjpfecj'u papc 
ttaectc bucan ^ipum co- 
Iiim nan cyninj hir cpa^pc 
ne mEej cySan. 

Da;c ip cac hip anb- 
peopc. f he habban pceal 
Co jam toluin J>ain j^pim 
jepcppcipiim bipipce. f ip 
Jjonne heopa bipipc lanb 
Co btijianne. •] Jipca. ^ 
pajpnu. "j mcce ■] ealo. ^ 
clajiap. "3 je hpa;r |)^p f:e 
jia Jjpe jepejipcipap bcho- 
piaj". nc ma?j he biican Jii- 
pum Jiap Col jehealban. 
nc bucan ]>ipum colum 
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the work that I was com- 
manded to do. This was 
that I might unfractiously 
and becomingly steer and 
rule the power that was com- 
mitted to me — What! thou 
knowest that no man may 
know any craft nor rule, or 
steer any power, without 
tools and materials. There 
are materials for every craft, 
without which a man cannot 
work in that craft. 



These are the materials 
of a king's work, and his 
tools to govern with, that he 
have his lands fully peopled ; 
that he should have prayer- 
men, and army-men, and 
work-men. What! thou 
knowest that without these 
tools no king may show his 
skill. 

These are also his mate- 
rialsj that with these tools he 
should have provision for 
these three classes ; and 
their provision then is, land ■ 
to Inhabit, and gifts, and 
weapons, and meat, and ale, 
Bnd clothes, and what else 
that thesethree classes need; 
nor can he without these 
keep his tools ; nor without 
these tools can he work any 
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1 nan Jiapa jinja pypcan fpe 
him beboben ij- ro p^ji- 
\ cenne. 

Fop fiy ic pilnofte anb- 
[ yeopce|" Jione anpealb mib 
1 to jepecceniic. f mine 
'' cpajptaj- ^ anpealb ne 
[ pujibe popjipen ■] po/iho- 
l len. pop)iain aclc cpEepc -j 
' aslc anpealb biji j-ona pop- 
calboft ^ popppu5ob. 5ip 
he bi]j bucan pipbome. 
jropftam ne masj non mon 
IiEcnne cpaspr popj^bpin- 
Tan buran pipbonie. pop- 
Jam Jie ppa hpa^c f^a Jmph 
bypije jcbon b[^. ne ina?5 
hic mon najppe to cpa[rj:te 
gepecan. • 

Dac ip nu hpa"^op^ co 
pecjanne, f ic pilnobe 
peopjipuliice to libbannc 
Jja hpile \>e ic lipcbe. -J 
aptep minum !ipc J'am 
monnum to lajpanne. sep- 
tcn me parpen jcmjnto on 
gohum peopccum:' 
^//r. Bod. p. 36 & 37. 



xis. [Ext. 15. 

of those things that it is 
commanded him to do. 

For this purpose 1 desired 
materials to govern tltat 
power with, that my skill 
and power might not be 
given up and concealed. 
But every virtue and every 
power will soon become 
oldened and silenced if they 
be without wisdom. There* 
fore no man can bring forth 
any virtue without wisdom : 
hence whatsoever Is done 
through folly, man can never 
make that to be virtue. 



This I can now most truly 
say, that I have rfesiretflo 
live U'tirl hill/ while I lived, 
and ujlvr my life to leave W 
the vicii that should be aflft 
me a remanbrance in good 
woi-ks. 



15. f'irtue be/tcr than Fame. ' 

Jipxt popptob Jionne What then has it profited 
J>am bete|-cum mannum. the best men that have bwft 
]>e ajp ur pspon. f hi rpa before us, that they so verj 
ppijjc pilnobon ^a?j- ibelan much desired this idle glory, 
jilpej-^Jja'phlipansptep and this fame after their 
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heojia bea))e. o'SSc hp,-]ct death; or what will it profit 

poprCenc hic Jiam fe nii those who now exist ? 
|-inboii. 

Dy pfepe a?!ciim men There h more need to 

mape ^eapp f he pilnoOc every man that he should 

jobpa cpaspca. jionne desire good quaUties than 

leai-ei-hlif-an. rSpcerhfepS false fame. What will Jie 

he a;c J>am hlij-an. seprep have from that fame, after 

J).-c|- hchoman je&ale -J the separation of the body 

faspe raplc. F3u ne piron and the soul? How! do we 

pe f eatle men lichomlice not know, that all men die 

rpelcaji. "] J^eah peo papl bodily, and yet their souls 

bi^ hbbenbe. Ac pen papl will be living -^ But the soul 

rsepjj ppifie ppeolice ro departs very free-like to 

neoponura. Jionne f mob heaven. Then the mind 

him pelpum 5epit:a bijj will itself be a witness of 

Gobcp pillan : — Alfred's God's will. 
^oet. p. 42. 



i. King Alfred's Ideas of the Sf/slem of Nature. 

An Sccppenb ip biiron One Creator is beyond 
Bclcum rpeon. "] pe ip eac any doubt; and he is also 
fealbenb heoponep ^ eop- the governor of heaven and 
Jian ■] ealpa jcpceapta je- earth, and of all creatures 
pepenhcpa ■] cac un^cpe- visible and invisible. This 
penhcpa, f ipGob /f'lmih- is God Almighty, All things 
rij.^amjjcopiaj) eallc )ja Jie serve !nni that serve thee; 
)icopiaf'. jc fta \t cunnon. both those that know thee, 
;^e I'a \e ne runnon. je [la and those that do not know 
f'e hir piron f hie him thee; both they which tin- 
J^enpiajt. je J>a \e hiC ny- derstand that they serve 
ron. Se ilea jepecce una- him, and they which do not 
penbenbhcne pibo. "] })ea- perceive it. Tlie same hath 
pap. ■] eac jecynbehce appointed unchangeablelaws 
pibbeeallum hipjcpCeap- and customs, and also a na- 
nim J>a Jia he polbe. ") ppa tural harmony among all his 
lan^e ppa he polbe. J-a nu creatures, that thev should 
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jculoa fODban co po- now stand in the wotld 
putoc be hath willed, and as ioof^ 

as he wills. 
Dapa unftillena je- Tlie motion of all aclise 
fceapra prypinj ne roaej creatures cannot be stilled 
DO peopl^an jernlleb. ne nor ereo altered from their 
cas onfcnft o(r%ain pyne course, and from the ar- 
"i OF f^pe enbeb j-pbne|-f« rangeinent which is provided 
]« oim jej-er i)*. ac f-ean- for them. But be hadi 
pealba hjepji ealle hip je- power over all his creatures ; 

Cca|:ra j-pa mit) hii'bpible and, as with his bridle, con- 
panjene. ^ jccojcne. ■] fines, restrains, and admo. 
gcmanobe ppaf hi nauj«p nishes them; so that th^ 
Be jef-cillan nc mocon. ne can neither be still, nor more 
cac fpi]wp |-cypian. }K>nne strongly stir, than the space 
be kim yxr jcpum hip of his ruling reins permits,' 
pealOle^pcf rof:opl£CC. The Almighty God hath sn 
SpahKp^pea'lmihcijaGoft coerced all his creatures widt 
2chca}iopat>c ealle htp ^^e- his dominion, that each o( 
rceapca mib hipanfcalbe. them striveth against the 
fjcc heopa arlc pinIS pi^ other; and yet is so wreathed 
oJ«p. anb f>eah pjiEcJ>eS with it, that they may not 
ojwp f hie ne moton co- slide away from each other^ 
jrlupan. ac hiS jcpepp&e but are turned again to that 
epc to f-am ilcan pync fie same course that they nui 
hie x-p upnon. before. 

AnG ppa peopjia^ ept Thus will it be aguio re- 
jecbmpabe. ppa hi hit pa- newed. Tims he varies It, 
jiaS f ^a pij'eppcaj«^an that although the eleiDeaU 
jepceapta ae^fcp je hie o£ a contrary kind contend 
betpuxhim pinnaS. jeeac betwixt themselves, yet they 
ra:pte ribbe becpux him also had a firm peace togo' 
nealbaK Spa nu pyp iher. Thus do fire a™ 
beSTpasCep.-] ra^^copJ«. water, now, and sea and 
T mane;^ao}jpa3cpccaj:ra. earth, and many other sub* 
}>e beo^ a j-pa unjelSpapa stances. They will alway» 
becpux him ppa j-pa hi be as discordant among 
beolS. •J J)eah he beo^ fpz themselves, as they are nowj 
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jejipaspa ])sctte no ^ an f and yet they are so Imrmo- 
hi majon jcpepan beon. nized, that tliey can not only 
ac ]iy pupjiop f hcopa be companions, but this fur- 
rup^um nan biiconofipiim ther happens, that indeed 
Deon ne ma;^. Ac a )-ccal none can exist without the 
Jjxt pi^eppeap&e f o^cp rest. The one contrariety 
pifeppeapfte jemet^ian. for ever restrains the other 
contrariety. 
Spa nu hasp^ peiElmih- So the Ahnighty God 
Ceja Gob fpij-e jej-ccaS- has most wisely and perti-- 
pirhcc ■] fpi^e limpliccje- nently established the suc- 
rec ^ jeppixle calltim hif cessive changes of all things, 
gej-ceapcum. Spa nu lenc- Thus now spring and bar- 
ren •] ha:pf:cj-C. on lenccen vest. In spring things grow : 
hir 5pep^. anb on hiep- in harvest they become yeU 
pej-c hic pealpa^. "j epc low. Again, summer and 
jTimep ^ pintep. on pu- winter. In summer it is 
mepa hic hi'S peapm. anb warm, and in winter cold, 
on pmrpa cealb. Spaeac So the sun bringetli light 
j-io punne bpmj^ leohre days, and the moon enlight- 
bajaj-. 1 re mona hhc on ens the night, through the 
nihc. })Upnf)jepilcanGobep same Deity's might. So the 
miht:. Se ilea poppypn^ same power admonishes the 
Jisepa; pa; f heo ne mor sea, that it must not over- 
Jjone jjcoppcpolb opcp- step the threshold of the 
ptaippan j)icpe eopjian. earth. But he hath appoint. 
Ache haip^heopamcapce ed its boundaries, that it 
rpa jeperre. f hie ne moc may not extend its limits 
neope meapce jebpa?ban over the quiet earth, 
opep )ja pnllan cop)'an. 

COib jiam ilcan jepccc By the same government 
ip jepcahc ppijje anhc 3e- is the like interchange di- 
ppixle \isey plobep "] fxj- rected of the flood and the 
ebban jia jepeccner )ja he ebb. He pi^rmits this ap- 
last: rranban ]>a hpilc pe he pointment to stand as long 
pile. Ac J>onne asp J>e he as he wills it. But then, if 
f jepealblej-ep poplasC ever he should let go the 
jjapa bpibla. J-e he jja je- reins of those bridles with 
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' rccarra im mib jebpib- which lie has now restrained 
I UOe hxfS. f j-eo pi^Ji- liis creations, the contiariety, 
peapfene)-. fie pe a;p ymbe of which we have before 
rppflECon. Jip he ^a la^r spoken, if he were to allow 
TOrlupan. |>onne jropia;- it to escape, would destroy 
taiS hi Jia ribbc pc hi nil the peace that he now main* 
healftaS. ^ pin^ heopa se\c tains. Each of them would 
on ojiep ^ptep hij- aje- contend with the other after 
num piHan. "J poplasra'S his own will, and lose their 
heopa jepeppas&enne. "] combination, and destroy all 
popbo^ ealne Jiypne mift- this world, and bring tliein- 
bancapft- 1 peopjiaB him- selves to nothing. Tliesame 
pelpe ro naiihce. Se ilea God combines people in 
Got) jepejS miG ppeonb- friendship together, and as- 
psebenne pole rojajbepe. sociates their families witli 
^pm hijpcipapjepamna? purerlove. Heunitesfriends 
mib (.lasnhcpe liipe. I3e andcompanions, so that they 
jejasbepaS ppmb -j jepe- truly retain their peace and 
pan f hie jecppoplice attachment. How happy 
heopa pibbe 'J heopa ppc- would mankind be from this, 
onbpa^benneheal&afr.eala if their minds were as right 
^te^ipmoneyn paepe je- and as established, and as 
p^lij.j^ip heopa mob psepe well ordered, as those ofother 
ppa pihc. •] ppa jeprace- creatures are ! 
lob. "i ppa jeenbebypb. 
ppa ppa pa oj-pe jcpcea pra 
pmbon: — ifof/. p.45&46. 



17. On If^'isdnin. 

. pipbom ip pe hehpra ^Visdoni is the highest 
cpaepr, "J pe ha:p^ on him virtue, and he hath in him 
peopcp Qpfxe cpa^ptap four other virtues. One of 
j)apa Ip an pa;ppeipc. ojiep these is prudence ; another, 
mecjunj. Jipibbe ip ellen. moderation ; tlie third is 
peopj-e pihcpipnep. Se courage ; the fourth is rigb- 
pipbom jebe^ hip lupi- teousuess. Wisdom maketli 
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en&a|- pi)*e. ^ peopjie. "] those that love it wise, and 
jcmecpBcj-tc. 1 jejjyibije. worthy, and constant, and 
•J pihtpif-e. ■] jelcef jofter patient, and righteous, and 
Jjcapa|- he jepyll^ ^one ^c with every good habit filleth 
hine hipa^. him that loveth it. 

Bxt ne majon fton Jia They cannot do this who 
J-e J?onc anpealO habba?! havethepavverof this world; 
f-ij-j-e populbe ne majon nor can they give any virtue 
hi Dsnne cpsepi: popjipan from their wealth to those 
J>am Jie hine lupia^ op who love them, if they have 
hjopa pelan. jip hi hme on It not in their nature. From 
heopa jecynbe nabba^. this it is evident, that the 
Be jjam if ppijie ppeocol f powerful in this world's 
Jia puan on ^am populb- wealth have no appropriate 
pelan nabba^ naenne j-un- virtue from it ; but their 
bop cpfepc. Ac him bi^ wealth comes to them from 
pc pela urane cumen. "] he without, and they can have 
ne meej ucanc nauhc aj- nothing from without which 
nep habban. — Jioel. p. 60. is their own. 



mk 18. The Natural Eqi/nlitif of Mankind*. 

H^psec ealle men ha:p- What! all men had alike 
bon jehcne ppuman. pop- beginning, because they all 
Jiam hi calle coman op came from one father and 
annm prebep ^ op anpe one mother. They all are 
nicbep. ealle hi beo^ jit yet born alike. This is no 
jchcc accnncbc. nif f nan wonder ; because God alone 
piinbnj). pojij-am ?ic an is the father of all creatures. 
Gob ip prrbeji eallpa je- He made them all, and go- 
pceapra. pop^am he hi verns all. He gave us the 
calle jef-eeop ■] ealpa pelc. sun's light, and the moon, 
Se pelj" J^aepe punnan and placed all the stars. He 
leohr. "] ^am monan. ^ created men on the earth. 



• See the substance of this extract in Saxon Poetry, by king Al- 
fred, Praxis, 21. 
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calle runjh jcj-ct. he He has connected together 
Serceop men on copjian. the soiil and the body by bb 
Xtrjabepofte ^a j-aula "j power, and made all men 
,-feonc lichoman mio hif equally noble in that 6rsl 
'Jtamanpcalfte.-] calle mcnn natme 
gc)-ccop emn se|iele on 
©■Tpc ppuman jecynfte. 

I>pi ojrcpnioGije jc Why then do ye arrogate 



LiSonnc opcp o}>pe men ovcrothcr men for your birth 

r pop coppum jebypbum without works ? Now you 

ftucnn anpcopcc. nu je can find none unnoble. But 



■nnne ne in:^on meran all are equally noble, if you 

' una'f'clne. 3C calle pnc will think of your first croi- 

\ cmn icBcIc. jip 3e pillalS tion and the Creator, and 

r bone ppuman irceapr je- afterwards of your own nati- 

, pencan. "J ^one Sappenft, vity. Yet the right nobility 

•J pj)f»an eoppef aelcep is in the mind. It is not in 

' accnne&neri-e. Ac pi the flesh, as we said before. 

jiyhr a;J>ero biS on fiam But every man tliatlsatall 

► mobc.nairon pam pla;j-cc. subjected to his vices, for- 

03 j-pa pe 2ep faibon. Ac sakes his Creator and hJs 

aeic mon ¥e alhmja un- first creation, and his nobi- 

ftcpfjcobebbt^unjieapiim. lity; and thence becomes 

ropl^t hip pceppenft. "] more ignoble than if lie were 

hij- ppuman pceapr. -j hip not nobly born. 

xj'clo.'j^onan pypS ana;- 

Jielab ijS f he pyp^ una;- 

Jclc: — Bod. p. G7. 



19. King ^Ifrcffs Philosophical Address to titc Do/y. 

Gala Dpyhten. hu mi- O Lord! how great and 

eel T hu punftcplic \u how wonderful art thou ! 

cap's. I^u \c ealle fnie je- Thou ! that all thy creatures 

rreapta. jcpepcnhcc ^ eac visible and also invisible 

unjcpcpenhce punbeplice hast wonderfully made, and 

jepceope :] jerceabpiplice wisely dost govern. Thou! 

hcojia f ticpc ^u \q ciba who tlie courses of tiHK, 
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ppam mibhaheajiber ppu- 
inan o]> ^onc eii&e enbe- 
byjiftlice 5e|-erte|-c. j-pa 
f cc hi a^jjiep je popS 
papa^. je epccuina^. Jiii 
Jic calle ^a uiij-rillan ;^e- 
fceapta Co funtim pillan 
aptypapr. ^ %'« pelp pimlc 
rcillc anft unapenbe&Jic 
ouphpiinaj-c. 

Fopjiartij'e nan mihcijpa 
[»c nip. nc nan fiin jelica. 
nc Jjc nan nco&^eapp ne 
lacp&e to pypcannc f f 'Sii 
pophrcpc ac mift Jjinum 
ajenum pillanlmibpimim 
ajeniim aiipcal&e ftii calle 
Sinj jcpophtepc. ^eah ^ii 
heopa nanep ne be)70ppre. 
Spij-c pun&eplic ip f je- 
cynft J-inep ^obep pnpj«aiii- 
Jie hic ip call an. ^u "] ^in 
jobncp. f 30& na ucon ru- 
men Co Jie. ac hic ip ^in 
ajen. ac call f ye jobep 
habba|i on fippe populbe. 
f up ip ucon cumen, ji ip 
ppom fe. nsppcliu nannc 
anban co naiium J^mjc. 

Fop))3mJ>c nan cp.xp- 
cijpa Ip ^onne f>u. ne nan 
pm jeltca. popfiatn \<u ealle 
gob mib Jiinep anep je- 
Jieahce jejiohcepc •] je- 
pophtepc. Ne bipiiobe J>e 
nan man. popjjam ^e nan 
a;p Jic naep. Jiapa |'c auhc 
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from tlie beginning of the 
world to the end, hast estu- 
blishcd in such order, that 
from thee they all proceed, 
and to thee return. Thou! 
tliat all moving creatures 
stirrest to thy will, whilst 
thou thyself remalnest ever 
tranquil and unchangeable. 

Hence none exists mightier 
than thou art: none like 
thee. No necessity has 
taught thee to make what 
thou hast made; but of thine 
own will, and by thine own 
power, thou hast created all 
things. Yet thou hast no 
need of any. 

Most wonderful is tlie na- 
ture of thy goodness ; for it 
is ell one, thou and thy 
goodness. Good comes not 
from without to thee ; but 
it is thine own, and all that 
we have of good in this 
world, and that is coming to 
us from without, proceeds 
from thee. Thou hast no 
envy towards any thing. 

None therefore is more 
skillful than thou art. No 
one is like thee ; because 
thou hast conceived and 
made all good from thine 
own thought. No man has 
given thee a pattern ; for 
none of these things existed 



3D"2 PR^ 

o^lSe natihc pojihre, Ac 
^u ealle Jjinj jepophcepc 
j-pij^c jobe I rpijie p;c- 
jepe. *] (ju jxlp eajtc f 
Eeh|-ce goto :j f F»zep- 
ej-te. 

Spa j-pa J.U j-elp 3e- 
]joliCej-t. I'll je|inphtej-T: 
Jn)-ne mi&&an jeapb. *j hi|" 
pelfC fpa y^ia ?iu pile, ■] 
Ju j-elp basl|-reall jo& j-pa 
Ppa Su pilr. ■;] ealle je- 
j"ceaj:t:a ]>u jepceope him 
jelice, ^ eac on |-umum 
biiijiim unjclice. Seah ]?ii 
%a ealle je)-ceapra ane 
naman jenembe. ealle ]<u 
nembep: Cojfcbepe aiib 
hecc popiilb. -J Jieah Sone 
anne noman ^u toba;l- 
bcf Con peopep jcf ceapta. 
an Jiaepa \r eopjie. o^ep 
pa^cep! jjpibbe Ijpc. 
peoppjie pyp. a^lLiim fiapa 
tSu jej-cccc|-c hip ajene 
runbcppcope. ■] jteah s:\c 
ip pij> ofipe jenemneb. *] 

Eibpitmlice jebunben mib 
mum bebobe. ppa f 
eopa nan ojipep meajice 
ne opepeobe. ■] pe cyle 
jejipopobe pi}> ^a haeCo. "] 
y p^t pijj ^am bpyjiiim. 
eopjjan jecyiib ^ pscepep 
ip cealb. pie eopji ip bpyje 
'J cealb. 1 f pa;cep yaet: 
"i cealb. pie lypt ISonneip 
jenemneb -f luo ip aejliep 



;; 



before thee, to create snji; 
thing or not. But thoa' 
hast created all things vert 
good and very fair ; ana' 
thou tliyself art the highest 
and the fairest good. 

As thou thyself didst coa 
ceive, so hast thou made thii 
world ; and thou rulest it at 
thou dost will ; and thoa 
distiibutest thyself all good 
as thou pleasest. Thou hast 
made all creatures alike, 
in some things unlike, but 
thou hast named them with 
onename. Thou hast named 
them collectively, and called 
them the world. Yet this 
single namethou hastdivided 
into four elements. One of 
these is earth ; another, waler; 
the third, air; the fourlbi 
fire. To each of these thoa 
hast established his own se* 
parate position ; yet each la 
classed with the other ; and 
so harmoniously bound hj 
thy commandment, thai 
none of them intrudes on 
the limits of the other. The 
cold striveth ivilh the heat, 
and the wet with the dry. 
The nature of the earth and 
water is to be cold. The 
earth is dry and cold ; the 
water wet and cold. TTie 
air then is called either cold, 
or wet, or warm ; nor is this 
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jecealb.sepajt.je peapm. a wonder, because it Is made 
ni|- hir nan punbuji. poji- in the middle, between the 
J-amJie hio ij- jej-ceapen dry and the cold earth, and 
on Jiam mible betpux the hot fire. The fire is the 
?aepe bpyjan *j ^a?pe uppermost of all this world's 
cealban eopjian. "] )'am ha- creations, 
ran pype. f pyp ip ype- 
mepcopep eallum j-ippum 
populb jepceapcum. 

J'unOophc ip f Jun je- Wonder-like is tliy plan, 
fcahc. f ]'\i ha;ppr ECjJ'ep which thou hast executed, 
je bon. je ^a jepccapta both that created things 
jcmrcppobe bccpux him. should Iiave Umita between 
je eac jemenjbe Jia bpi- them, and also be inter- 
jan eopJian "J ^3 ccalban mingled; the dry and cold 
unbep Jiam cealban pae- earth under the cold and wet 
rcpe ^ f pasCan. f ja^c water, so that the soft and 
hnefce "] plopenbe pjercp flowing water should have a 
hicbbe plop on J-spe floor on the firm earth, be- 
pEepCancop'San.popjiamJ'c cause itcannot of itself stand, 
hir ne ma-jon him )-clpum But the earth preserves it, 
jcpcanban. Acpeoeop|ie and absorbs a portion, and by 
hiC helc anb be pumum thus imbibing it the ground 
Oecle ppilj^. 'i popjjam is watered till it grows, and 
pype heo bij? jctehr f hio blossoms, and brings forth 
jpepji "] blepji anb pept- fruits. But if the water did 
maphpinj)*. popliamjipf not thus moisten it, the 
paerep -hi ne jcj'p.-cnbc. earth would be dried up, and 
Bonne bpujobe Jiio ^ driven away by the wind like 
pupbe cobpipen mib bam dust and ashes, 
pinbe ppa ppa bupc cm'Sc 
axe. 

Ne mihre nanpuhc lib- Nor could any living crea- 
benbep?irepe eop))anbpu- ture enjoy the earth, or tiie 
can. ne Jjtep ptctepep. ne water, or any earthly thing, 
on naujjpumeapbijanpop for tlie cold, if thou didst 
cile. ^ip |ju hi hpiet hpeju- not a little intermix it with 
nmja pif" pyp ne jcmcnj- firt". Wonderful the skill 
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be|-r. J'unftoplicccpajpce with which thou hast ordered; 
]>u hic hfcp;-r jepceapcn that the fire should not bur* 
f f pyP ^^ pojibEepn)? f tlie water and the earth. Ifr 
paecep"] Kacojijian. nu hiC is now mingled with botfait 
jemcnjeb ij- pifi ee^Jiep. Nor, again, can the water 
ne cpr f pfeCep anG peo and the earth entirely extin- 
eopj'ccallunjaneabpspc- guish the fire. Tlie waterV 
ej> f pyp. f'sep pa;tepep own country is on the earthy 
ajnu cy^ ip on eopj'an. ^ and also in the air, and againi 
cac on lypre. ^ epr bupan above the sky: but the fireV 
(lam pobope. Ac 'Sxy own place is over all the vi- 
pypcp a^en pCe&c ip opep sihle creatures of the world; 
eallum populft jepceapc- and though it is mingled 
urn jepepenlicum. -J J?eah with all the elements, yet it, 
hic ip 5cmen;^e& pij) ealle cannot entirely overcome 
jepceapca. 1 ^eah ne masj any of them ; because it has 
na4ie f>apa jcpceapta eal- not the leave of the Al- 
lunja opcuman. popl^am- mighty. 
^ hir naspj) leape ?Sa;p 
jGlmihrijan. 

Sio eop))e ^onne ip he- The earth, then, is heavia" 
rij;pe ■] ^iccpe fonneojipa and thicker than the other 
gepceapca. pop)'am hio ip elements, because it is towet 
niojiop Bonne a;nij ofipu than any other, except the 
jepceapc buron fam po- sky. Hence the sky is every" 
hope. popJ>am pe pobop day on its exterior ; yet it 
hinehxplifelceba^j nCane no where more approache** 
ISeah he hipe napep ne je- it, but in every place it ii" 
nealfEce. on a;lcepe pcope equally nigh both above and^ 
he ip hipc emn neah. je below, 
upan. je neojion, 

yElc Bapa jepceapca. Each of the elements ihtii 
J>e pc jepypn rep ymbe we formerly spoke about bas' 
pppa;con.ha!pJ>hi)-ajenne its own station apart ; and 
eapb on punbpon. ^ ^eah though each is mingled with 
ip £elc pi^ojiepjemenseb. the other, so that none of 
popfiamjie nan ¥!apa je- them can exist without the 
pceapta ne masj bion bu- other, yet they are nol per- 
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ron ojieppe. ISeah hio iin- ceptible within the rest, 
ppeocol j*ie on ^sepe Thus water and earth are 
oj)eppe. fpa j-pa nu paicep very difficult to be seen, or 
T 1 eop)je piiC cpijie eap- to be comprehended by un- 
pojjecojeceonne oS^e ro wise men, in fire, and yet 
onjiconne Oyi-jum mon- they are therewith commin- 
niim on pype. ■] fpa Jieah gled. So is also the fire in 
hifinc J'aeppiJ'jemenj&e. stones and water very diffi- 
fpa \f eac fxp pyp on |?am cult to be perceived ; but it 
planum •] on ftam paecejie. is there, 
rpifie eappoj) hape. ac hic 
If Seah f-apa. 

Ou jebunbe f pyp mift Thou hindest fire with 
j-pifie unabmbenGhciim very indissoUible chains, that 
pacentum f hic ne maj it may not go to its own sta- 
cuman co hip ajeniim tion, which is the mightiest 
eapbe.f ip co fiam ma-ptan fire that exists above us ; lest 
cype ^e opep np ip. I^ylajp it should abandon the earth, 
hic popl^ce )<a eop]7an. *] andatlothercreaturesshould 
ealle ojipe jepceapca a- be destroyed from extreme 
ppm&a^ pop unjemecli- cold, in case it should wholly 
cum cyle. jip hiCeallunja depart, 
ppom jepire. 

■ Du jepcajiolabepr eop- Tliou hast most wonder- 
J>an ppif-e punbophce 'J fully and firmly established 
fff pclice f hio ne heir on the earth, so that it halts on 
nane healpe. neon nanimi no side, and stands on no 
eopjilic jiinjeneptent. ne earthly thing ; but all earth - 
nanpuhc eopj'licep hi ne like things it hoIds,tliatthey 
healc. f hio ne pije. ^ nip cannot leave it. Nor is it 
hipe Sonne ejtpe Co peal- easier to theni to fail off 
lanne op bune Sonne downwards than upwards, 
up. 

Dii eac yn JipicpcalOan Tbou also stirrest the 
paplaon jefipaepum Imuim threefold soul in accordant 
rrypepc. ppa f Jrepepaple limb?-, so that there is no 
Jtylai-ppe ne by|i on Sam less of that soul in the least 
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laj^an pnjpe. ISe on eal- finger than in all the body. 
lum Jiam lichoman. poji ^i By this I know thai the soul 
ic cpaejj f po ppul peepe is threefold, because philoao* 
(tpiopealft. pop|jam)ie v\>- phers say that it hath three 

Sran recjaj" f hio h^bbe natures. One of these na- 
jiio jecynb. an ^apa je- tures is, that it desires; an- 
cjnfta ij- f heo biji pilni- other, that it becomes angry; 
' jenbe, ojiep f hio bi[> ip- the third, that it is rational. 
fienbe.J'pib&e J-a^t hiobiji Two of these natures an!- 
jcj-ceaGpip, tpa Sapa je- mals possess the same as 
cjnbu habbaf' nerenu.j-pa men: one is desire, the other 
rame ppa men, ojtep Sapa is anger. But man alone 
ij-pilnunj.ojiep If ipfiinj. has reason, no other crea- 
ac pe inon ana hasfrja je- ture has it. Hetice he hath 
|-eeabpifnej-pe. nailer nan excelled all earthly creatures 
oSpu 3e|-ceapc. popjii he in thought and understand- 
ha-plioFepJ'unjcneallelSa ing; because reason shall 
eopjihcan jej-ceapca mib governbothdesireandwralb. 
jejieahre ■] mib anbgire. It is thedistingmshingvirtue 
popjiamf-eojej-ceabpipnef- of the soul, 
rceal pealban ^jj'ep je 
Saspe pilnunja je JjEej- 
yppCf . popfiam hio ip pjn- 
toeplic rpaipt Sjepe paple. 

Spa f>u 5epceope fn Thou hast so made the 
j-aple f hio pceolbe ealne soul, that she should alwiyi 
pej hpeappian on hipe revolve upon herself, as >11 
pelpne, ppa ppa eall }iep this sky turneth, or as awheel 
pobop hpeppj". o'S'Se ppa rolls round, inquiring about 
ppahpeolonhpeppj'. j~mea- her Creator or herself, or 
jenbe ymb hipe pceop- about the creatures of the 
penb.o^^eymbehi pelpe. earth. When she inquirelh 
oBSe ymbe ^ar eop}>hcan about her Creator, she r»a 
jepceapta, ISonne hio above herself; when she 
Jtonne ymbe hipe pcip- searches into herself, then 
penb pmeaf>. %onne bi% she is within herself; ud 
iiio opep hipc pelppe. Ac she becomes belov hendf 
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jwnne hio ymbe hi j-eipe whenslieloveseartlilytliitigs, 

fmea^. ^onne hv6 hio on and wondtirs at them. 

hipe felppe, Anb iin&eji 

hipe fclppe hiobiji ['oiine. 

^onne heo liipab J>a|-eopJ)- 

lican fiinj, *) %apa pun- 

OpaJ>. 

Jipaer (;ii Dpihren pop- Thou, O Lord! wilt grant 
jeajre J-amraplumeapbon the soul a dwelling in the 
hioponum. 'J him J>Kp heavens, and wilt endow it 
jipfc peopjilice Jipa. asl- there with worthy gifts, to 
cepe be hipe jeeapnunje. every one according to their 
■j jeftef-cf hei-cinaj- fpijie deserts. Thou wilt make it 
beophre. "J ^eah fpij-e to shine very bright, and yet 
mirclue biphcu. pirae with brightness very various; 
beophrop. f-ume unbyph- some more splendidly, some 
cop. j-pa fpa j-reoppan. less bright, as the stars are, 
aelc be hif ^eeapnunja. eachaccordingtohisearning. 
DpEBC l?u Dpihten je- Thou, O Lord! gatherest 
jasOeparr ^a hioponhcon the heaven-like souls, and 
papla ■] iSa eopjihcan licho- the earth-like bodies; and 
man."J hion^i|-|-e popiilbe thou minglest them in this 
jemenjej-c ppa ppa hi world, so that they come hi- 
ppom 'Se hibep comon. ther from thee, and to thee 
rpa hi eac tro Se hionan again from hence aspire, 
punbiajt. Oil pylSepcJiap Thou hast filled the earth 
coj\jian mib miprUrum with animals of various kinds, 
cjnpenum necena. "i hi and tlten sowed it with dif- 
pjijran aj-eope mi|-clicum ferent seeds of trees and 
j-a!&e tpeopa -j pypca. herbs. 

Fopjip nu Dpihten Grantnow.OLord! to our 

upum mobum f hi mocon minds that they may ascend 

CO \ie aprijan Jiuph ISap to lliee from the difficulties 

eajipojiu l^ippe populbe. ^ of tills world ; that from the 

oc jiippum birejum Co pt occupations here, they may 

cuman. "] openiim eajum come to thee. With the 

- Upej- mobep pe mocen je- openedeyesofourmind may 

L j«on ISone £ej>elan sepelni webehold the noble fountain 

I x2 
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ealpa ^oba. f eapr Du. of all good! Thou art this. 
Fop^ip up Vonne hale Give us^then, a healthy sight 
ea^an upep niobep. f pe to oar understanding* thit 
hi }K>nne moron apaepr- we may fasten it upon thee, 
man on )>e. *] tobpip )>one Drive away tliis mist that 
mipr %e nu hanja}? be- now hangs hefore our mental 
popan upepmobepeajum. vision, and enlighten our 
^ onlihr }ya eajan mib %i- eyes with thy light : for 
num leohte. pop)»am )>u thou art the brightness of 
eapr po biphru |^p po]>an the true light. Tiaoa art the 
leohrep. "J J?u eapr peo soft rest of the just. • Thou 
pepre paepr poj^paeprpa. causest them to see thee, 
anb J?u jebepr f hi )re je- lliou art the banning of 
peoj?. )?u eapr ealpa J'ln^a all things, and their end. 
ppuma *] enbe. Du bpipr Thou supportest all things 
ealle )?in^ buron ^eppince. without fatigue. Thou art 
Du eapr aejj»ep je pej. je the path and the leader, and 
lab)>eop. je po prop yc pe the place to whieh the path 
pej ro h^y. |>e ealle men conducts us. All men tend 
ro punbia^:. — ^(fr. Bori. to thee, 
p. 77—80. 



20. An Eithariation io seek for Fe/iciiy 6y Cm' 

munian with God*. 

pel h men pel. aelc )nipa WeU! Omen! Wdl: 
^e ppeo pe punbije ro every one of you that be free, 
l5am joobe. *i ro %am je- tend to this good* and to this 
paelJ^um.Tre \e nujehaepr felicity: and he that is now 

{-le m\X> ^sepe unnyrran in bondage with the frmtkn 
upe J'lppe mibban jeapb- love of this world, let him 
ep. pece him ppeobom hu seek liberty, that he may 
he maeje becuman ro \zm come to this felidty. For 
2epael)^um. pop)^m f ip tliis is tlie only rest of all 
pio an psepr eallpa uppa our labours. This is the 



* The substance of this is written in metre by king Alfred. See 
P^nxis. exiract 25. 
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r: 



J^ej-pinca. po an hy)) by{) 
rimle |-myltu iF|:tcpeal- 
luin Sam yj-cum ■] Sam 
yjium ujipa jcj-pinca. f ly 
j-eo an ppibj-top -j po an 
Fpopep epminja aipcep 
'(Sam cpmSiim I'lrfcr ^"^" 
peapban Iipep 

Ac Jia^ylOcnan pCanap 
J \iR [-eolppenan. 1 asleep 
cyniiep jimmap. "] call f«p 
anbpeapba pela. ne on- 
iihcajt hi naiiht yasjj- mobep 
eajan ne heopa pceapp- 
neppe nauht jebera)) ro 
Saepe pteapunja Sa:!pe 
pojian jepaclfie. ac jec ppi- 
J'op heabtenbaJ'Jja^pmoOep 
cajan. Sonne hi hi apcip- 
pan. popjjam ealle |ja fjinj 
%e hep IiciaJ' on Jupum 
anbpeapbum hpe. pinr 
eopjthce. pop Sy hi pine 
pleonfte. Ac pio punbop- 
Iice beophrnep. Se ealle 
Sinj jebiphc ~} calliim 
pelc. nyle f J-a papla pop- 
peop|)an. ac pile hi on- 
lihran. Dip Sonne hpcic 
mon majje jepion Sa 
biphcu J-asp heopenlican 
leohrep mib hliirrpiim ea- 
jum hip mobep. Sonne 
pile he cpejian f pio 
beophrnep fijcpc piinnan 
pciman pie ^ajpiep nepro 
meranne y\\> ya ccan 
biphtii riobep: — Jlfrcdn 
Bod. p. 87. 



only port always calm after 
the storms and billows of 
our toils. This the only 
station of our peace ; the 
only comforter of grief after 
alt tlie sorrows of Oie pre- 
sent life. 

Tlie golden stones and 
the silvery ones, and jewels 
of all kinds, and k11 the riches 
before us, ivill not enlighten 
the eyes of the mind, nor 
improve their acuteness to 
perceive the appearance of 
the true felicity. They rather 
blind the mind's eyes than 
make them sharper, because 
all things that please here, 
in this present life, are earth- 
ly; because they are flying. 
But the admirable brightness 
that brightens alt things and 
governs all, will not destroy 
the soul, but will enlighten 
it. If, then, any man could 
perceive the splendour of the 
heavenly light with the pure 
eyes of his mind, he would 
then any that the radiance 
of the shining of the aim is 
not superior to this — is 
not to be compared to the 
everlasting brightness of 
God." 
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2h The Eiiei of Fk€9 om ike Ckmnti€n mf Mtm. 



Ac f^a jrpa nawia But » dir gnwlnwi of 
go^mef hi abcf^ ^'F^ ^ <B<n nnedft dicm aboic bo- 
mennifcan jcc^nb. co man natoRv to tke (iieigiit) 
fam f hi bco^ Ijiibaf ^r- dnttfanrin^brcdlnlGodi; 

nemnete. fpa eac hiopa mriimhiii i inmai i iiiii 

yjpelnef aptpp^ hi unbcp them ioto * '**'!, Uoir 
Va BcnBircan jccyni). ro hamaB Dauur, to ikeil^ree 
fam f hi bio^ ypelc jcha- dnt tbey maf be nuied 



Daer pe q«^i)r nc Tbis wr «y sbmdd not be 
naufar. Fo|i)paiii pf: %u so: for if dm fadoi a mui 
rym. ^efbeme men Hicrfr » corraptedi^ as that he be 
f be bi^ ahpeppcb ppoat waqicd wfaolbr feooi 99od to 



r\ CD ypele. nc mbc «a. thoa canst not whb 
bine na mib fubce r^t name bias a naa, bst 
nemnan aian. ac near. ^ beast. If dioii peroemst of 
dp ya ^oDDe on bfdcom uqr man ibat be be cove- 
aKn onptfT. f be bi^ tons^ wmA a phindmi, tbeo 
jitfejie -J |ieap|ie. ne ibaltnotcaDbiBianismbat 
fcolt \fa bine na batan « volf • And the fierce ver* 



nam. ac pulf!. Anb )one soodmtB 
pe^ \€ \A ^fcofirenie. call a bonad^ not a ani. 
fn fcak haan baM>. And Ae himt^ txAf one, t 
nal^f Bann. Anb >Qae fas. He dHt m taOnmif 
feajan l^ccjan. ^ fcealc ummmIj^ Mid cnaged^ sad 
batan pos. nsf nttnn. balb too 0«t fnij, thoo 
Anb Vone unjeaerhoe sbak caB a lioo, not a naoi. 
ntobegan *) uppenbe. Ve Tbe skidAd dnt k loo tknr, 
to aicd ne anUm ba?|^. thon sbak tarm an an wan 
Vu pccalr batan leo. luep than a man. The nnscsMH 
mann. Anbbonepenan.^ ahlf feailnl penoa^ «bo 
bi^tofl^.VafteAbatan dreads moR dan be aenk, 
iqffa ma ^onne man. Airt> dionaMjatcaDnbaR^nilb- 
^oiie unjemcrface eapjvn. crtban 
be bun onbpsrt mape^onne 
be ^ppt. fu mite banm 
bajUL nuiVonne man. 



Ext. 22.] 

Anb fam imjcj-taejj ]ie- 
jan anb ^am hfeJjait. |?u 
mihcfecj^aiif hibijjpmbe 
jelicpa o^Ke unj-cillum 
pujelum. ^onne jemec- 
pasfTrum monnum. Anb 
jiam f>e Su onjiCrC f he li]> 
on hij- Iichaman lurrum.-p 
he bilS aniicoj-c pecciim 

f'pinum \)€ pimle pillnafi 
icjari on pulum polum. 
anb hi nylla)] appyh^an on 
hlutcjium pasCepum. Ac 
Jjeah hi pelbum hponne 
beppembepeop))on. ^onne 
pleajt he ept on f>a polu 
anb bepealpiaji \>xp on. 
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Thou mayest say of Uie 
inconstantand light' minded, 
that ihey are more like the 
winds or the unquiet fowls, 
thansteadyinen. And if thou 
perc«ivest one that pursues 
the lusts of his body, be is 
most like fat swine, who al- 
ways desire to lay down in 
foul soils, and will not wash 
themselves in clear waters; 
or if they should, by a rare 
chance, be swimming in 
them, they throw themselves 
again on their mire and wal- 
low therein. 



22. On the fFill. 



\ 



Ic polbe ^e acpian hpae- 
|>ep pe aenijne ppybom 
habban o'S^e asnijne an- 
pealb hpa;r pe bon, hpst 
pe ne ne bon. Se pio 30b- 
cunbe popenohhun; ojij* 
pio pypb up nebe co ^am 
J>e pe pillen:- 

9 Da cpasji he. ye habbaji 
rtnicelne anpealb. nip nan 
jcpceabpip jepceapc f 
neebbe ppeobom. pe J>e 
jepceabpipneppe haepfi. pc 
raaej beman ^ topceabaii 



" 1 would ask thee, whether 
we have any freedom or any 
power, what we should do, 
or what we should not do ; 
or does the divine preordi- 
nation or fate compel us to 
that which we wish ?" 

Then said he, " We have 
much power. There is no 
rational creature which has 
not freedom. He that hath 
reason may judge and dis- 
criminate what he should 
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hpxc he pilnian jrceal *] will, iind what he sboold 
hpa>c he ui))-L'uiiian j-ceal. bhuii ; &nA every inan bath 
■J kIc raon ha^pji ISone this freedom, ihat he knows 
cpioftom. f he pat hpaer what he shontd will, and 
he pile hpjBC he nele. anft what he ^hould not will. All 
%eah habba?i ealle je- ratiotitkl creatures have a like 
rceabpij-e jefceapca ^e- freeduiti. Angels have right 
licne ppyOom. t'njlaf judgements, and good will; 
habba^ pihte bomaj- T and all thatthej- desire they 
joftne pillan. -J call hp<ec obtain very easily, because 
hi pillnia)) hi bej^irat) fpij'e they wish nothing wrong- 
eaj*. popjiasm ]>e hi nanej- But no creature hath free- 
pojcj- ne pillniafi. Nif doin and reason, except 
nan jej-ceapc f>e habbe angels and men. Men haw 
ppyftom I jefteabpij-- always freedom ; and the 
nef-j*c bucon enjlum "] more of it, as they lead their 
mannum. Da men habbafi minds towards divine things, 
pimle ppybom. f>y mapan But they have less freedom 
fe hi heopa mob neap joO- when they incline their minds 
cunbum Sinjiim ]?tza^. -J near to this world's W(»lib 
habbaji ^lej- }>y licrfan and honours. They have no 
ppjbom. )>e hi heopa freedom when they them- 
mobcf pillan neap Sip)-e selves subject their own wills 
populb ape \a:Ta]>. Nab- iq ihe vices; but so soon as 
baji hi nanne ppybnm tliey turn away their mind 
Sonne hi hiopa ajnum pil- from good, they are blinded 
lum hi ry'F^ imj'eapum with unwiseness." 
unbepj'eobaj'. ac pona fpa 
hi heopa inob apenbafi 
cpom jobe. fpa peopf-ajj 
he ablenbe mib iinpif- 
bome. 

CpeeJiicSiimnmahaepfi 1 said, " I am sometimes 

fpijtc Tebpepeb. Da cpa;)> very much disturbed. "Quoth 
e. ftpietirre. Da cpa;)j he, "Atwhat?" I answered, 
ic- I5it ir 7 T f>ii r^JipC f " It is at this which thou 
DobpylleirllcumFpybom sayest, that God gives to 
rpa jtob to bonne, ppa every one freedom to do evil 
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ypel. ppfej-ep he pille. antt as well as good, wluchsoever 
fu )-cjpr cac f tiot) pice he will; and thou sayeat also, 
a3l(: ^inj spep hic je- that God knoweth every 
pyp)7e. T Jiu rejf-r eac f thing before it happens; and 
nan ftm^ PYpK bure hir thou also sayest, that nothing 
Hob pille o^Se ^ej'api^e. happens but that God wills 
"i ^u r*^r^ f '^'^ pryle or consents to it : and thou 
eal! jrapan ppa jeciohhofi sayest that it should alt go as 
habbe. Nii pitnbpie \c he has appointed. Now I 
JijEf hpy hi jef'spije f Jia wonder at this : why he 
ypelan mm habban jione should consent that evil men 
frpySom f hi majon hon should have freedom, that 
ppa job ppa ypel ppaej'ep they may do evil as well as 
ppa hi pillan. ?5onne he iep good, whichsoever they will, 
parf hi ypelbon pilla]?. when he knew before that 
they would do evil." 
Da cpffj? he. Ic ))e msej Then quoth he, " I may 
ppijje eaj^ jeanbpypban very easily answer thee this 
yxy ppellep. fSu polbe reinnrk. How would it now 
he nu locian ;i;ip hpylc look toyou, if there wereany 
ppi)>e pice cyninj paspe "j very powerful king, and he 
n<epbe naenne ppyne mon had no freemen In all his 
on eallon hip pice, ac kingdom, but that all were 
psepon ealle fieope. slaves ?" 

Da cpac|i ic. Ne J'uhre Then said I, "It would not 
hir me naiihc pihtlic. ne aeejn to nie right, nor also 
eac j;epipenlic. Jip hi in reasonable,ifservile men only 
pceolban [leope men fcTi\- should attend upon him." 
jan, 

Dacpa-J-he.Dpjcrpa-pe Then quoth he, "What 
unjecynbhcpe. yip Gob would be more unnatural, 
nippbe on ealhim hip pice thanifGodinalllm kingdom 
nane ppi?e pccapr unbep had no free creatures under 
hip anpealbe. popfia^m he hispower.'Thereforehemade 
jepceop rpa jcpccabpipan two rational creatures free; 
jepccapca ppio. enylap ■] angels and men.' He gave 
men. J-am he yeap micle them the great gift of free- 
yipe ppcoOomcp, f hi mop- dom. Hence they could do 
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ton toon fpa job fpa ypel evil as well asgood,whtchso> 
fpaejjop |-pa hi polbon. he ever they would. Hegavethb 
rxlbe fpi]>e paefCe jipe "] veryfixedgift,andavery6xed 
|"pi^e pserre se mib J)Eepe law with that gift, to every 
jipe a:lcum menn of" hip man unto this end. The free- 
enfte. f i|- fe ppybom. Jiaec dom is, that man may do 
te mon mocbonf he pile, what he will: and the law 
anb f If po ae f jilr x\- is, that he will render to 
cum men be hif jepyph- every man according to hia 
turn EBjJ'ep je on ^ij-j-e works, either in this world 
populbe je on J'fepe ro- or in the future one ; good 
peapban f pa 30b j-pa ypel or evil, whichsoever hedoeth. 
|7>a;J'ep he be]>. "J men ma- Men may obtain through 
jan bejitan jiuph Jione this freedom whatsoever thejr 
ppjbom ppa hpEPC r"pa he will; but they cannot escape 
pillafj. buron beaji hi ne death, though they may by 
majon popcyppan xc hi good conduct hinder it, so 
tme ma5on mib jobiim that it shall come later. In* 
peopcum jeletran f he deed they may defer it to old 
Jiy lacop cymji.jepupfiiim age, if they don't want good 

[ «^ opelbo hi hme hpilum will for good works." 

, JctraJ) jip mon ro jobum 
peopce neonhajie habbe 
jobnepillan. — Alfr.Boet. 
$t. 140—142. 



ffl? 



23. Ctedmons Poetical Paraphrase on that 

Genes'ts which relates to the Fall of the Angels. 
Written before A.D. 680*. 
U|- 1)- pihr micel+. To us it is much right 

%iEr pe pobepa peapb. That we the heavens* Ruler, 



r 



* See Turners Hiatojy of the Anglo-Saxont, 8vo, 1820, vol, iii. 
p. 30'2 and 355 ; and thifi Grammar, in Prosody, p. 231, note ". 

+ The gentral division of lines ia here Tollowed, as denoted in Uw 
punctuation in the edition of Ciedmon published by JiinioN in f65i. 
The letters of nlhieration wilt be easily discovered b>- the ndes given 
in Prosody. 
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pejieOa piilbop Cininj. 
popGiim hepijen. 
mobutn lupien;- 
lie 1^ maejna j-peb. 
hcapob ealpa heah jc- 
Fpeaajlmihtij:' [j-ceapca. 
Nacp hiin ppuma .xppe. 
op jepopOen. 
ne mi enbe cym)?. 
ecean Dpihrnep 
ac he biiS d pice, 
opep heopeii j-colap. 
heajum Jipymmiim. 
j-oBpiep: ^ f-piS pepom. 
ppejl-boj-map heolb:- 
pa paspon 3e|-eCCe. 
pibe 'i pibe, 
Jiupli jepealb Ijohep 
piilbpep beapiium. 
japCa peapbum;- 
)3ffipbon jleam ^ bpeam. 
atib heopa opbppuman. 
enjla Itpeacap. 
beophce blippe. 
pasp heopa bifeb micel. 
)'e5nap Jipympiepce. 
Jieoben hcpebon. 

taejbon luptum lop, 
eopa lip ppean. [um. 
bembon bpihcenepbujej'- 
paspon ppi^e jcpashje. 
pynna ne cujion. 
pipena ppemman. 
ac hie on ppi^e lipbon. 
ece mib heopa albop. 
ellep ne onjimnon. 
pxpan on pobepum. 
nymj-c pihc "J j-ffS. 



The iiosts' glorious King, 
With words should praise. 
With minds should love. 
Hf is in power abundant. 
High head of all creatures, 
Almighty Lord ! [ginning 
Therewasnottohinieverbe- 
Nor origin made ; 
Nor now end cometh 
Of the eternal Lord ! [fol 
But he will be always power- 
Over heaven's seals 
In high majesty. [ous. 

Truth-fast and very strenu- 
Ruler of the bosoms of the 
Then were they set [sky! 
Wide and ample, 
Through God's power. 
For the children of glory, 
For the guardians of spirits: 
They had joy and splendour. 
And their beginning-origin. 
The hosts of angels ; 
Bright hiiss 
Was their great fruit. 
The illustrious ministers 
Praised the King : 
They said willingly praise 
To their life-lx>rd; [virtues, 
Theyobeyed domination with 
They were very happy ; 
Sins they knew not. 
Nor to frame crimes : 
But they in peace lived 
With their Eternal Elder. 
Otherwise they began not 
To rear in the sky, 
Except right and truth, 




L" 
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^^^^H SEJ^ %on enjia peafib. 


Before the angels' Ruler, 


^^H p;) o|:ephy;be. 


For pride 


^^^^H bxl on jcbpil&e. 


Divided them in error. 


^^^H nolbon bjieojan Icn3- 


They would not prolong 


^^^^H heopa pelppa pxb. 


Council for themselves ! 


^^^^H ac hi€ op pbiupan. 


But they from self-love 


^^^^H -Do&ef ahpiippn:- 


Throw off God's. 


^^^^H ISxpbon ^ielp micel. 


TTiey had much pride 


^^^^H Vxz hie pi% Dpihcne. 


That they against the Lorii 


^^^^^H ;bfE^lan meahton. 


Would divide 


^^^^H .piil&op-pa?pcan pic. 


TTie glorious place, 


^^^^H pepobcp |<pymme 


Tlie majesty of their hosts, 


^^^H ,rift -J rpejl-ropht. 
^^^^H -film psEj\ pap gelamp. 


ITie wide and bright sky- 


To him there grief happened, 


^^H ""Fr 1 opephyjb. 


Envy and pride ; 


^^^H -3 fajp enjlep mob. 


To that angel's mind 


^^^^H J>e ]7one iinpfeb. 


That this ill counsel 


^^^H onjan a?pcpc ppemman. Began first to frame, | 


^^^H pepan 


7 o weave and wake. 


^^^^H :))a he popbe cp£e%. 


Tlien he words said, 


^^H •niJ'ep opj-yppceb. 


Darkened with iniquity, 


^^^^H ,%ar he on nop% bsele. 


That he in the north part 


^^^^H ham ~i heahpet). 


A home and high seat 


^^^^H heopena picep. 


Of heaven's kingdom 


^^H a^anpolbe:- 


Would possess. 


^^■H )>a peap% YPr^ '^<>^' 


Then was God angry, 


^ r *j jiam pepobe ppa^. 


And with the host wroth 


V ]ie he xp pupSobe 


That he before esteemed 


■ plice ■] pulbpe, 


Illustrious and glorious. 


r Sceop yam pepldjan 


He made for those perfidious 


ppajclicne ham. 


An exiled home. 


pcopce ro leane. 


A work of relribution, 


helle heapap. 


Hell's groans 


heapbe ni^ap. 


And bard hatreds. 


hehc f pice-hiip. 


Our Lord [house 
Commanded the punisnment 


ppaicna biban. 


beop bpeamalcap, 


For the exiles to abide. 


Dpihccn upe. 


Deep, joyless. 



^^P^^-^H 
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?.afca peap?iaj-:- 


The rulers of spirits. ^^J 


pa he hiC j^eajie pip:e. 


When lie it ready knew ^^H 


f-ynnihrebef-ealo. 


With perpetiiHl night foul, ^^^| 


j-uj-ie jeinnoO. 


Sulphur ineluding, ^^^| 


jeonb polen pype. 


Over full fire ^^M 


anb psEpcyle, 


And extensive cold, ^^^| 


pcce 1 pea&e leje. 


With smoke and red flame, ^^^| 


hchr ^a jeonft. 


He'commanded them over ^^^| 


Sar pseSleaj-e hop. 


The mansion, voidofeouncil, ^^^| 


peaxan pire bpojan :■ 


To increase the terror pu- ^^^H 




nishnient. [tion ^^^H 


I^.TpGon h;e ppohcjccenie 


- Tliey hud provoked accusa- ^^^| 


jpimme pi^ Tjob jej-om- 


Grim against God collected ^^H 


J3im faep jpimlean becom 


' To them was grim rctribu- ^^^| 




come. ^^^^1 


cpjeSon f heo pice. 


They said that the kingdom ^^^| 


jielSe mobe. 


With fierce mitid ^H 


ajan polOan. 


They would possess, ^^H 


arib j-pa ea^c meahtan :■ 


And so easily miglit. ^^^| 


film j-eo pen jeleah. 


Them the hope deeeived, ^^^| 


pi^San falbenb hip. 


After the Governor ^^^| 


heopona heah Eininj, 


The heaven's high King, ^^^ 


hoiiba icpa^pbe. 


His hands uprear'd T 


hehpte pilS }>am hepje. 


Highest against the crowd; M 


ne mihron hy^eleape. 


Nor might the void of mind, ^^^| 


m«ne pi^ mecobe. 


Vile against their Maker, ^^^| 


miPsyn bpymjan. 


Enjoy might. [parted, ^^^| 


ac him pe inaspa mob je- 


Tlieir loftiness of mind de- ^^^ 


bfclc pofibijbe:- [tpaepbe. 
pa he jeboljen peaplS. 


7'heir pride was diminished. ^ 


Tlien was he angry ; 1 


beploh pyn pceaj-an. 


He struck his enemies ■ 


fijope ^ jepealbe. 


With victory and power, 1 


borne ~i buje^c. 


With judgment and virtue, M 


anb bpeame benam. 


And took away joy ; ^^^| 


hip peonb ppi^o. 


Peace from his enemies, ^^^| 


anb jepean ealle. 


And all pleasure ^^^| 
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Top lite cipe. 


Illustrious Lord ! 


anft hif ropn jeppaec. 


And his anger wreaked. 


on jeparum fpvSe. 


On the enemies greatly, 


l-elpef mihrum. 


In their own power 


rCpeiijuni pciepe 
ha^fibe j-typne mob. 


Deprived of strength. 


He had a stem mind ; 


SejpenieO jpymme. 


Grimly provoked ; 


5pap on ppa«e. 


He seized in bis wrath 


pAum polmum. 


On the limbs of his enemies, ( 


'i him on paslSin jebpaec 


And them in pieces broke. 


yp on mobe. 


Wrathful in mind : 


e^Sele bcfcypefte. 


He deprived of honour i 


hip pi^epbpecan. 


His adversaries, 1 


pulbop jei-tealbum. 


From the stations of glory. 1 


Sceop I^a T pcypeOe 


He made and cut oS, m 


Scyppenb upe. 


Our Creator ! ■ 


opephibij cyn. 


The proud race 1 


enjla op heopnum. 


Of angels from heaven ; ^ 


pasp leap pepoS. 


The faithless host. 


'albenO penbe. 


The Governor sent 


a^penbne hepe. 
on lanjne pro. 


The hated army 


On a long journey. 


jeompe safCap. 


With sorrowful spirits. 


p»p him jylp popob. 


To them was glory lost. 


beoC popboppcen. 


Their threats broken, 


anb popbijeb )'p3?m. 


Their majesty curtailed. 


plire jepemmeb. 


Stained in splendour: 


heo on ppace py^^an. 


They in exile afterwards 


peomobon ppeapre. 


Pressed on their black 


pi«e Tie Jioppcon, 


Way, they needed not 


hlube hlihhan. 


Loud to laugh ; 


ac heo hell cpejum. 


But they in hell's torments 


pepije punobon. 


Weary remained. 


anb pean cu^on. 


And knew woe, 


j^;> T prs^- 


Sad and sorry : 


pupl Jipopebon. 


Tliey endured sulphur. 


J-yptpum bejjeahre. 


Covered witli darkness, 

J 



R^B^H^^H^^^H 
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Jteapl a-pteplean. 
}ser fe heoonjuntion. 
pro tfobe pinnan. 


A heavy recompense, H 


Because they had begun 1 


To fieht against God. 1 


Gedmon. p. 1 & 2. 


A 


24. On the Natural 


Equality of Mankind*. ^^^k 


Bar eopfipapan. 


The citizens of earth. ^^H 


ealle hsBpben. 


Inhabitants of the around, ^^^B 


polft buenbe. 


All had 1 


ppuman jelicne. 
hi op anum rpam. 


One like beginning. J 


They of two only ^^^H 


ealle comon. 


All came ^^^H 


pepe :] pipe. 


Men and women, ^^^H 


on populb in nan. 


Within the world. ^^H 


anb hi eac nu jer. 


And they also now yet ^^^H 


ealle jelice. 


All ^^H 


on pojiulb cumajr. 


Come into the world, ^^^B 


plance ^ heane. 


The splendid and the lowly. 1 


Nip f nan punbop. 


This is no wonder. . ■ 


popJjEem pican ealle. 
Saet an Uob ip. 


Because all know ^^^| 


That there one God ^^^| 


ealpa jepceapta. 


Of all ^^^H 


Fpea moncynnep. 


Lord of mankind : ^^^B 


Fasbep ■] Scippenb. 


The Father and the Creator; 1 


pe ]>x\\e punnan leohc. 


Who the sun's light 1 


pelelj op heoponum. 


Giveth from the heavens ; 1 


monan ■] ]?yp 


The moon, and this 1 


msepum pteoppum. 


Of the greater stars. fl 


pe jepceop. 


He made ^^1 


men on eopjian. 


Men on the earth ; ^^^H 


anb jepamnabe. 


And -^^^^1 


paple CO lice. 


The soul to the body. ^^^H 


ascppuman ^pepc. 


At the first beginning V 
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pole unbep polcnum. 
em a ae)>ele jej-ceop. 
aejhpilcne mon :• 



I3py je fonne aeppe. 

opep o)>jie men. 

opepmobijen. 

buton anbpeopce. 

nu je unaejjelne. 

aenij ne mcta)):- 

lipy^ je eop pop ae|>elum. 

up ahebben nu:* 

On J>aem mobe bi^. 

monna jehpilcum. 

'Sa piht aej'elo. 

^e ic fe pecce ^mb 

nalep on J^aem plaepce. 

polb buenbpat- 

Ac nu aejhpilc mon. 

^e mib ealle h\p. 

hip unj>eapum, 

unbep -biebeb. 

he poplaet apept. 

hpep ppumpceapt. 

anb hip ajene. 

aej^elo ppa pelpe. 

anb eac J>one Faebep. 

fe hine set ppuman je- 

pop)>aem hine. [pceop. 

anae)?ela]?. 

a[^lmihti3 Hob. 

^aet he unaej^ele. 

i pop]> )>anan p^pj>. 

on peopulbe. 

to pulbjie ne c;^mj>:- 

Alfr.Boet.^. 171 & 172. 



PRAXIS* 



I Ext. 24; 

The folk under the skies 
He made equally noble 
Every sort of men. 

Why then do ye ever 

Over other men 

Thus arrogate 

Without cause ? 

Now you do not find 

Any not noble. 

Why do ye for nobility 

Now exalt yourselves ? 

In the mind 

Of every man 

Is the true nobility [of; 

That I have spoken to thee 

Not in the flesh 

Of the inhabitants of earth. 

But yet everv man 

That is by all 

His vices 

Brought into subjection, 

First abandons 

His origin of life, 

And his own 

Nobility from himself ; 

And also the Father 

Who him at the beginning 

Therefore him [made. 

llie almighty God 

Win unnoble ; 

That he noble no more 

Thenceforth might be 

In the world, 

Nor come to glory. 
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25 . An Exhortation to seek/or Felicity hy Communion H 
with God*. 1 


pel la monna beapn. 


children of men, ^^^H 


jeoiib mi&Oan jeajib. 


Over the world ! ^^^| 


ppiopa ajjhpilc. 


Every one of the free ! ^^^H 


punbic ro Jifem. 


Try for that ^^B 


ecuni jobe. 


Eternal good V 


Se pe ymb fppeca]^. 


That we have spoken of, 1 


anb Co fajm ^ej-sljiuin. 


And for those riches 1 


^e pe recjaji ymb. 
Sc \e fonne nu pc. 


That we have mentioned. 1 


He that then now is B 


neajipe ^chcpteft. 


Narrowly bound ^^^H 


mib ftiffcj" mEcpan. 


With the ^^H 


mib&an ^capbep. 


Useless love ^^^H 


unnyctpe lupe. 


OF this large world, ^^H 


pece hira ept hpfefie. 


Let him geek speedily ^^^H 


pulne ppiobom. 


Full freedom, ^^^H 


1S,tc he pop)) cume. 


That he may advance ^^^H 


to J-sm jepaeljium. 


To the riches V 


paula pa;&ep. 


Of the soul's wisdom. H 


popj'^m p ip pio an pepr. 


, Because this is the only rest H 


eallpa jeppinca. 


Of all labours; ■ 


hyhrlicii hyf). 


A desirable port H 


heaiim ceolum. 


To high ships ; ■ 


mobep uppep 


Of our mind H 


mepe rmyica pic. 


The great and mild abode : H 


^aec ip pio an hy]'. 


Tliis is the only port ^^M 


^e Ecppc h\\. 


That will last for ever ; ^^H 


a;pcep J^aiti yj-um. 


After the waves ^^^| 


upa jeppinca. 


Of our troubles, ^^H 


ypca j^ehpelcpe. 


Of every storm, 


calnij pmylce. 


Always mild. 


^aec ip po FpiJ-prop. 


This ia the place of peace, 


anO pio Fpopop an. 


And the only comforter 


eallpa ypmmja. 


Of all distresses, 


^L* ThU is fumiiled nn the prose 


' contnmeil in the Praxis, extract 20. ^^^H 



L 
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peopulb jej-pinciim. 

^asc If pynpiim fCop. 

a;pcep t'TP'^"' ypnij*uin. 

to ajanne. 

Ac ic jeopne pat. 

SffC te jylOen inaj>m. 

j-yloppen pnc. 

rtan j-eapo jimma. 

nan mi&ftenjeapbef pela. 

moOer eajan. 

wppe ne onlyhtaj? auhc. 

ne jebetal>. 

hiopa j-ccappnej-|^. 

CO Jifepe )-ceapiinja. 

p>pa jeral|)a. 

ac hi fpipop ;^et. 

monna jehpelcef. 

mobec cajan. 

ablenbajj on bpeoprum. 

'Sonne hi hi. 

beophtpan jebon. 

Fopjtaem asjhpilc I'm;. 

'Se on J>ip anbpeapftan. 

Itpe bcaji. 

lEpnu finbon. 

eop))licH Jiin; 

i pleonbu. 

ac f If punbophc. 

plice anb beophtne)-. 

'Se pnhta jehpief. 

plice jebephcej'. 

anb ^eptep f^em. 

eallum palbej). 

Nele j-e palbenb. 

'S^c poppeopjian rcylen. 

faula uj-pe. 

ac he hi pelpa pile. 



xis. [Bxt. 

After this 

^N'orlci's troobles. 

This is the pleasant statiof 

After these miseries 

To possess. 

And I earnestly know 

That the gilded vessel, 

The silvery treasure. 

The stone fortress of gemS,. 

Or riches of the world 

To the mind's eye 

Can never bring any light; 

Cannot increase 

Its aciiteness 

To the contemplation 

Of the truer riches ; 

But they rather yet 

The mind's eye? 

Of every one of men 

Blind in their breast. 

Than they them 

Make brighter. 

But all things 

That in this present 

Life so please. 

Are slender. 

Earthly things. 

Ever fleeting. 

But wonderful is that 

Beauty and brightness, 

\V'hich every creature 

With beauty illuminates, 

And after that 

Governs all : 

This Governor will not 

That we should destroy 

Our souls. 

But he himself will theui 



J 
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leoman onlihran. 
Urey pal&cnb. 
Dip )ionne hielejia hpilc. 
hlucpum eajum. 
ino&ej" pnep, 
ma^j a^ppe opi-ion. 
hiopone)- leohrcp. 
hliicpc beophto. 
^onne pile he pecjan. 
^asc f)aepe funnan j-ie. 
beophcnej- )jiofCpo. 
beopna jehpylcum. 
to mecanne. 
pif> f micle leohr. 
Cobep iclmihcijep. 
^xt If japca jehpa^in. 
ece biican enbe, 
eaftejum j-auliim:- 
Al/r.Boel.^. 181, 182. 



Enlighten with light,* 

The Ruler of life. 

If then any man 

With the clear eyes 

Of his mind. 

May ever behold 

Of heaven's light 

The lucid brightness. 

Then he will say, 

That the sun's brightness 

Will be darkness. 

If any man 

Should compare it 

With the superior light 

Of God Almighty. 

That will be to every spirit 

Eternal without end ; 

To happy souls. 



26 . The Song on jEthels tan's 
burh. 



I'ictory at Bninaji- 



Uep /FJielj-tan cynin; 
eopla bpihten. 
beopna beah-jypa. 
ana hip bpoSop eac, 
6abmunb aejjelinj. 
ealbop lanjne typ. 
jeplohjon aer pecce. 
ppeopbaecjuro. 
ymbe Bpunan-buph. 



Here ^ihelstan king, 
Of earls the lord, [bles, 
The shield-giver of the no- 
And his brother also, 
Edmund the Prince, 
The elder ! a lasting victory 
Won by slaughter in battle 
With the edges of swords 
Near Brunan-burh. 



• See Saxon Chronicle in A.D. 938. and Hickes's Thesaurus, vol.i. 
I. 181. for the tnetrictil diviiion of the Saxon ; and foravertMttrans- 
■tion in Latin, see Hickea'H preface, p. xiv. 
t2 
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Bo;ib-peal clupaii. 

heopan heaSolin&e. 
hamopa lapan. 
apajiati Gabpeapftej*. 
j-pa Iiim je^^elc pa=j- 
ppom cneo-marjum. 
f hie aef campe opr. 
piji laftpa j^ehpaene. 
lanb ealjobon. 
hopb ^ hamaj-. 
iJeCCcnO cpunjun. 
Sceorca leoOa. 
ani5 pcip-plocati. 
pasjep peollan. 
pelb byneGe. 
rcc^ap hpace. 
j-y'S'Sttn punne. 
up on mojijeit cib. 
ma;pe tuncjol. 
jlab opep jpiiiibap. 
Gobep conbcl beojihc. 
ecer Dpyhcnep. 
o^'o pio sejiclc jepceapc. 
pahrn petlc. 
P^p laej pecj tnienij. 
japiim ajcCCb. 
jiima nop)^pna. 
opep pcylb pcocen. 
ppilcc Sciccipc eac. 
pepi5 pijep psb. 
pepr Seaxe pop!"' 
onolonjne baej. 
eopob cypCiim. 
on lapt lejbun, 
la^um Jieobum. 
heopan hepc-plyman. 



AXW. [Ext. 2&: 

The wall of shields tli^ 
cleaved, [ncnft 

They hewed the noble ban-; 
The survivors of llie familj^ 
The children of Edward. 
As to them it was natural 
From their ancestry, , 

ITiat they in the field often 
Against every enemy 
Their land should defend, 
Their treasures and homes. 
Pursuing, they destroyed 
The Scottish people 
And the ship-fleet. 
The dead fell ! 
The field resounded ! 
Tlie warriors sweat ! 
After that the sun 
Rose in the morniiig hour. 
The greatest star ! 
Glad above the earth, 
God's cundle bright '. 
The eternal Lord's 1 
Till the noble creature 
Hastened to her setting. 
There lay soldiers many 
With darts struck down. 
Northern men. 
Over their shields shot. 
So were the Scotch ; 
Weary of ruddy battle. 
The West-Saxons then 
Throughout the day. 
With a chosen hand. 
To the last pressed 
On the loathed people. 
They hewed the fugitives of 
the army, 
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■ 


biii&an jieajilc 


The behind ones, fiertdy 




mecum mylen fccajipan 


With s'vords sharpened at 
the mill. 




COypce lie pypnboii. 


The Mercians did not refuse 




heopGej- honb piejan. 


Tlie hard liand-play 




hselejia nanuin jjapa. 


With any of those men 


■ 


pc miG Anlape. 


That, with Anlaf, 


■ 


opep a-pa jeblonft. 


Over the turbid sea, 


■ 


on libej- bof-me. 


In the bosom of the ship, 


^ 


lan& je|-ohrun. 


Sought the land 


1 


Fa:?3c to jepeohtp. 


For deadly fight 


1 


Fipe lejun 


Five lay 




on Sam camp-j^ebe. 


In that battle place, 




cyninjaf jeonjc. 


Young kings, 




j^ieopbum aj-pepebe. 


By swords quieted : 




ppeolcc peopenc eac. 


So also seven. 




eoplap Aniapep. 


The earls of Anlaf, [ray 




unpim hepijep. 


And innumerable of the ar- 




plotan anb Sceottra. 


Of the fleet and the Scots. 




Daep ^eplemeb peap^ 


There was chased away 




NopSmanna bpcju 


The lord of the Northmen, 




nybe jebajbeb. 


Driven by necessity 




to libep ptepne. 


To the voice of the ship. 




litle pepebe. 


With a small host. 




cpeab cneapon. 


Witlvthe crew of his ship. 




plot cyninj. 


The king of the fleet 




ut jepac on pealcnc plob 


Departed out on the yellow 




peoph ;^enepebe. 


His life preserved, [flood; 




Splice yscp cac pe Fpoba. 


So there also ibe routed one, 




mib pleame com. 


A fugitive, came 




on hip cyB^e nopS. 


To his northern country ; 




Conptantinup. 


Constantinua : 




hap liylbe pinj. 


The hoarse din of Hilda 




hpeman ne ^oppte. 


He needed not to vociferate 




mxcan jemanan. 


In the commerce of swords, 




he pa?p hip ma;5a pceapb. 


He was bereft of his rela- 
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^K jipeoiiba ^epylleb. 


Of his friends felled 


^^^^H on polc-j-reOe. 


In the folk-place, 


^^^^H be)-la3en xv j-ecce. 


Slain in the battle : 


^^^^H ant) hi|- |-unti popler 


And his son was left 


^^^^H on pxl-pcole. 


On the place of slaughter 


^^^^H punbum popjpunben. 


With wounds beaten down. 


^^^^1 jeon^e a^c ;u%e 


Young in the conflict. 


^^^^1 sylpan ne }<nppt:e. 


He would not boast, 


^^^^H beopn blanben-peax. 


The lad with flaxen hair. 


^^^^H bil^e )-iehref-. 


From the bill of death. 


^^^^H in 


The' old in wit. 


^^^^H ne Anlap %y ma. 


Nor more than Anlaf, 


^^^^^^ niib heopa hepe-lapum. 


With the residue of their ar- 


^^^^^B[ hlehan ne )>oppran. 


Had need to exult, [inia 


^^^^^Bf hie bcabu pcopca. 


That they for works of battle 


^^^^H berepan pup&on. 


Were better 


^^^^B on camp-rrcbe. 
^^^^H cumbeljennabej-'. 


In the place of combat. 


In theprostration of banners. 


^^^H sapmirrin^e'. 


In the meeting of the arrows, 


^^^^H jiimena jemoccp 


In the assembly of men. 


^^H P^P^" S^P^'xler- 


In the exchange of weapons, 


^^^^H %a?|- hie on p^el {zelba. 


When they on the field of 


^^^^" pi^ Ga&peap&ej-. 


AgainstEdward's [slaughter 


^V afopan ple^oban. 


Descendants played. 


^^ Cepican him j^a 


Departed from them then 


^^^^^ Nop)' men 


The Northmen, 


^^^^^K nicjleb cneappuin. 


In nailed ships. 


^^^^H bpeopi^ bapa %a lap. 


The dreary relics of injuria, 


^^^^H on bnine)- mcpe. 


On the stormy sea. 


^^^^H opep beop p<erep. 


Over the deep water. 


^^^^H Dipehn fecan. 


Sought Dublin, 


^^^^H heopa lanb. 


And their land, 




^^^^^^ and jihiiab, or jehuijuc, pictory, itc. | 


^^r ' Capmicriiiji-, from jap, a 


arroir, dart, weaponi, &c. nnd Diicnn}, ■ 


^^L a meetittg. 


J 
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3^pi)-cmo&e'. 


Disgraced in mind. I 


Splice ^a jebpo^ep. 


So the brothers 1 


bejen ar pmne. 


Botli together, 1 


cynin; anb a;|jelinj. 


The king and the prince, ^^m 


cySSe j"ohCoii. 


Their country sought, ^^^H 


Pepr-Seaxna lanb. 


The West-Saxon land. . .^^H 


pijej" hpeamie. 


The screamers of war ^^^H 


larcan him behynban. 


They left behind, ^^1 


hpaepn bpytcian. 


The raven to enjoy, ^^^| 


paliipi paban. 


The disinnl kite, ^^H 


anb ^one ["peapran hpepn 


. And the black raven, |^^^H 


hypneb nebban. 


With horned beak ; ^^^1 


anG ?aiie harean paban. 


And the hoarse toad ; l^^^H 


eapn fepran. 


The eagle afterwards 


hpic a?j-e|- bpucan. 


To feast on tlie white flesh ; 


5P^bi5ne ^uB-hapoc. 


The greedy battle-hawk. 


anb f jpsejebeop. 


And the gray beast. 


pulp on pEcalbe. 


The wolf in the wold. 


Ne peap^ yx\ mapc 


Nor had there been a greater 


on Sij- ei3lan&e. 


In this island [slaughter 


aspep jyira. 


Ever yet 


polcep jepylleb. 


Of people destroyed. 


bepopan «ippum. 


Before this 


rpeopbep ecjum. 
tefei" ^e HI" pec5a^ bee. 


By the edges of swords. 


(As the books tell ua 


ealbe n'Spican. 


Of the old wise men) 


pi^l5an eaf-can hibep. 


Since from the East hither 


Gnjle anb Seaxe. 


The Angles and the Saxons 


up becomon. 


Came up ^^^H 


opep bpymum bpab. 


Over the broad waves, ^^^H 


Bpyrene fohcon. 


Souglit the Britonii, ^^^H 


plancc pijpmi^ap. 


Illustrious smiths of war! ^^^B 


peallei" opepcomon. 


Overcame the Welsh ; 1 


eoplap aphpace. 


Earls excelling in honor! 1 


eapb bejearan. 


And obtained the country. 1 


Saa^. Chron. An. 938. 


1 


^ ' j'lspijTmobc, from ^pifc, ili-igrncf i .ind nmS, l/ie mincl. ^^^^^^k 
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T>cp jeenhobe. 
eopfe'an ftpeamap. 
Ga&jap Gn^la cynmj. 
ceap him o^ep Icoht. 

pI[CiT an& pmputn. 

anb^ip pace poplcc. 

lyp ^ap Ixne nemna^. 

leo&a beapn. 

men on molban. 

pEcne monaS jchpscp. 

in J'lppe ajf-el typp. 

Jia )'e asp paepan. 

on piin-cp£Ep:e. 

pihte 5ero3ene. 

Jiiliup nomalS, 

^ pe onja jejiar. 

on ^one eahcareojian &a;j. 

Gabjap op Iipe. 

beopna beah-jypa. 

Anb pcnj hip beapn. 

pyj-jian ro cyne-pue. 

f ylb iinpeaxen. 

cop la ealbop. 

j'am pa;p Gabpcajib nania. 

anb him Cyppa-pc ha;leS. 

tyn nihrum a?ji, 

op Bpycene jepat. 

bipcop pc joba. 

fuph jccynbnc cpaeptr. 

|)anip3?pCynepeapbnama; 

Da pa'p on COypce. 

on mine 5cppa;3e. 



Here ended 
His earthly joys — 
Edgar, England's king ; 
He chose for himself another 

light. 
Beautiful and pleasant; 
And left this feeble life, 
Which the children of the 
Tlie men on earth, [nations. 
Call so transitory, [where 
On that month which every 
In this country's soil 
They, that were before 
In the art of numbers 
Rightly instructed, 
Call July : 

In his youth departed 
On the eighteenth day, 
Edgar from life, [the nobles: 
The giver of the bracelets of 
And his son took 
Then to the kingdom ; 
A child not full grown ; 
Tlie ruler of earls ; 
Kdward was his name, 
An excelling hero. 
Ten nights before 
From Britain departed 
The bishop so good 
In native mind, 
Cyncward was his name. 
Then was in Mercia, 
To my knowledge, 



• Sec Snxon Clii 
p. 185. 



mick in A,D. 375, and Hickts'sThcsiwrus, rot !■ 
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pibe anb pel hpaep, 
palbenbej* lop. 

apylleb on polban. 
peala peap^ tobpepeb. 
jleappa Gobep ^eopa. 
Daet paepjnopnunj micel. 
^am Se on bpeoptum. 
paej b'/pnenbe lupan. 
merobep on mobe. 
Da paep maep^a ppuma. 
co-pprae poppepen. 
pijopa palbenb. 
pobepa paebenb. 
J>a man hip piht to-bpaec. 
Anb^a peap^ eac abpaepeb 
beopmob haele^. 
Oplac op eapbe. 
opep y^a jepealc. 
opep janotep bae^. 
^amol-peax haeleS, 
pip anb popb pnotop. 
opep paerepa je^pinj. 
opep hpaelep ae^el. 
hama bepeapob. 
Anb ^a peapS aetypeb. 
uppe on pobepum. 

-Teoppa on pta^ole. 

>one pti^ peph'Se. 

laele^ hi^e jleape. 
hata^ pibe. 

cometa be naman. 

cpaeptjleape men. 

Mpe po^bopan. 

?adf jeonb pep ^eobe. 

7albenbep ppacu. 

pibe jeppaeje. 

hunjop opep hpupan. 
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Wide and every where 
The praise of the supreme 

Governor 
Destroyed on the earth. 
Many were disturbed 
Of God's skilful servants. 
Then was much groaning 
To those that in their breasts 
Carried the burning love 
Of the Creator in their mind. 
Then was the source of mi- 
Wholly despised ; [racles 
The governor of victory ; 
The lawgiver of the sky ; 
Then man broke his law. 
.And then was also driven 
The beloved man, 
Oslac, from the land. 
Over the rolling of the waves, 
Over the bath of the sea-fowl. 
The long-haired hero, 
Wise, and in words discreet. 
Over the roaring of waters. 
Over the whale's country ; 
Of an home deprived. 
And then was shown 
Up in the sky 
A star in the firmament. 
Which the firm of spirit, 
The men of skilful mind. 
Call extensively 
A comet by name, 
Men skilled in art. 
Wise truth- tellers. 
There was over the nation 
The vengeance of the Su- 
Widely spread [preme ; 
Hunger over the mountains. 



330 PRAXIS. [Ext. 27. 

Daer ept heopona. That again heaven^s 

peapb jebetce. Ruler removed ; 

bpejo enjla. The Lord of angels ! 

jeap ept blippe. He again gave bliss 

j^ehpaem ejbuenbpa. To every inhabitant 

^u jah eonban peptm :• By the earth^s fertility. 
Saa:. Chron. An. 975. 



THE END. 
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1 . AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN CONSTRUING ; or. Easy 
and progressive Lessons fur Reading, to be used by the Pupil as soon 
as the first Declension has been committed to memory : adapted to 
the most popular Grammars, but more particularly to that usea in the 
Colle^ at Eton ; and designed to illustrate the iiiSection of the de- 
clinable Paris of Speech, the Rules for Gender, for the Preterperfect 
Tense, and of Syntax ; having the quantity of the words marked, and 
accompanied with queations. To which are added some plain Rules 
for Construing. 

In the first page of this little work the learner is shown the neces- 
sity of being acquainted with the various terminations of Latin Nouns, 
as the Romans expressed that relation of words by terminations, which 
we do bv prepositions. This principle is illustrated through the whole 
of Etymology. 

As the Grammar is understood and becomes familiar, the Scholar 
is taught to use hia Dictionary, first with Nouns, ihen Adjectives, 
Pronouns, &c. Thus he Ls gradually led to see the use of his Gram- 
mar and Dictionary. 

That a copia verborum might be acquired, with the knowledge of 
inflection, and the necessity of vocabularies superseded, as many radi- 
cal words as possible are contained in the examples : the extensive 
principle of the composition of words is eUso clearlybut briefly treated. 

White every care has been taken to remove obstacles in this work, 
it is intended to call forth the latent energies of the mind, by leaving 
lufEcient cause for the Pupil's own exertion. It has been a cliief 
fare to avoid confusion by multiplicity, and to teach one thing at a 
time ; but with such a repetition of what has been previounly taught, 
as not to allow it to be forgotten. 

Also, Price 3*. 6(1. 

2. LATIN CONSTRUING ; or. Easy and progressive Lessons ~\ 

from Classical Authors, with Rules for translating Latin into English, / /f 2 
designed to teach the analysis of simple and compound sentences, f 
and the method of construing Eutropius, Nepos, and the higher I 
Classics, without the help of an English translation ,- intended for the V^ 
use of junior classes in Schools, and of those who have not had the 
advantage of regular instruction, for whom the quantit)' of those sylla- 
bles on which the pronunciation depends is marked : to which is added 
a full account of the Roman Calendar, with rules for reducing the 
English to the Roman time, and the Roman to the English. 

The IsTBouucTios is intended to teach the use of the Grammar 
and Dictionary ; but the Latin Conbtkuinq, to show the nature of 
sentences, and the order in which the Latin words are to be translated 
into English. Boys frequently begin to construe without any pre- 
vious knowledge of sentences, or the difference in the arrangement of 
lAtin and English words in a sentence ; it therefore often happens 
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that a boy who has learned Latin for some time, can scarcely con- 
strue the plainest sentence. He can most probably translate all the 
words separately, but can make nothing of them when taken toge- 
ther. This difficulty arises from the peculiar collocation of Latin words 
in a sentence. Though the arrangement must have been familiar to 
Roman children, it is so foreign to our idiom, that a boy is surrounded 
with insuperable obstacles. 

It is the object of the present work to remove these impediments. It 
is intended to point out to those who have a competent knowledge of 
Grammar, a general method of construing, before a Latin author is 
taken up. 

When the nature of a sentence has been explained, the pupil begins 
to construe the shortest simple sentences. He is gradually led forward 
to those enlarged by single words, till he comes to the most involved 
simple sentences. 

The pupil is then introduced to compound sentences, and taught 
that they are enlarged by clauses, as simple sentences are by words. 

It is presumed that when a boy has gone through the Rules, and per- 
fectly understands them, he will be fully competent to enter upon ^6po5, 
PluEdrus, Opsar, Ovid, &c. without the debilitating aid of translations, 
which appear to impede the strengthening the mind, by taking away 
cause for exertion. Difficulties should be removed, but not cause for 
exertion. A boy who has gone through this little work has been ac- 
customed to analyse sentences taken from Nepos, Phadrus, &c. and 
will easily overcome any future obstacle. It is not said he will meet 
with no difficulty ; but it is affirmed that a diligent use of his Dictionary 
and Grammar, with the application of the Rules in this little manual, 
will soon enable a boy of moderate parts to construe his lessons with 
judgment and precision. 

Both in the Construing and in the Introduction to it, such illus- 
trative examples are chosen as express some historical fact or moral 
^entiment : while, therefore, tlie teacher, in his arduous task of instruc- 
tion, will derive pleasure from meeting with some of the best sentiments 
of his old classical friends, the pupil will be benefited by having many 
moral and useful truths deeply impressed on his mind. 

The Author regrets to find many typographical, and some of his own 
errors in the preceding little works ;— a second and enlarged edition 
is however preparing, in which every possible care is taken to have 
them corrected. 
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